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addressed to the Irish Bishops and to Mr. Maguire, for their zeal 
in propagating Roman doctrines in this country and in undoing 
the system of National education in Ireland ; and by the allocu- 
tion complaining of the ‘ licence” in Romagna—where the Na- 
tional party is painted as a band of demons warring against the 
angels, videlicet the priests! Roman Catholics of the better 


' order will scarcely fail to regard these proceedings of Antonelli 


as the most inimical to the kindhearted Pope and to the perma- 
nent interests of Catholicity that could have been devised. The 
Neapolitan Government is supposed to stand ready, though with 
some reserve, for the support of Rome; and there have been re- 
ports of Austrian preparations in the same direction. The 
treaty of Peace, it is said, forbids. The treaty, while we write, 
is not signed; but does it forbid? It is a treaty of peace be- 
tween France, Austria, and Sardinia, pledging these parties, we 


| presume, not to assault each other's territories—until the next 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Powers of Europe seem at last to be intent upon closing the 
question of Italy, lest it should become the question of Europe. 
The treaty of Zurich is supposed only to await the last formali- 
ties ; and while the position of the Italians with regard to the 
Duchies remains unaltered—the question of Romagna being even 
further advanced than it was last week—the French Govern- 
meut has put forward a declaration which gives full value to the 
approaching peace of Zurich. With regard to purpose, it might 
be supposed from the events of the week that every Government 
has changed, except the royal and local Governments of the 
Northern Italians ; but as we have shown in a separate paper, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Emperor Napoleon has de- 
parted from the main purpose with which he originally advanced 
in Italy. General Da Bormida, the Foreign Minister of Sar- 
dinia, has transmitted to the representatives of his Government 
at the principal Courts an ample and distinct explanation of the 
practical reasons why it would be inexpedient to restore the 
Dukes to their Governments in Central Italy. Those Princes 
could never reéstablish the power that they have forfeited ; their 
tenure would be precarious; the impatience of the people would 
be constantly recurring, and the recurrence of opportunities for 
the interference of external powers would present a temptation 
that could not always be withstood. Hence the arrangement 
most conducive to permanency, particularly in establishing a 
State of some solidity and independence, would be to consolidate 
the Duchies with the kingdom of Sardinia, precisely as the 
people of these provinces desire. General Da Bormida does not 
exclude from this representation the province of the Roman 
Legations. 

At an early period of the week we received information which 
led us to believe that on this day the Emperor Napoleon would 
probably in some way put forth such an avowal as would 
strengthen the calculations of peace. This purpose has been to 
a certain extent fulfilled by a paper in the Constitutionnel ; 
which amounts to the renewed declaration, that although the 
Emperor would have preferred to see the Dukes restored to their 
thrones, he is firm in the resolve not to use compulsion. In 
other words, having sustained the Italians thus far, although 
they did not implicitly adopt his counsel, he still remains their 
friend, unprepared to accept the position of an antagonist. It is 
supposed that the declarations are sufficient to prove the cer- 
tainty of continued peace throughout the Italian Peninsula. 

On this point one doubt occurs to us. Although it originates 
in Rome, it does not rest upon the impatient or even turbulent 
proceedings of the Pontifical Government. We are not sure that 
there is not a more serious flaw in the case. The proceedings of 
the Roman Government have been bad enough. It is understood 
that its military forces are prepared for an attack upon Gari- 
baldi, with what heart they may. Meanwhile, the Antonelli 
party has been showing its mind by Pontifical compliments 
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time. But, in the meanwhile, we have to ascertain whether the 
treaty will preclude any allies of the Pope or the King of Naples 


} from sustaining either of those Princes against any persons who 


may attack them, or against any persons whom they may sup- 
pose about to attack them. We do not say that there is this 
hole in the contract; but nothing has yet been stated to show 
that there is any security against such an intervention in that 
part of Italy which may be regarded as beyond the bounds of 
Sardinian jurisdiction. 

We should labour under no great apprehension if Austria or 
Naples were to make such a mistake. It appears now to be quite 
evident, not only that the Emperor Napoleon is firm to the pur- 
pose with which he originally went to Italy, but that the Sar- 
dinian Government is cognizant of his intentions, notwith- 
standing his consistent endeavours to carry out the compact of 
Villafranca. Moreover, Lord Cowley’s departure for Biarritz, 
though it may be closely connected with the joint expedition of 
France and England to China, cannot be entirely without re- 
ference to an understanding between France and England on the 
Italian subject; and with France and England united, there is 
scarcely a question in Europe that any other Power could settle 
summarily, 





The official correspondence on China published in the London 
Gazette is a very interesting and important illustration of our 
position on the Tien-tsin and of Mr. Bruce’s proceedings. The 
Plenipotentiaries went out armed with the most distinct instrue- 
tions from Lord Derby’s Foreign Minister. Mr. Bruce was 
warned that he might meet with evasions and with obstructions 
at the Pei-ho; but he was instructed to bear down opposition, 
and to insist upon entrance to Pekin, with the right of permanent 
residence should the slightest reluctance be displayed. When he 
arrived in China he was shown very distinct evidence, the truth 
of which subsequent events have shown, that he would meet 
with the very response that he afterwards encountered. He was 
told that a leader stationed on the Chinese river was anxious to 
signalize himself by an armed resistance, and that the Emperor 
was bent upon excluding the Barbarians and practically annul- 
ling the Treaty of Tien-tsin. Other accounts perfectly tallied 
with this representation; and Mr. Bruce naturally concluded 
that he had no recourse but to give the Chinese Government 
another lesson at Tien-tsin. We have before been told of the 
steps which he took for that purpose by the joint operations of 
the French and English fleets, and we now learn that, subject to 
further information, her Majesty’s Foreign Minister has conveyed 
to Mr. Bruce the approval of the Government. It is obvious 
from all that has happened to Mr. Bruce and his companions, 
and from the information that he obtained in Southern China, 
with that which his brother, the Earl of Elgin, procured before 
his return, that the resistance at the Pei-ho was the direct sequel 
of the policy adopted by the Emperor before the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin was signed—in fact, a continuation of the old policy of 
China. We now clearly see that the conclusion of the Treaty 
was nothing more than a trick designed for the purpose of pro- 
crastination. It is plain that the Celestial Government supposes 
itself to have succeeded in pushing off the Barbarian ; and it is 
perhaps established beyond further doubt that the Celestials are 
positively incapable of appreciating the advantages which they 
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might derive from intercourse with civilized Europe,—or the 
dangers whfch they ineur by their attempt to obstruct ¢ae mench 
of commerce, 

The most welcome news from India is that not reported in the 
official messages—the acceptance of the bounty by the disbanded 
Europeans, and their enlistment for service in China. This is a 
fortunate issue out of a serious embarrassment. But how pain- 
ful it is to reflect that by a direct and soldier-like treatment of 
this soldier’s question the embarrassment and danger we have 
risked might have been prevented. When will governments 
learn that soldiers have feelings as well as civilians, and that 
justice is the best disciplinarian! Had Lord Canning listened 
to the advice of one who thoroughly understood what he was 
talking about, Lord Clyde, instead of remitting the question to 
a lawyer, he would have handed it over to be settled at discre- 
tion by the Indian Commander-in-Chief. 

Our army for the China expedition is to go from India, and 
the French contingent, 15,000 strong, will, so it is reported, pro- 
ceed to China by way of Egypt. 





The disclosures of the Gloucester election committee have been 
received by our contemporaries as if they were characterized by 
some degree of novelty! It appears from the statement of wit- 
nesses, that the return of a Member of Parliament is the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of a peculiar trade carried on in Glouces- 
ter. By the intervention of certain professional gentlemen, the 
trade is managed on the part of the candidate sometimes without 
his knowing what is done. Mr. Price, for example, intended to 
use only the most legitimate means to secure his own election ; 
yet a person went down from the Reform Club with 500/. and 
such instructions as he construed to direct only a legitimate dis- 
tribution of the money, without any bribery—unless it were 
necessary. He found, however, a system of wholesale bribery 
already at work. The freemen regard their fees at an election as 
a vested interest, and rely upon that income for certain luxuries. 
One pair of electors would not take less than 10/. because they 
desired a trip to Windsor, which could not be done for less. 
There is a whole family called “‘ the Coopeys”” comprising a small 
brigade of electors, who scorn to vote gratis, and who always 
vote together,—a bold plan of action which probably brings 
them in all the more revenue. The agent who failed would 
have given 200/. to purchase the Coopeys. 

Mr. Price, the candidate who was unseated, although he in- 
tended none but legitimate steps, confessed that he foresaw re- 
sort to illegitimate steps in elections generally, since he found 
both sides in the House of Commons conspiring not to amend 
the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill so as to render it efficient ; 
a very instructive prognostic. Flags, bands, and chairing are 
put down; but who ever supposed that the corpus of corrupt 
offences lay in any one of those ornamental accessories to an 
election? In spirit these practices at Gloucester are neither 
new, nor different from the devices employed elsewhere ; though 
there are local variations in carrying out the principle. Such 
disclosures necessarily strengthen the cry for the Ballot, and 
must also weaken the confidence of those who have resisted the 
extension of the franchise ; for it is now becoming more gene- 
rally admitted, that the classes likely to be included in the next 
Reform Bill will be more earnest and more really independent 
than many who at present regard the franchise as a family 








ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 

The inquiry into the corruption of the constituency of Gloucester still 
continues. On Saturday the notorious bribery agent, Richard Thomp- 
son alias Thornton, answered to the summons of the Commissioners, and 
underwent a a Thompson said he had been employed 
for many years, by the Conservatives, next by the Liberals, to dis- 
tribute funds at elections, but that he had never been employed directly 
for the purchase of votes. On this occasion he was engaged by Mr. 
Moffat, who, he says, told him he wanted him to go to Gloucester. The 
terms were “ 502. if I lost, 1007. if I won.” Mr. Moffat told him the 
money, 500/., was to be used for necessary expenses. Bribery was never 
mentioned. Thompson understood that he was to employ the money in 
the best way he could to promote the return of the two Liberal candi- 
dates. He swore that he did not understand that he was to go to 
Gloucester with the money for bribery purposes. Thompson cashed the 
cheque, and, going to Gloucester, saw Mr. Wilton at his own house in 

ny with several others. They said 500/. was not enough. 

** They began to explain to me that they had made all their arrange- 
ments for the election. From the conversation that was going on, and 
having had considerable experience in these matters, I gathered they wished 
to wy the money improperly—in bribery. I was not much shocked at 
this, because I knew so much of the practices of bribery. I have not been 
much engaged in bribery personally, but I know what has been done by 
other people. I don’t mean to represent that I am innocent, but that 
whereas I have es other people to bribe I have never bribed myself.” 

Thompson betook himself to his hotel, and there Wilton called upon 
him and obtained from him the moncy in different parcels. 

“*T sent a telegram to Webb, ‘I want arepetition of my medicine—if got, 
send Clarke.’ I meant that I wanted more money. I thought Webb would 
perfectly understand what I wanted. I swear I did not know throughout 
that the money I brought down was to be employed in bribery. Mr. Wilton 











told me he wanted it for that purpose when he'hed the first 1507. I wrote 
for moze meilicine after I had given Mr, Wiltom mearly all the money I had, 
and ‘he kept pressing me for mere.” . 

n said Clarke told him that Frail amd Sir Robert Carden and 
Caréinal Wiseman came down in the same train with him; and that he 
set Clarke to watch Frail. 

‘So far as I am concerned, Clarke has never had but 5/. I took 4807, 
with me to Gloucester. 10/. I gave in London to Webb, 10/7. to my wife. 
4502. to Wilton, 5/. to Clarke, 3/. at the tavern, railway fare, 25s., and I 
about 407, when I got back to London.”’ Mr. Fitzgerald—‘‘ The total of that 
is 520/., and you stated you had only a few pounds of your own. How do 
you account for that?” Witness—“*I repeat I gave 400/. to Mr. Wilton, 
and I had 30/. or 40/7. when I got back.”” Mr. Fitzgerald—‘‘ Can you ag. 
count for the discrepancy at all ?”” Witness—‘I cannot.” 

Mr. Wilton said he had only received 399/, from Thompson, for which 
sum Wilton gave him an acknowledgment. 

Five other witnesses on Saturday described acts of bribery and at- 
tempts to bribe—the cost of the votes ranging from 1/. to 10/.; and the 
evidence of more than one of them casts suspicion on the Tories. 

Mr. Price was examined on Monday. He admitted that he recom- 
mended 500/. should be sent to Gloucester by private hand. He had no 
other means of sending it. Had he wanted the money in ordinary course 
he should have directed it to be sent through a bank. But he did not 
know who was going to send it, nor who would receive it, and a mes- 
senger’s fare by railway was no more than a banker’s commission. He 
also admitted that he mentioned Mr. Wilton as the proper person to re- 
ceive the money. 

The Corrupt Practices at Elections Act he considered so much waste paper 
—every attempt to introduce clauses which would make it effective being 
resisted. He considered it merely a homage paid by vice to virtue. The 
Act had put an end to bands and colours, but that money was now spent in 
a worse manner, Did not think it required a large sum of money for the 
Liberals to gain an election in Gloucester. The Liberal party in Gloucester 
always desired to have a local candidate, and the Conservatives a rich one. 
The Liberals would always have a large majority if bribery was not resorted 


to. 

Probert, Henley, Mills, Paine, Lane proved cases of bribery during the 
election, in which they played the part of bribers. 

On Tuesday Mr. Monk, the defeated candidate, was examined. He 
gave a full and detailed account of the negotiations in London which 
preceded his appearance as candidate for Gloucester, of his interviews 
with Wilton and Innell, Mr. Price and Mr. Moffat, and of his consent to 
the arrangement that as new Liberal candidate he should bear two-thirds 
of the estimated expense of the election, 15007. 

When the sum of 12007. or 1500/. was named he had not the slightest sus- 
picion of that amount being required for bribery. If he had had the least 
suspicion that bribery would take place he would never have come to 
Gloucester. He held a high official position in that diocess, and also bore a 
name which he would never have suffered to be mixed up with dishonour- 
able practices in that city. Never heard anything said by Mr. Innell or 
Mr. Wilton about the expense of messengers. None of the items were gone 
into. 

He had no communication with Mr. Ralli respecting election expenses. 
Did not know till months afterwards that money had been sent down to 
Gloucester by Mr. Ralli, Mr. Monk expressed the greatest surprise at 
the employment of money in bribery, and described how, thinking there 
appeared to be too many messengers, he had insisted on the number 
being cut down. 

He declared that if a colourable number were employed, or anything 
practised that would endanger his seat, he would at once retire from the 
contest. Mr. Price made a similar declaration, and requested Mr. Ellis to 
write to the Reform Club to cut down the number to twenty. Understood 
the number was then reduced. That was all he knew of anything like 
lavish expenditure. Recollected Mr. Wilton saying at that time that their 
two candidates had not so many messengers as Sir R. Carden alone. When 
he wrote on the 25th of March to Mr. R. Wilton, to get him to become his 
agent, witness declared that ‘‘ he must set his steadily against — 
thing like bribery, and was not prepared to pay anything beyond the 
legitimate expenses.” Did this because he had heard that Sir R. Carden’s 
election in 1857 was entirely carried by bribery. 

Mr. Gilbert, Parliamentary agent, has been examined. His evidence 
only shows that he did not recommend Thompson, but that he should 
probably have recommended him had he not been at Wakefield. He 
swore that he was not aware that Thompson had been employed to 
manage the illegal part of the proceedings at the Gloucester election. Did 
not believe Thompson had been employed to do that, because he would 
have done it better. 

The witnesses on Wednesday were the lesser lights in that constel- 
lation of corruption which burns brightly at Gloucester. If they may be 
believed, the Tories were faily driven out of the bribery market by the 
splendid offers of the Liberals, which exceeded those of the Tories. 
A great number of cases of bribery were specifically mentioned. 

On Thursday Mr. Lovegrove, agent to Sir Robert Carden, detailed the 
proceedings of the Tories, from which it manifestly appears that in in- 
tention, at least, they were not behind the Liberals in corruption. A 
fund was provided ; but a larger fund was used on the other side. The 
difference between the two parties, according to Mr. Lovegrove’s ample 
confessions, lay in the fact that the Liberal agents were prepared to 
spend, and did spend, more money than the Tory agents. Both were 
engaged in corrupting the constituency. 

An inquiry by a Commission into the corruption at Wakefield is going 
on in that city. The Commissioners are Sergeant Pigott, Mr. Willes, 
and Mr. Slade. 

The course of corruption on behalf of Mr. Leatham has been laid bare 
by one of the principal agents in the transactions. Sharpley, the agent, 
seems to have made a clean breast of it, exposed the modus operandi, 
revealed the names, described the tariff, in short, confessed his iniquities 
in full, and with no small apparent relish. Others corroborated his state- 
ments, Gilbert supplied the money. Here again there was a stiff con- 
test for the souls of the voters by the agents of the rival candidates. 
“They were buying and selling voters just like cattle in a market; the 
highest bidder got p bey There ought to have been a regular auction- 
room,” 





THE CHINA CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Blue-book has been issued this week containing the correspondence 
relative to the affairs of China, It comprises a great number of docu- 
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ments, beginning with the instructions of Lord Malmesbury to Mr. 
and ending with a despatch from Lord John Russell dated the 
26th of September. ' 4 

Lord Malmesbury tells Mr. Bruce that without renouncing the right 
of permanent residence at Pekin, the Government had, for good reasons, 
determined to post the Ambassador at Shanghai; but that if communica- 
tion with Pekin was impeded, or the treaty were evaded, then the right 
would be enforced. The Chinese would be sure to try and persuade Mr. 
Bruce not to go to Pekin, but it would be his duty to resist, and to say 
that obstructions would only compel him to exact a literal fulfilment of 
the treaty. Mr. Bruce is instracted to go by way of Tien-tsin in a man- 
of-war, unless circumstances seemed to make another arrangement de- 
sirable. He was to refuse to comply with any ceremony which could 
be construed into an admission of an inferiority, and Lord Malmesbury 
proceeds to give ample instructions on this head, based on the assumption 
that Mr. Bruce would reach Pekin. 

Arrived at Hongkong Mr. Bruce made arrangements with Admiral 
Hope and General Van Staubenzee to enter the ’ci-ho with an imposing 
force ; and Lord John Russell writes to approve of this arrangement, 
and of the letter to the Chinese Commissioner, announcing the intention 
of the Envoy to go to Pekin. 

The Chinese now endeavoured to prevent the Envoy from leaving 
Shanghai ; they desired to open negotiations there, but Mr. Bruce, 
obeying instructions, refused to discuss details until ratifications had 
been exchanged. The Chinese then gave way. Kweiliang wrote to 
Pekin requesting the Emperor to appoint some high officer to meet Mr. 
Bruce at Tien-tsin. They said that nothing would be done out of con- 
formity with the treaty. Mr. Bruce was to put away all misgiving and 
feel no anxiety. His treatment could not fail to be courteous. om 
ever, they express a wish that on his arrival at the mouth of the Tien- 
tsin river (the Pei-ho) he should anchor his vessels of war outside the 
bar, and then, without much baggage and with a moderate retinue, pro- 
ceed to the capital for the exchange of the treaties. 

In 2 long despatch Mr. Bruce recounts the proceedings of the Admiral 
in the Pei-ho, and his details confirm the statements p aden published. 
The people at Takei denied that any authority was present ; nothing was 
seen but some militia; no soldiers. 

** It is evident that the Government were preparing for our arrival, and 
instructed the garrison to represent themselves as a militia post, and to deny 
the presence of any constituted authority, by which arrangement they hoped 
to preserve an attitude which would enable them to take advantage of his 
success if he were able to keep us out of the river, or to disavow his pro- 
ceedings if he failed in his efforts to do so.”’ 

Mr. Bruce describes the letter he received on the 25th of June in- 
viting him to go by land to Pekin—a letter too late, informal, and re- 
turned for correction. It should be remarked that Mr. Bruce was not 
officially informed that tue Imperial Government objected to his going by 
Tien-tsin. 

** Apart, therefore, from the considerations I have specified above, for be- 
lieving that the abandonment of the right to go up the river would be fatal 
to the of the mission, and would establish a precedent which would 
put it in the power of the Obinese government to throw difticulties in the 
way of our future intercourse with Pekin, I could only see in this overture 
a further attempt at evasion and delay, and evidence thet the influence at 
Court of Kweiliang and his colleagues was at a low ebb. It is, moreover, a 
significant proof of how idle it is to expeet to carry out our policy by appeal- 
ing to any other motive than fear—that no communication was addressed 
to M. de Bourboulon, and no notice taken of Mr. Ward, though he came to 
the Gulf of Pechelee at the express invitation of the Imperial commis- 
sioners. 

In a longer despatch from Shanghai, after his return, Mr. Bruce enters 
fully into his reasons for proceeding, and into the politics of the Chinese. 

**T could not doubt that the task of extorting a reception at Pekin in a 
form implying a surrender on the part of the Emperor of his pretensions to 
national superiority would be more difficult than obtaining a recognition of 
our equality on pe ; and that the Chinese government, in accordance 
with its usual policy, would endeavour, by prescribing the route I was to 
follow, by limiting the number of my aeenionte, and by bad arrangements 
during the to put me in the degrading position hitherto occupied 
by foreign Envoys, and recover by this means the prestige it had lost by our 
successful coup de main of last year. To prevent such a result, and to re- 
ceive free access to the capital in future on ennden terms, I decided, after 
mature reflection, on Pa by the river, the natural highway to Tien- 
tsin, under the British flag, as its presence at that place would establish in 
the eyes of the Chinese that our visits to Pekin are a matter of right, not 

favour.” M. de Bourboulon concurred. ‘‘ Mr. Ward, the American 
Minister, accompanied us at their express invitation, having claimed, under 
the most favoured nation clause, the right to exchange the ratifications at 
Pekin and present his credentials to the Emperor.”’ 

From the contents of Chinese papers enclosed by Mr. Bruce, it is clear 
thatthe Emperor never intended to abide by the treaty if he could help 
it. The arrival of the Commissioners was delayed until the defences of 
the Pei-ho were constructed; great preparations were made to resist in- 
Jand as well as at the mouth of the river; in short, the war party had 
acquired the ascendancy in Pekin, and the execution of the treaty was to 
be resisted. 

With regard to the American Envoy Mr. Bruce reports— 

“T do not think that the Chinese will make difficulties about exchanging 
the ratifications of the American treaty. The conditions under which the 
American minister is alone entitled to visit the capital, contains nothing of- 
fensive to Chinese pride, or inconsistent with its claims of national su- 
periority. The treaty does not open the Yang-tze river, or any port to the 
north of Shanghai, nor does it give the right to travel in the interior of the 
country. It leaves also untouched the important question of transit duties. 
The true policy of the Chinese would be, therefore, to receive Mr. Ward in a 
friendly manner, in the hopes of inducing him to act as mediator. Mr. 
Ward's position is one of considerable difficulty ; nor do I see, after our un- 
successful attempts at the Pei-ho, that any course was open save the one he 
has adopted. He has acted cordially and frankly in the spirit of his de- 
clarations to me at Hongkong; and it is a matter of satisfaction to me that 
his concert in our previous proceedings is a strong argument in favour of 

e line of conduct pursued by M. de Bourboulon and myself.” 

The last paper in the series is a despatch from Lord John Russell to 
_ Bruce. After a formal acknowledgment of Mr. Bruce's despatches, 

says :-— 

“ The events of the first period are clear and free from all obscurity, and 
Tam happy to convey to you her Majesty’s entire approval of your commu- 
nications with the;Chinese commissioners, and of the firmness with which 
you resisted their attempts to dissuade you from insisting upon the strict 





fulfilment of the stipulations of the treaty of Tien-tsin. That treaty pro 
vided for the exchange of ratifications at Pekin on a day not later than the 
26th of June of the present year, a time so nearly at hand as not to admit of 
any further delay. ; 

‘You were enjoined by the instructions given you by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, on your departure from England, to insist upon being received 
at Pekin, and to refuse to exchange ratifications at any other place. You 
were further informed that it might be advisable before your departure from 
Shanghai to send an intimation to Pekin of your am, and to request 
that suitable arrangements might be made for your honourable reception at 
the mouth of the Pei-ho, and at Tien-tsin, and for your journey from that 

lace to Pekin. You were informed that the admiral in command of her 

ajesty’s naval forces in China had been directed to send up with you to 
the mouth of the Pei-ho a sufficient naval force, and you were instructed 
that unless any unforeseen circumstances should appear to make another 
arrangement more advisable, it would seem desirable that you should reach 
Tien-tsin in a British ship of war. 

* Your conduct, therefore, in insisting upon being received at Pekin and 

in proceeding to the mouth of the Pei-ho, was in strict conformity with your 
instructions. Upon arriving at the mouth of the Pei-ho you were placed in 
circumstances of great difficulty, in selecting the course you were to pursue ; 
you were obliged to found that course mainly upon presumptive evidence. 
” In these circumstances you had to weigh contingencies upon which no 
safe caiculation could be made. I can only say, therefore, that her Majesty’s 
Government, without being able in the present state of their information, 
to judge precisely what measures it might have been most advisable for you 
to adopt at themoment, see nothing in the decision that you took to diminish 
the confidence which they repose in you. : 

“Her Majesty deeply regrets the loss of life which attended the gallant 
though unsuccessful efforts of the British and French forces to clear‘the 

e of the river. But her Majesty has commanded preparations to be 
made which will enable her forces, in conjunction with those of his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, to support you in the execution of the instruc- 
tions which will be hereafter addressed to you.’ ' 

The French papers report the recall of M. de Bourboulon by his 
Government. 





ON THE PEACE 
VILLAFPRANCA. 

M. Kossuth has addressed the following letter to Mr. John M‘Adam.of 
Glasgow, and Mr. John M‘Adam has published it in a Glasgow paper. 

* London, September 26, 1859. 

‘* My dear Sir,—The fatal day of Villafranca prostrated my hopes at a 
moment when we had the deliverance of my country within sight; nay, 
almost within the reach of our hand, like a ripe fruit ready to be plucked ; 
and here I am again, a poor exile, as I was four months ago, only older by 
ten years from the bitter pangs of of disappointment. 

“T say designedly ‘ disappointment,’ and not ‘deceit.’ Of deceit I can- 
not complain, for I took good care to guard myself and my country against 
even the possibility of deceit; but I feel my heart nearly broken by dis- 
- “prea unwarranted by cireumstances, unaccounted and unaccount- 
able 


KOSSUTH 





Or 


‘Without that thunderbolt from a clear sky—the Villafranca arrange- 
ment—this moment at which I write Hungary would have already filled a 
age in the annals of history than which none equal stands yet on record ; 
Ecenee the whole nation was united, ready, and resolved as scarcely ever 
before. All the feelings which sometimes bring division into a national 
household—difference of religion, language, race, and distinction of classes 
—had melted into one great common resolution—to get rid of the banditti 
rule of the House of Austria as soon as the war would take its logieal ex- 
pansion. 

** And the positive knowledge of this fact only adds to the ‘bitter pangs of 
my disappointment. To be thus stopped at the moment when we were 
stretching out our hand to pluck the ripe fruit of liberty is distressing be- 
yond description. 

* Well, it is as it is, and must be borne, It shall be borne un - 
ingly, though not without grief. I feel tranquil in my conscience I 
have done the duty of an honest man, and of a good citizen, by not negleet- 
ing to try whether or not events might be turned, on a solid basis, to the 
profit of my native land. 

** And some consolation I have besides. I had oceasion to get reassured 
on the point that no diplomatic tricks—in fact, nothing that the lying eraft 
of despots may devise—will ever for a moment divert my nation from its 
unalterable determination to take advantage of every reasonable opportunity 
for reasserting its independence. 

** T have learned that this resolution can as little be broken by terrorism 
as it can be shaken by any concessions which the Hapsburgs may devise in 
the hour of their need, I have learned that Hungary knows how to endure, 
how to wait, but never will change. 1 know that the nation is as well dis- 
ciplined as it is determined. 

** T have been confirmed, together with my nation, in the conviction that 
no great European question can ever receive its definitive solution without 
us; nor can Europe be brought to a settled condition without the rights and 
legitimate claims of Hungary being taken into due account. 

** From this conviction we desire the certainty of our future. We believe 
in our future freedom, therefore we shall be free. The corresponding reso- 
lution has with the whole nation become a religious creed. 

“To have learnt all this is some consolation; and one more I have—I 
have the satisfaction to know that by not allowing myself to be influenced: 
by promises, that by insisting on the guarantee of irretractible facts pre- 
liminary to my giving the signal for rising, I have preserved my countr: 
from great misfortunes for aims which were not our own, and have presery 
its future uncompromised—intact. This, at least, is a bright speck on the 
dreary horizon of my deep grief. 

‘* ] was particularly careful to warn my fellow countrymen in exile not 
to be led away by impatience, to throw up their positions which they may 
have gained by industry, before events take a turn which will warrant my 
calling on them. I even warned, in public papers, my countrymen in 
America to wait, and not to stir. Thanks te this precaution, no harm has 
accrued to anyone on my account. But the prisoners of war from the Mun- 
garian regiments flocked spontaneously to our banner. 

** We had already tive battalions (upwards of 4000 men) organized—alas ! 
in three weeks more we should have had 25,000 of them. When the 
war was brought to an untimely end I considered it a duty to guarantee the 
condition of the gallant band. 1 wished them te return hed 4 rather than 
be scattered in misery over the face of the earth, provided I could seeure to 
them a safe return. 

“I therefore insisted on a double stipulation for them—that of amnesty, 
and that of exemption (congé definitif) from further Austrian military ser- 
vice. I succeeded in both regards. France insisted peremptorily, and Austria 
felt obliged to yield—both points are guaranteed as fur as stipulations can 
guarantee ; it remains to be seen how Austria (false Austria) will execate 
them. 


**On this point I want to be kept in knowledge, accordingly I ordered 
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. . » « He reports that some of our home-going braves may possibly write to | 
! 


me, under your address. 

‘“* Excuse this liberty, and should any such letters come to your hands, do 
me the favour to forward them to me. There will be nothing in them of a 
compromising character. We are no conspirators, nor do we want to be 
conspirators. Our national cause has long ago outgrown such poor swaddling 
clothes—where the whole nation is one, conspiracies are useless, as they are 
unwise. 

“‘T am like the birds of the air; I had given up my house, and have yet 
none—in fact, have nv spot on earth to rest my weary head upon ; therefore, 
till further notice, please age oe arising) to send letters to the care of 
Francis Pulsky, Esq., 13, St. Alban’s Villas, Highgate Rise, London, N.W. 

‘* Allow me to trust that your friendly feelings towards me and mine have 
undergone no change by late events; and believe me to be, with particular 
consideration, yours ever truly, ** KossuTa.” 

Mr. M‘Adam, in a letter to the Zimes, states that M. Kossuth’s letter 
has been published without his consent. The publication was the work 
of “‘ warm friends.”’ 


Che Metropolis. 

The London Parliamentary Reform Committee, consisting of thirty-four 
Members of Parliament, mingled with a fair sprinkling of metropolitan 
Radicals, have issued a B mm am calling for an expression of public opi- 
nion with a view to carry a bill embracing these “points” :—‘‘a very 
large Extension of the Suffrage, both in counties and boroughs ; an Equit- 
able Redistribution of Seats, in proportion to the population and propert 
of the constituencies; an Assimilation of Electoral Laws for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and such protection to the Voter, by means of 
Ballot, as may effectually prevent flagrant corruption and intimidation.” 

An address was read in all the Roman Catholic chapels of the metro- 
= on Sunday, purporting to proceed from the ‘Cardinal Arch- 

ishop and the Bishops of the province of Westminster, in Provincial 
Ss The place of assembly was the College of St. Mary 
at Oscott. The address is long and wordy. It commemorates progress, 
sketches work to be done, and points out things to reprobation. The 
Roman Catholic body desires to obtain for catholics in the Navy the same 
means and opportunities for receiving religious instruction, as have been 
secured to catholics in the Army. To place catholic prisoncrs on the 
same footing as protestants, in all that regards religious assistance and 
consolation. To attain similar justice for the wretched inmates of the 
workhouse, whose only crime is sad misfortune, and who are even more 
— treated than professed and condemned criminals. The synod is 
grieved that Roman Catholic children are sent to heretical schools; that 
it has such limited means of training its own priests; and that the Di- 
vorce Act is in operation. It is glad that the war in Italy is over, 
having been afflicted at the spectacle of a Pope suffering intense grief 
and pain because his peace was menaced, his states dismembered, and 
his rights and character rudely assailed by speech and pen. The synod 
—* its address by bespeaking prayers for the Pope and the Italian 
church. 


ynod assembled.” 


The fierce strife between the master builders and the workmen is in no 
wise abated. It still leads to bitter controversy through the medium of 
the newspapers, and it seems to be almost as far as ever from a scttle- 
ment. There is some talk going on about another attempt to be made 
by the Masons to effect an arrangement on the basis of a revision of their 

y-laws; but it is uncertain whether it will succeed. 





An application has been granted by Mr. Justice Byles, the vacation Judge, 
at chambers, for a writ of certiorari, to bring up the conviction of Francis 
Johnson, who was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment in Dorchester 
Gaol for refusal to clean the decks on the Sabbath, and for a writ of habeas 
corpus to bring up the prisoner. He submitted various objections to the 
conviction on the face of it, and also that the refusal to work on the Sabbath 
was not an offence, being within the prohibited work specified in the statute 
of Charles. 

Four persons—two carpenters, a blacksmith and a painter—have been 
found guilty at the Middlesex Sessions of four charges of stealing carts. 
They had — in a regular system of carrying off carts, breaking them 
up and selling the valuable portions, They were each sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude, 

The trial of Petersen, the man charged with disturbing the congregation 
of St. George’s in the East, has been postponed, at the request of the de- 
fendant’s lawyer, and on the fair ground that he had only received the de- 
positions two days before. 


The Marquis of Westmeath summoned Colonel Graham before the Mary- 
lebone Magistrate for using language caiculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace. Colonel Graham, it seems, entered into negotiations to take a house 
of the Murquis. Some disputes arose in consequence. There was a room 
containing some furniture of Colonel Graham's of which the Marquis kept 
the key, as he had not removed thence all his own goods. He refused to 
= up the key. The consequence was that Mrs. Graham calling at the 

ouse could not get one of her own chairs to siton. This Colonel Graham 
regarded as an insult. Overtaking the Marquis in the street Colonel Graham 
asked him if he considered himself a gentleman, and, said the Marquis, ‘‘ if 
Thad been a younger man (the Marquis is between seventy and eighty years 
of age), I think I should have struck him in consequence of his behaviour 
towards me. There can be no pretence for saying that I’ve acted with any 
want of courtesy towards his wife. Had he made any apology tome I 
should have been quite content. I walked away.”’ Mr. Broughton wished 
the parties to settle the dispute amicably, but the counsel for the Colonel 
advising him not to offer an apology, and the Magistrate fined Colonel Gra- 
ham 40s. The legality of the conviction is to be tried in a higher court. 

The prosecutors of Mr. Robert Rosier, one of the persons charged with 
rioting in St. George’s-in-the-East, have withdrawn the charge. At first 
they said they would do so if Mr. Rosier would be bound over to keep the 
peace. Mr. Yardley, however, remarked that the great object was to restore 
the peace, and that it would be better to withdraw the charge purely and 
simply. This was assented to. 


In an examination in the Guildhall this week of David Hughes, the bank- 
rupt solicitor who ran away to Melbourne and who has been brought back, 
Mr. Poland, the prosecuting counsel, advanced and supported charges of 
obtaining money under false pretences. 
from a 
got rid of long before the deeds were used as securities. 
again remanded. 


He showed that Hughes obtained 
Mr. Fagg 1000/. upon title deeds to property which he had sold or 
The prisoner is 


| 











John Kirkham, a solicitor’s clerk, has been committed for trial, by the 
Mayor, on a charge involving an aoe fraud. Mr. Hubbuck, g 
merchant, desired to redeem some land he had purchased from the land-tax, 
Kirkham, being clerk to a local agent of the Inland Revenue, undertook to 
see it done. It is alleged that he forged the necessary papers and received 
the money, 469/. 13s. 9d., in return. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Com. 
missioner of Inland Revenue, and Mr. Edward Russell, registrar of land-tax, 
proved that the certificate was informal and not genuine, This is the 
second case of the same kind alleged against Kirkham. 

One mode of obtaining money by sharpers is to represent themselves ag 
agents collecting a fund for deserving persons. Aman of this stamp, Thomas 
Shepherd, an old offender, applied to Sir Thomas Buxton for a subscription 
on behalf of a deserving domestic. Deceived by the man Sir Thomas put 
down his name for 5/. Shepherd tried to obtain this sum at Haur House, 
but failed, and when he again eet to Sir Thomas, that gentleman en- 
closed a cheque for the amount to the clergyman whose name had been used 
as a reference. Thus the fraud came to light. The clergyman knew 
nothing of Shepherd, and Sir Thomas caused him to be arrested. He has 
been imprisoned for three months. 

Thomas John Whitgreave, calling himself a solicitor, has been sentenced 
by the Lambeth Street Magistrate to one month’s imprisonment for stealing 
a bottle of sherry at the Crystal Palace. He took the bottle from the 
counter; when challenged with the theft, he denied having the bottle. It 
was found upon him. His excuse was that he had no intention of stealing. 

Sarah Jane Wiggins, a woman who has been living with one James 
White, is in custody for killing a child, James White. The allegations 
before the Worship Street Magistrate describe most brutal treatment. 
Wiggins tied the almost naked child to a bedstead and kept him theve all 
night; and on one occasion she tied him to the top of the frame of the bed 
and allowed his head to hang down. Ie was kept in that position all night. 
She also beat him much; and did not feed him sufficiently. The mother 
of the child, and the other children under the care of the woman, is dead, 


A young married woman, Frances Nightingale, attempted to drown her- 
self and her child in the basin of one of the Trafalgar Square fountains. 
Being ane by a constable, she was rescued. She alleged the unkindness of 
her husband as the cause. 

An inquiry has been commenced into the cause of the death of a child, 
whose body had been buried surreptitiously. This is the case in which the 
name of the Reverend Mr. Bonwell, incumbent of St. rs Stepney, is 
involved. The reader may remember the story. It is alleged that the 
clergyman seduced a young woman; that she gave birth to a child in the 
or = schoolhouse, Mr. Bonwell and Dr, Godfrey being present ; that the 
mother and baby were removed first to a hotel and then to lodgings in 
Southwark; and that when the child died, Mr. Bonwell procured its sur- 
reptitious burial. The evidence, so far as it has been taken, confirms the 
original story; but the statement of Dr. Letheby, who examined the body, 
and the evidence of the nurse who had charge of the mother and child, show 
that it died a natural death. 

An official inquiry was commenced on Wednesday at the Greenwicli police- 
court before Mr. Traill, the sitting Magistrate, and Captain Walker, nautical 
assessor to the Board of Trade, into the circumstances connected with the 
wreck of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's ship 
Alma, on a reef of rocks known as the Mooshedgiath, in the Red Sea, on 
the 12th of June last. Mr. Cumberland appeared to conduct the examina- 
tion for the Board of Trade; and Mr. James Wild, Q.C., attended on behalf 
of Captain Henry, the commander of the vessel, and Mr. Davis, the chief 
mate. The proceedings are likely to occupy some days. 





Provincial. 


Mr. James Wilson was entertained at dinner by the Mayor of Liver- 
peol on Monday ; and on Tuesday he received a deputation from Brad- 
ford, headed by Mr. W. E. Forster, and met the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion in the parlour of the Mayor of Manchester. On each occasion he 
made a speech concerning the affairs of India, full of expressions of hope 
for the future of that country, providing its resources are developed and 
the condition of its people is improved. anchester is anxious for cotton 
and Bradford desires wool from India, and Mr. Wilson is of opinion that 
both these raw materials may be obtained in abundance if the Indian 
people are instructed as to what we require, and if means of transport 
are provided. On this head Mr. Wilson told the Manchester men an 
anecdote from his own experience. 

‘*IT remember perfectly well, when I was at the India Board some years 
ago, receiving a large deputation from this town—I think it was in the year 
1847 or 1848—for the purpose of pressing upon the Government the great 
importance of the railway system in India, For several years up to that 
period efforts had been made, by company after company, unsuccessfully, to 
obtain such terms from the Government as would justify their attempt- 
ing to introduce railways into that country. I remember the deputation 
coming from this town, and urging the necessity in terms so strong that 
when they left the room my now noble friend, Lord Broughton, then Pre- 
sident of the India Board, and myself came to the conclusion that cost what 
it might, be the risk what it might, the time had come when not a moment 
further should be lost in obtaining that great object. In that same session 
of Parliament I had the pleasure of carrying the two first bills for the in- 
troduction of railways in India—those of the East Indian Railway and the 
Great Peninsular Railway. Considerable progress has been made already 
with regard to railway communication : 21,000,000/., I believe, is the sum 
that has already been expended; 40,000,000/. has been guaranteed by the 
Government; and I have no doubt that as soon as the companies are pre- 
pared to extend their works the Government will be prepared to extend its 
guarantees further in the same direction.” 

Having remarked that India cannot be colonized by Europeans, while 
Europeans can profitably to themselves and the Natives superintend 
cultivation, he spoke of the obstacles he might meet with. 

** Something has been said with regard to the obstacles that I may appre- 
hend to meet in my way. First, let me say that nothing can be more en- 
couraging to anyone leaving his own country to undertake a task either of 
great or small magnitude in a foreign country, than to believe that he is 
supported by an intelligent community at home, and that his efforts, 
whether they be successful or not, if they be honestly and fairly directed to 
the end that he has in view, will at least be appreciated by them. (Cheers.) 
But I should not do justice to those with whom I am about to codperate, nor 
to my own feelings, if I did say thus publicly that up to this moment I have 
felt and experienced but one common anxiety on the part of all those who 
have hitherto been connected with the affairs ef India, or who are still 
connected with them, to afford me every assistance in their power. I am 
bound to say that I have seen, up to this time, nothing like the most remote 
feeling of jealousy or opposition. (Cheers.) Iam, indeed, hopeful in be- 
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lieving that when I arrive in India I shall find the same spirit prevailing. 
I am encouraged to believe that, because, although in past times great jea- 
lousies have existed between the Civil Service of the East India Company 
and the commercial community, I am happy to say that I see many symp- 
toms of that jealousy breaking down, and that the common dangers to which 
Europeans have been exposed during the last three years have brought more 
and more into a common bond of union all those who felt themselves in the 
same peril and with the same stake to support. I am therefore indis 

and I certainly shall not do those public servants in India the injustice to 
anticipate that they will offer any obstacles to my efforts, until I shall have 
the sad experience, if such shall be my experience. But be that as it may, 
I have one straightforward duty to perform, and that I am determined to 
do, to the best of my ability, be the support what it may, or the obstacles 
what they may.” (Chee, re. : 

The Manchester men passed a resolution congratulating Mr. Wilson 
on his appointment, expressing their satisfaction at sccing him, and 
laying it down “that to develop the agricultural resources of India a fee- 
simple tenure of land is indispensable; public works, in roads, in aid of 
navigation and irrigation, and in docks and quays, are urgently 1e- 
quired” ; and recommending this policy to his consideration as the only 
one that can achieve permanent prosperity. 

On Wednesday the Manchester Chamber of Commerce held a special 
meeting to receive Mr. Wilson. They had previously met and adopted 
resolutions setting forth what in their opinion should be the guiding 

rinciples of government in India. They ask for an inquiry into the 
t means of economizing expenditure; in treating of new resources, 
they think it expedient to recommend an income and property tax and 
a succession tax rather than a tax on articles of import and export; 
and they express an opinion that it is the duty of an absolute Govern- 
ment like that of India to encourage and promote those public works 
which are beyond the scope of private enterprise. 
Mr. Wilson made another long speech on Indian affairs. 


of its permanence, Mr. Wilson pointed out some influences of a more 
enduring nature than those recently at work, such as railways, and the 
fact that the exports from India have kept pace with the imports to 
India. He declined to enter in detail on the subject of the resolutions, 
but he pointed out that it is impossible to dogmatize on such a question 
as taxation, since taxes tolerated in one country are not tolerated in 
another. He thought that great improvements might be made in the 
rude monetary system of India; but he showed with regard to tenure 
that in India it is surrounded with great complications. Mr. Wilson 
wound up by bearing his testimony to the zeal, industry, and ability of 
Sir Charles Wood. 


The Royal Bucks Agricultural Society held its show and dinner at 
Aylesbury on Wednesday. The Marquis of Chandos was the Chairman, 
and Mr. Disraeli the orator of the occasion. Mr. Disraeli replied to the 
toast of the County Members. He praised the proceedings of the day. 
They were satisfactory; they indicate progress; the show was excel- 
lent, it might have been better—future shows will be better, “‘ for what 
use is this, or any other society, unless its members and supporters are 
animated by the spirit of progress, and unless they feel a determination 
at every meeting to excel the efforts of the last.” He remembered the 
time when it was necessary to vindicate these institutions. Now they 
are sown broadcast over the land. 

‘*Men of all parties, opinions, and sentiments are combined together to 
carry into effect the object of these associations. We find also an unani- 


mous agreement amongst all those who have a due acquaintance with rural | 


life as to the beneficial effects which attend the operations of societies of 
this description. 1 know there are many points open to criticism, and I wish 
to know what is there in this world that is not open to criticism? But if 
there were no critics in the world society would soon be at a stand-still. 
Gentlemen, we are associated to animate skill, to encourage enterprise, and 
to reward merit. These were always considered the means by which com- 
munities are taught to flourish, and by which mankind is rendered happier. 
But if there had been only critics in this world perhaps none of these means 
would have been had recourse to, none of these ends would have been 
gained ; for critics never animated skill, crities never elevated character, 
critics never encouraged enterprise, critics never rewarded merit."’ (Loud 
cheers.) 

He described England as the first in the cultivation of the soil; and di- 
lating on the fertility of the Chiltern district and the vale of Aylesbury, 


Although | *"** 
the trade of India has increased of late so rapidly as to suggest a doubt | V!CW°: 


that the agricultural labourer was going to the bad, that pauperism was to 
be the order of the day, that the land was to be untilled, the workhouses to 
be filled, and the poor-rates to become heavy. It was thought, however, by 
some, that giving the labourer such sops by associations of this kind, and 
rewarding him for bringing up his family without parochial relief, and for 
moral conduct, would in a great measure check the apprehended evil. Mr. 
Walter never shared in that opinion. Those who went before him, and 
whose opinion he had a great respect for, never entertained such fears, and 
did not regard such special encouragement as necessary. Both he and they 
always thought they ong to look to themselves to reward the merits of 
their own labourers as they thought best. It appeared to him that the idea 
of giving prizes for moral conduct implied a kind of moral superiority or 
authority on the part of the person so rewarded, which ought to be very 
clearly established before it was asserted, They understood the relation- 
ship of a parent and a child, of a Queen and her army, as sometimes brought 
on the See a as affording some sort of precedent for these associations, but 
they afforded no precedent whatever, because the army was a servant of the 
ne or the Queen, and the Queen rewarded them on behalf of the public ; 

ut, on the other hand, the agricultural labourer was not the servant of the 
public, but of the person who employed him, and it appeared to him that no 
association ought to constitute itself judges of the conduct of labourers at 


| large any more than any committee of gentlemen should elect themselves as 


and pointing out a Mr. Smith of Woolstone, who has applied steam | 
power to the cultivation of the soil, cutting the Gordian knot, and effecting | 


what philosophers have only dreamed of, he said that Bucks occupies no 
mean position, and need not be ashamed to hold up its head beside any 
agricultural county in England. But they must persevere. 

“Mind, I am not here with honeyed words to pretend there is no room for 
improvement. On the pene I feel that improvement is the necessary 
condition of preéminence, and that itis only by your continued exertions that 
you can continue to hold the distinguished position which you at present oc- 
eupy.” (Loud cheers.) 

At the Wokingham agricultural dinner the chairman, Sir Erskine 
Perry, complimented Mr. Walter, M.P., who was present for having 
done “‘ very much in improving the dwellings of the labourers on the 
Bearwood estate.” In the course of his response Mr. Walter spoke of 
the functions of agricultural societies. 

Associations of this kind were not only eminently useful in bringing men 
together, but as a means of rewarding public trials of agricultural skill. 
For instance, he might mention the giving of rewards to the best plough- 
men, for the best skill in any agricultural operations, for the best specimens 
of crops, and, he might add, such proofs of agricultural skill as were im- 
plied in the building of ricks of any description were very fit objects for any 
public society to encourage. They were rewards for merit of skill. They 
conferred no obligation which in any way could humble a man or diminish 
his self-respect, or assert any superiority of one class over another, But 
when they came to reward a man for moral conduct, it appeared to him it 
was doing that which no society could do. To his mind it was interfering 
with the sacred function of the relation between master and man, which he 
considered to lie at the bottom of the social fabric, any interference with 
which he was extremely jealous of. He had beeu in the habit of employing 
a great number of men, and he had never found that there was any neces- 
sity for the encouragement of them beyond what lay in his = er to afford, 
and he must say that, as regarded the agricultural labourer, be did not un- 
derstand why he should be singled out by associations as an object for re- 
ward. He did not find in manufacturing districts that that encouragement 


was ever thought necessary, or that an artisan was thought to be incapable | 


of being intrusted with the good offices of his employer. But it so happened 
that about twenty-five years ago there was a strong feeling in this country 


judges of the conduct of the army or navy. He had trespassed upon their 
time to show that, not without some reason or conviction on his part, he had 
abstained from becoming a member of this association, exclusively devoted 
to rewarding the moral conduct of labourers. He only wished it might be 
found possible that the status of the labourer might be so improved that he 
would no longer require to be treated in that way, and that they might all 
get back to that which he mentioned at first—to give prizes for trials of 
agricultural skill, and such acts of husbandry as were of unquestionable 
utility. ; 

The dinner of the Royal East Berks Agricultural Association, on 
Tuesday, afforded Mr, Walter another opportunity of repeating his 
Admitting the propricty of rewarding husbandmen for skill in 
the practice of husbandry, he demurred to rewards for character and 
testimonials to conduct based on long service. 

The true way to encourage the labourer is by improving his dwelling- 
ay by giving him a better cottage, by encouraging garden cultivation, 
»y finding him proper schools; and he would mention another institution 
which might be made extremely useful to his encouragement—that was, by 
giving proper direction and tone to that common and much-abused institu- 
tion called the Benefit Society. (Cheers.) From the report just published 
by the Registrar-General it would be found that the great majority of these 
institutions were no better than drinking clubs. (J)isapprodation.) He 
ge from a knowledge of the subject and on investigation into the matter. 
He would say that, asa general rule, the majority of those clubs were no 
better than drinking clubs. (‘‘ No,’’ and counter erics of “ Yes.”") He 
would give them some figures. Out of 27,000 societies of this kind regis- 
tered since the constitution of them, nearly 7000 had become bankrupt. He 
was not decrying benefit societies. He had set one on foot in his own parish, 
but on the express condition that it should not be a drinking society. If 
they only considered for one moment the cost and expense which were en- 
tailed upon the labourers by the foolish and improvident manner in which 
these societies were conducted, they would find that the labourers spent in a 
most useless manner ten times as much as was given to them by any agri- 
cultural association. 

These remarks called forth several gentlemen, who claimed for the 
societies in that district immunity from Mr. Walter's remarks, Mr. 
Walter said he had pointed to no particular societies, but to the facts 
stated in a public document by the Registrar-General. 


We hear that the Tory banquet, which will take place on Saturday, 
the 29th instant, in the Philharmonic Hall, is to be on a scale of magni- 
ficence never before equalled in Liverpool; that the demand for tickets 
(at two guineas) is very great, and that the boxes and stalls will be 
crammed with those who can only afford to sce the “lions” fed. It is 
said that the Earl of Derby, Mr. Disracli, and most of the leading men 
of the Conservative party, have already accepted invitations. We have 
also heard that on the same evening his worship the Mayor will enter- 
tain the Right Honourable James Wilson at a banquet in the Town- 
hall, These are current rumours, and we therefore only give them as 
such.— Live rpool sAlbion. 

At a dinner given to celebrate the opening of a Town-hall at Sutton 
Coldfield, where Lord Leigh presided, Mr. Newdegate said he could not 
refrain from availing himself of that first opportunity of referring to some 
remarks which Mr. Bright had thought fit to make with reference to a 
great body of the Army of England, whom he described as in a position 
more ignominious than that of the Cuban slaves. The men to whom 
this remark was applied were men who came originally from the labour- 
ing class; but not content with this, Mr. Bright went on to speak of 
those who by merit had risen to the position of non-commissioned officers, 
as “ unmitigated scoundrels.” The position of these men as soldiers 
precluded them, and it was for the interest of society that they should be 
precluded, from replying to these unwarrantable calumnies; but Mr. 
Newdegate felt that he should be wanting in his duty if he did not on 
the first oceasion of which he could avail himself reject and repudiate, as 
unworthy of the constituency which he represented jointly with Mr. 
Bright, expressions which were unworthy of a Member of the House of 
Commons. The calumny was one that must grate on the feelings of 
every Englishman; and he hoped that the Liberals of Birmingham 
would find some means of restraining Mr. Bright from the use of ex- 
pressions which were as unjust as they were offensive and disgraceful, 
not only to himself but to the constituency which he represented. 

Mr. Bright has lately sent the following letter to a Mr, John Davidson, 
the author of a pamphlet, entitled “‘ A New Reform Bill:"— _ 

** 1 do not think such a bill as is described in your pamphlet either prac- 
ticable or just. The exclusions contemplated would turn out most capri- 
cious in working. I am in favour of an extension of the franchise, con- 
sistent with our ancient practice, based upon oecupancy and unfettered by 
considerations connected with education or temperance. Fix the franchise 
at the point which will include all ratepayers, or at a 6/. rental- “at some 
point on which the majority can agree—but don’t confuse the question with 
questions of morals. If you try to exclude all men who are not perfectly 
wise and prudent, and to include only the intelligent—your whole system 
will break down. If you will trust the people in the bulk, without 
attempting definitions and choice selections, you will get a good constituency, 
and without difficulty.” 





Sir John Coleridge delivered a lecture at the Exeter Atheneum last 
week, on “ Circuit Reminiscences.” In the course of it he pronounced 
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warmly in favour of trial LY jury, not only as a means of administering 
justice, but as a means of self-government ; and he made some interest- 
ing remarks touching the Chartists :— 
a referring to the trials of Feargus O’Connor and O’Brien, at which he 
es as jndge, he observed that the Chartist body at that time interested 
im a 5 eat ae Bee > Genes cqgeases t hove Som 
honest miaguided persons. e had no doubt, if movement had not 
been suppressed, that it would have led on to plunder and havoc, and that 
bleed would have flowed like water, for the occupation and habits of these 
men made them a hard-handed and stern race. The way in which some of 
them defended themselves was remarkable ; although speaking with a Lan- 
cashire pronunciation, which was very difficult to understand, they, never- 
theless, spoke pure English, and quoted, not the works of Tom Paine and 
other infidel writers, but such writers as Algernon Sidney, Sir William 
Jones, John Locke, and John Milton. There were men among them who, 
after working ten or twelve hours a day, had been diligent readers, and 
were better lish seholars than many of the jurymen who tried them. 
Sir John made the following remarks on trial by Judge and Jury, 


with the cotton received from the American planters. A memorial was 

presented setting forth the character of the grievance, and stating that the 

adulteration was from 30 to 50 per cent on the weight of the bales. 

The influence of the Chamber waa requested for the purpose of putting 

2 — > the evil by drawing attention to the subject throughout the 
nit tates. 


A second prospectus, containing the order of proceedings and regula- 
tions for the third annual meeting of the National Association for the 
a of Social Science, to be commenced at Bradford today, is now 
complete. 

On Monday, at half-past three o’clock, p. m., there will be special service 
in the Bradford parish church. The sermon will be preached by the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ripon. At half-past six, p. m., the Council of 
the Association will meet in their room at St. ’s Hall. At half-past 
seven a general meeting will be held in St. —— Hall. The opening 
address will be deliv by the President of the Association, the Earl of 





which he called the great institution of the country. 
“ T know that of late years there have not been wanting those who labour 
to depreciate the jury. Ofcourse I don’t affirm that it is a mode of trial 
perfect in any case, or that it is appropriate for the decision of all questions | 
of fact. Iam far from saying that it does not admit of some improvement. | 
But, speaking from long experience, and after much consideration, there is | 
nothing as to which I have a more confident opinion than I have in thinking 
that to the trial by; jury we are indebted individually and collectively, as 
members of society, as citizens of the State, in respect of our property, our | 
characters, our safety, our liberties, more than to any other single institu- | 
tien which we Of course at times you have a stupid or an obstinate 
panel, at times you have an absurd or perverse verdict, and depend on it 
whenever ae have, the story is too good not to be told pretty generally, and 
of eourse it loses nothing in the telling, and so the laugh circulates widely. 
But do you ever consider how small a proportion these Leer to the enormous 
number of untold instances in which sensible juries have decided wisely ? | 
Do you suppose that if judges alone decided questions of fact you would 
never have a mistake? An unreasonable—an absurd—or even an un- | 
righteous decision? I have been a judge, as you know, for an un- | 
usually long period—and I desire freely to record my admiration of | 
the manner in which juries commonly discharge their solemn duties. | 
Again and again have I had reason to marvel at their patience 
and industry, and attention. Again and again have I heard from a | 
pe oy some question suggested which judge and counsel had both omitted, | 
and the answer to which threw a guiding light upon the whole controversy. 
Not seldom, when I have at first differed from the verdict, have I found 
reason, on after reflection, to think that I had been wrong, and the judg- 
ment of the jury right. But this is not all. We must not lose sight of the 
indirect advantages of the institution. Again let me —_ from experience. 
The jury is of immense importance as regards the judge. His view of the 
facts is. astonishingly cleared by the necessity of setting it out fully in his 
summing up to them; and, were he inclined to be careless, or partial, or 
dishonest, their presence and the responsibility of stating the facts fully to 
them, and arguing upon them, if he argues at all, viva voce to them are most 
important preventives. But again, upon our eociety in general what an 
element of cultivation and improvement is service on the jury. Let there 
be no grand juries, no special, no common juries ; take away those functions | 
from our gentry, our merchants, our farmers, and our tradesmen, and I ven- | 
ture to say you would take away one of the most important of those things | 
which distinguish us from every other nation in Europe. This is one and 
not the least important part of our self-government—it is also a | 
material part of a citizen’s education. 





Any judge will tell you | 
how different a machine the jury becomes after the lessoning | 
which a day’s trial will have given them ; how slowly he must | 
proceed at first, how fully he finds it necessary to sum up the plainest case | 
when he begins the assize, and how rapidly they learn to appreciate facts 
and to apply them to legal definitions of offences after a little while. I have 
often thonght that had I to appoint the magistracy of a county I would make 
it a precondition to appointment that the gentleman should serve as a petty 
juryman on the Crown side for two assizes at least. Iam sure that a more | 
practical knowledge of the criminal law might so be learned than could he | 
—< by months of careful reading. Earnestly [ hope that in our laud- 
able and natural desire to improve, we may never fancy ourselves so much | 
more wise than our ancestors, that we can dispense with the jury let us try 
it in principle and in its details, let usexamine it freely and searchingly— | 
only reverently and modestly. Let us improve it if we can where we find | 
it tive, onerous, redundant; let us substitute another mode of de- | 
ciding the class of cases to which it may be inapplicable, but in its essence | 
and substance let us cherish it as an inestimable treasure ; let us guard it as 
we would our Habeas Corpus—our Bill of Rights—our Magna Charta | 
—sure I am it is not less essential than any one of these to our liberty | 
and wellbeing, social, civil, and national. One thing is to be always re- | 
membered, that stupid verdicts are no arguments against the institution, if | 
they do not arise from any fault in it, but from something which you may | 
remedy in jurymen. No institution, however wise in itself, can be expected | 
tow wall with inadequate instruments. Improve your jurymen by en- | 
larging and raising your national education. Introduce into your panel all 
the classes of society by law liable to serve, and when you have done that, 
and not till then, if it be found to work ill, condemn the institution.” 


A trial was made in the dock of the Bristol Socicty of Merchant 
Venturers, on Tuesday, of a model vessel, to which an invention which | 
has been patented by Messrs. James Newcombe and Joseph Gwyer 
Lovell, of Bristol, has been applied. Mr. W. H. Gore Langton, M.P., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitmore, Captain Tryon, R.N., Mr. M. D. 
Protheroe, of the Society of Merchant Venturers, Mr. W. P. King, 
African merchant, and a number of other gentlemen interested in science 
and commerce were present. The model which was exhibited, and which 
was propelled without screw or paddle, was ten feet in length, one foot 
eight inches in breadth, and one foot in depth. The principle adopted 
by the inventors dispenses with all external machinery, shafts, cranks, 
and bearings, &c., and thus avoids the enormous expense incurred in 
constructing vessels to receive such apparatus. It can be applied to ships 
already built without altering their lines, and as an auxiliary power to 
sailing vessels will be very valuable. By a simple arrangement in case 
of leak, the whole power of the engine may be applied to pump the 
water out, propelling the vessel (if need be) at the same time, while in 
the event of that most dreadful calamity at sea—fire, the eame power 
could be used to extinguish the flames. The trial of the model was 
—— successful, and Messrs. Newcombe and Lovell were warmly 
congratulated on the results of the experiment. 

A deputation of the Liverpool Brokers’ Association had an interview 
with the American Chamber of Cammerce in that town on Wednes- 
day, in reference to the frequent admixture of sand, dirt, and stones 











Shaftesbury. Lord a and others will take part in the proceedin 
Tuesday, October 11, half-past ten a.m. to four p.m. the President of t 
Council, Lord Brougham, will deliver his annual address, Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood will deliver his address on jurisprudence. Both 
these addresses will be given in St. George’s Hall. The departments will 
then meet in their rooms, for papers and discussions. The International 
Association of Coinage, Weights, and Measures will meet in the theatre of 
the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute. At half-past seven, vw a soirée for 
members and associates at St. George’s Hall; rooms will be appropriated 
for conversational meetings on = subjects. Wednesday, October 12.— 
At half-past ten, a.m., the Right Honourable C. B. Adderley, M.P., will 
deliver, in St. George’s Hall, his address on education. Half-past eleven 
a.m. to four p. m. the departments will meet in their rooms for papers and 
discussions. The Jurisprudence Department will take reports and papers 
relating to mercantile legislation, bankruptcy, and other subjects interesting 
to Chambers of Commerce. At half-past seven, p.m., a meeting of the Brad- 
ford Mechanics’ Institute will be held in St. George’s Hall ; Lord Brougham 
will preside. A conversational meeting of delegates from Chambers of 
Commerce and similar bodies will also be held in the saloon of the hall. 
Thursday, October 13.—At half-past ten, a.m., Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P., will deliver, in St. Ge *s Hall, his address on the Punishment and 
Prevention of Crime, and the Reformation of Criminals. Half-past eleven 
a.m. to 4 p.m. the departments will meet in their rooms for papers and dis- 
cussions. IHalf-past seven, p.m., a meeting of the working-claases will be 
held in St. George’s Hall ; the Mayor of Bradford will preside. Friday, 
October 14.—At half-past ten, a.m., the Right Honourable W. Cowper, M.P., 
will deliver in St. George’s Hall his address on Public Health. Half-past 
eleven a.m. to 4 p.m. the departments will meet in their rooms for papers 
and discussions. The Social Economy Department will receive a report from 
the Trades Societies’ Committee, and papers will be taken and a discussion 
held on this subject. At half-past seven, p.m., a soirée for members and 
associates, in St. George’s Hall. Saturday, October 15.—At half-past ten, 
a.m., Sir James Kay Shuttleworth will deliver, in St. George’s Hall, his ad- 
dress on Social Economy ; after which the concluding meeting of the mem- 
bers and associates will take place, and reports will be received and resolu- 
tions passed. Arrangements have been made for excursions to the Low 
Moor Ironworks and to Saltaire, the great spinning and manufacturing 
establishment of Mr. Titus Salt, M.P. Other Caneintinsion and merean- 
tile establishments will also be open to members and associates during their 
stay. The Bradford Exchange News Room, the Bradford Library, the Me- 
chanics’ Institute news and reading rooms, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association news-room will also be free to members and associates. A large 
dining-hall has been erected adjoining St. George's Hall, for the convenience 
of visitors. The number of papers sent to Mr. Hastings, the general seere- 
tary of the association, with a view to their being read before the depart- 
ments, is about 250. 





Lamb, a resident at Nottingham, recently went to the abode of his wife, 
from whom he is separated, and, presenting two pistols, threatened to shoot 
her. She ran out and appealed to the police. A sergeant and four men, 
armed with a bucket of water, went to arrest him. The water was flung 
upon him, but not before he fired, the bullet whizzing by the sergeant’s 
head. Lamb rushed up stairs firing at his wife, in transitu, and hitting 
her cloak. The constables now closed upon and captured him. 





The Jury impanelled to inquire into the explosion of an engine at Lewes 
have returned the following verdict, ‘* That the deaths were occasioned by 
the explosion of a steam-engine boiler, caused by the non-action of a safety 
valve; and that the said engine, from subsequent examination, has been 
found to be of inferior quality and construction, and not properly prepared 
and examined before it was used. The jury feel it their duty to recommend 
that every portable steam-engine should have an indicating pressure gauge ; 
and that the present system of employing unskilled persons as engincers re- 
quires that all persons so employe sy be properly examined and cers 
tifieated ; and that a periodical inspection of such engines should be made by 
competent persons.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The official records of the Court at Balmoral are but little varied from 
week to week. The Queen drives out to Abergeldie and Ballock Buie, 
and the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales shoot, or strive to 
shoot, deer therein. The Prince of Wales has been to Invercauld. 

The list of guests at Balmoral includes the names of Lord John 
Russell, Sir George Lewis, Sir James Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Farqu- 
harson of Invereauld, Lord Listowel, and Sir Maxwell and Lady 
Wallace. 


It appears that it is still uncertain whether Sir David Brewster will 
accept the office of Principal of Edinburgh University, conferred upon 
him by the Town Council on the 13th of September. On the 21st ult. 
Sir David, then attending’ the British Association, wrote to the 
Lord Provost expressing gratification with this mark of the Town Coun- 
cil’s appreciation of his scientific labours, and on his return to St. 
Andrew’s he wrote the following :— 

“St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew's, September 30. 

“* My dear Lord Provost,—I beg you will offer to the magistrates and 
Town Council my warmest acknowledgments for the kind manner in which 
they have appointed me to the office of Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. I find it difficult to express how much I have been gratified by 
their generous appreciation of my scientific labours, and how dee; ly I feel 
the honour of the offer of the highest of our literary and scientific appoint- 
ments, ‘To preside over the University in which I was educated, and which 
has been adorned with so many distinguished names, would be a source of 
= and satisfaction. But having received notice of election when from 

me, I have not had time to consider, with the deliberation it 1 quires, 
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far it would be prudent, at my time of life, to undertake new duties, 
wet to doves ts thane the tine hh E still require for the purposes of 
science, even if I had no difficulty in parting with my —— in this 
ip and the Town Council will 
in respect if I ask for a little time to take into con- 
sideration the offer they have so kindly made me. 
frithfally yours, D. Brewster.” 
This letter occasioned a long discussion at the Town Council meeting 
on Tuesday, as to the ste ich the Council should take in the event 
of no answer «ae a aioe at = 
iry of the Council's ts of patronage, whi es place on. the 
1th Detober. It to meet on Tonia, the 11th, in the hope 
of an answer being forthcoming by that time. 
The banquet at Edinburgh, which was postponed from 
January last, is now expected to take place on Wednesday, the 26th 
October. 


The strike of the men at the Clyde Iron Works is at an end. The men 
are to be paid an advance of aaa day, provided they commence work im- 





mediately. Themen havea tothe terms, andresumed work.—Glasgow 
Herald. 
IRELAND. 
Mr. John Francis Maguire, Knight of the Golden Spurs, and Member 
for Dungarvan, has recerved a er honour from Pope—nothing 


less than a review of his Romish book:—of course an infallible review— 
and a gold medal, as a slight acknowledgment of the services rendered to 
the papacy by Mr. Maguire. The ’s review is as follows :— 

“Jo John Francis Maguire, ., M.P., Pius IX., Pope. 

‘*Well-beloved Son, health and A lie benediction. here hath 
reached us a book issued from the London press, published a second time by 
you in the course of the present —, and Sey ee), written in 
the English language, bearing the title, Rome ; its Ruler and its Institu- 
tions. Although we have not been able, owing to our very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with that language, to enjoy the gratification of ing this 
product of your learning and ability, yet it is with no ordinary } aes of plea 
sure that we have ascertained from gentlemen of the highest character, and 
excellent English scholars, that both in the original composition of the work, 
and in this second edition of it, so greatly improved by the new and valuable 
matter introduced, the main object of your literary industry and care has 
been to vindicate us and the institutions of this our city. herefore with 
hearty goodwill we now write this letter to you, at once to congratulate you 
on your zealous labours, so signally worthy of a Catholic gentleman; and at 
the same time to express our due acknowledgments for the gift of the above- 
mentioned book, which you had the kindness to send us. We now earnestly 
stimulate and encourage you in these disastrous times to proceed with a sti 
more resolute and unrelaxing vigour in your literary career, and to employ 
the strength and resources of _ Few in upholding and championing 
the cause of the Catholic Church. To conclude,—with the deepest and most 
loving ion of our heart we impart to you, beloved Son, our Apostolic 

ion, to draw down on you the choicest graces of Heaven, and as a 
testimony of our fatherly regard towards you. 
“Given at St. Peter's, Rome, this 15thday of September, 1859, and in 
the 15th year of our Pontificate.” 

The Cork Examiner has also published the Pope’s reply to a letter 
from the ~~ and Bishops of Ireland on the late meeting of that 
body in Dublin. The Pope is charmed with Irish fidelity, and confident, 
even in the midst of his deep tribulation, that he shall frustrate the 
“ nefarious designs of the wicked men who are now making every effort 
to a destructive war against the Church and the Holy See.” 

All Irish Roman Catholics, however, are not so devoted to the tem- 
poral power of the Pope as Mr. Maguire. The Cork Reporter, which 

ts the rational section, says, Apropos of Lord Stanhope’s Irish 
speech at Maidstone— 

“ It is quite idle to blink the fact that the distrust in Roman Catholic 
public men is on the increase, and very naturally too, in England. The 
cause is not bigotry, as we are so often told,—though, no doubt, bigotry 

ly exists in England, as unfortunately, it does everywhere else,—it is 
jealous anxiety about those liberties which England alone} possesses in their 
full fruition at this day in Europe. So long asa despotic foreign Power, 
under the semblance of interference in affairs merely spiritual, seems able to 
ae sap movements, even in their capacity of British senators. 
of those whe sent Irish constituencies, so long there will, and we will 
say, so there ought to be a marked disinclination to admit into 
the Im Councils any persons who may be reasonably sup under 
an. influence so objectionable, Were the man commissioned to form an Ad- 
ministration personally careless on this point, he could not so far defy the 
opinion of a free people as to select for high office one so obnoxious on this 
ground. For we may easily conjecture how a great Protestant nation would 
resent, in this particular, what even Catholic gentlemen feel they cannot 
submit to, however in spiritual matters ey | must yield allegiance to, and 
however, quently, they must e authority which thus over- 
steps the bounds of its legitimate jurisdiction.” 


The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed Mr. John Henry Richards, son of ex- 
Baron Richards, to the Chairmanship of the county of Waterford, vacated 
oe eae of Mr. Bessonett. Mr. Richards was called to the bar in 





Mrs. Ryan, of Temple Mungret, Limerick, besought Marshal M‘Mahon 
to send her his autograph for sale at the bazaar held in aid of the funds 
of an asylum under the eare of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The 
Marshal has complied with the flattering request. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


__ Statre.—The Emperor's long stay at Biarritz will terminate today, 
if we may believe the latest report current in Paris. He goes with the 
Empress to Bordeaux, and it been thought that, as made the 
famous peace speech there in 1852, so he would make another speech there 
Saar There is to be @ grand ball. The Ceurt is to be in Paris on 
Cowley has at last to Biarritz. He started from Paris on 
Sunday. It is said that his object was to arrange for the combined 
expedition to China, but some have shrewdly suspected that the state of 
the Italian question is metal more attractive. 
The Constitutionnel informs its readers that the preliminaries of peace 
of Villafranca had rescued Italy from every foreign intervention, no 
matter under what name or from what quarter it might come. France 
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confined herself to giving the Italians proper advi a if followed 
by them, would have insured the prosperity of taly ; but 
a in vain offered advice, she cannot go so far as to dictate orders to 


The Patrie of Thursday says that “a special corps d’armée of 15,000 
men will soon be formed to serve as an expedition to China. This corps 
+ Sr cccaaahes Egypt, there to await our steamers to convey it on to 


The Sentinelle Toulonnaise announces that the preparations for 
the Chinese expedition in that port have for some time ay 
suspended. On the other hand, the same paper that the completion 
of the ships of war to be plated with steel is being actively pressed. 
The same information arrives from other ports. At Brest the steel- 
plated ship Magenta, and at L’Orient the steel-plated ship Solferino, 
- in ape At a six, if not more, — - frigates are << 
the stocks, and twenty large transports, e conveying 

men each, are either ro built or ordered to be built. 

The Marshals of France, Canrobert, Niel, M‘Mahon, have repaired to 
the head-quarters of their commands, Nancy, Toulouse, Lisle. They 
have been welcomed with enthusiasm. At Toulouse Marshal Niel pub- 
lished the following order of the day. 

“Soldiers—The Emperor has deigned to confer on me the command of 
the 6th military arrondisement. In placing me at your head his Majesty ac- 
cords me a proof of his high confidence, of which I may well be proud. A 
recent and glorious war has shown onee more what may be expected from 
the courage and devotion of the French soldier. At present, you are about 
to take advantage of the leisures of peace to improve your training and dis- 
cipline, which are the first bases of the power of armies. The experience of 
the past will be turned to the advantage of the future, so that if war should 
again break out it may not be attended with less = our arms than in 
these latter years, and that, under all circumstances, the Emperor may 
on your bravery and devoted loyalty. Unceasingly oceupied in i 
ing and encouraging your labours, | shall always be happy to reward your 
services,”” 

The French bishops appear to have received orders from Rome to make 
a lachrymose and at the same time bullying demonstration on behalf of 
the Pope’s temporalities. The Bishops of Arras, Algiers, and Poitiers 
have already “pronounced.” The latter says he lias had the “ melan- 
choly courage” to read almost all the libels that have been written 
against the pontifical government, and he does not hesitate to say that 
their malice only renders the more manifest and conspicuous the 
superiority of the Roman institutions over the rickety inventions of 
modern times. 


S$wit;rrland.—On Monday evening, the Patrice made the following 
statement touching the Zurich conference. 

‘* The treaty of peace, which as we announced on Saturday is to be signed 
at Zurich in a very few days, will confirm the cession of Lombardy, and 
regulate the amount of its debt. There will be three instruments of peace, 
One between France and Austria, another between France and Sardinia, 
and a third between the three Powers. A Con will be called upon, as 
we have already said, to regulate the situation of Central Italy.’’ 

Writing on the same day the Paris dent of the Nord said— 

‘* The treaty of Zurich will be signed next week, in consequence of in- 
structions from Biarritz. 

“There will be three instruments of peace. The first, signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the three Powers, concerns only the conclusion of peace 
and frontier line ; the second, Austro-French, refers to the cession of Lom- 
bardy, and renews the stipulations of the preliminaries of Villafranca ; the 
third, finally, Franco-Sardinian, sanctions the cession of Lombardy.”’ 

On that day also the “ six” Plenipotentiaries—that is, the three prin- 
cipals and three seconds from France, Austria, and Sardinia—actually met 
at a Conference, when “the articles of the treaty of peace were read 
over.” The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on Tues- 
day evening, oom 

“Tf I am rightly informed the articles of the peace treaty will be some- 
what complicated, and leave Austria a door open to quarrel with Piedmont. 
France will have proved loyal to the treaty of Villafranca ; but, as I under- 
stand it, the ‘Italian question’ will not be settled; quite contrary. 
At the same time the Emperor will have relieved himself and France from a 
very difficult position.” . 

t is reported at Paris that the Austrian Government has consented to 
reduce the debt of Lombardy to be borne by Piedmont from 400 millions 
to little more than half this sum. 


Staly.—Gencral Dabormida, the Sardinian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has, on behalf of his Government, sent forth an important cir- 
cular to the Courts of London, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin. The 
text has not been published, but a contemporary has given a correct 
summary of its contents. ; 

‘* It sets forth arguments in favour of the formation of a strong and inde- 
pendent Kingdom of Upper Italy, sufficiently powerful to counterbalance 
the influence of Austria, and keep in check her domineering tendencies. 
The constitution of such a State would, it is urged, dispel the ——- 
and tranquillize the mind of Europe, at the same time that it fulfilled the 
just wishes, so loudly and unanimously expressed, of those Italian countries 
which have lately shaken off tyrannical Governments. note points 
out the impossibility of Piedmont’s resisting Austria should that Power at 
any future time think fit to attack her, unless she be put in a more favour+ 
able position for so doing than has hitherto been secured to her. Intrenched 
in Venice and the quadrilateral, Austria will always upon Italy, if there 
be not in that country a Power capable of inspiring her with reapect. With 
Austria’s fortresses overlooking her Lombard provinces, and with Austrian 
Dukes established by Austrian influence in the other countries adjacent, 
Sardinia would find herself hemmed in by hostile Governments, and her 
resistance to an attack might be desperate, but must be ineffectual. Signor 
Dabormida points out that peace made on such bases would be in 
only a truce, to be broken by Austria whenever she saw what she held to be 
a favourable opportunity. The people of Central Italy, with a true instinct 
of the necessities of the case, have shown—it is with great | my argued in 
the note—by their recent conduct how indispensable they deem the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Upper Italy. Forgetting their long-standing feelings 
of rivalry, and discarding old jealousies, the different States voted, one after 
the other, with the utmost order and unanimity, their own annexation to 
Piedmont. Their wish, the note proceeds to say, has the strongest claim 
to respect ; its realization would not be the sanction or introduction ofa 
new and subversive principle, or of one opposed to European law and pre- 
cedent, since the principle that would be recognized has already been acted 
upon in various European countries,—in Greeee, in Belgium, and in the 
Danubian ay me ap a since it is to its application that the present 
Emperor of the French owes his crown, and the present dynasty in England 
their first introduction as sovereigns of Great Britain. 
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In the meantime the Duchies and the Romagna have not allowed their 
desires to be mistaken. Tuscany and Bologna have taken decided steps. 
On Saturday at Florence an official proclamation was posted up, an- 
nouncing that the government will from the present time exercise the 
power in the name of Victor Emmanuel, the King Elect, and that the 
flags will bear the arms of Sardinia. Another proclamation relative to 
monetary reform applies the Sardinian system. The coins are to bear 
the effigy of the King Elect, with the arms of the house of Savoy 
on the reverse. The cross of Savoy and the Italian tricolour flag were 
hoisgd on the old palace. The Ministers presented themselves at the 
balcony. Salutes of artillery were fired, and the streets ornamented with 
flags. The Government of tase has also issued a decree ordering that 
all judgments pronounced by the tribunals of Sardinia, Parma, Modena, 
and Romagna, and all authentic deeds signed in those countries shall 
receive legal execution in Tuscany. By another decree, all the corps of 
the national guard are to have rifle practice during the months of October 
and November. A third decree orders the immediate formation of the 
communal electoral lists, and convokes the electoral colleges for the 29th 
of October, in order to elect their municipal authorities. A fourth enacts 


that the military uniform of Tuscany shall be the same as the Pied- | 


montese, except in the collar, facings, and buttons. 

On Sunday a similar scene took place at Bologna. A decree was 
issued announcing that in future every public act shall be headed thus :— 
“Under the reign of his Majesty King Victor Emmanuel.” The arms of 
Savoy were placed on all the public buildings, and on this occasion a re- 
ligious festival took place. A Te Deum was performed in the Church 
of St. Petronia, at which all the authorities and an immense crowd were 
present. 

On the 29th of September, as the correspondent of the Daily News 
was walking in the streets of Bologna, he ‘* met the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, who was going to visit Garibaldi. You are probably aware that 
his lordship professes himself a great lover of Italian independence. A 
splendid dinner was given by Marquis Pepoli, to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of having a long and animated conversation with Garibaldi. Let 
us hope the noble lord will not forget the speeches he made at the Italian 
nobleman’s table when he occupies his seat in the House of Lords at 
Westminster.” 


On the 6th October the Governor of Bologna, on the proposition of the 
Minister, the Marquis de Pepceli, has decreed the abolition of the 
Customs’ line on the frontiers of Modena and Tuscany, and the adoption 
of the Customs’ tariffof Sardinia. The report of the Minister concludes 
thus :—“ This decision is a fresh step towards the definite union with 
Sardinia, by uniting the interests of industry and commerce of the 
country.” 

In their proclamation the Tuscans say that “ the war undertaken by 
Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel was undertaken to deliver Italy from 
Austrian dominion and to constitute Italian nationality. All the Italians 
were summoned to take advantage of the great opportunity, and the 
people of Central Italy hastened to arms. This codperation in a war, 
not of conquest but of national emancipation, has authorized the forma- 
tion of the new kingdom of Italy, which the other European States may 
sanction by recognition, but whose legitimacy they cannot dispute.” 

Tt is remarked that the priests of Central Italy are agitating against 
the new order of things. The four Archbishops of Tuscany have pub- 
lished protests, but they are received with indifference by the people. 
On the other hand, the military element is active. There have been re- 
— that hostilities were imminent between the patriot troops and the 

‘ope’s mercenaries, but they have not been confirmed. It is certain, 
however, that the troops are near each other, and that the Neapolitans 
are sending soldiers to the frontier. General Fanti has issued the fol- 
lowing order of the day to the army of the League of Central Italy— 

‘* Having been appointed by your governments commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the League, ? confidently hope that with your céoperation 
I shall not disappoint the expectations of our common country. Devotion 
to our flag, faith in our good right, and ——— in our constant aim, 
will most assuredly lead to the triumph of our independence. The sublime 
genius who sways the destinies of the powerful and friendly French nation, 
has told you to be a only soldiers ; and the first soldier of Italy, our 
king and chief, Victor Emmanuel II., advises you to be united and patient. 
Discipline, subordination, and study are recommended to you by him who 
has now the honour of addressing you. Let every man work without 
ceasing, so that all may be ready for the struggle which will achieve our 
independence. Some of you are intrepidly watching a frontier which, under 
the circumstances of the moment, we cannot cross ; but we shall shortly be all 
in arms, and ready to rush to the spot of danger if the enemy should dare 
to attack that frontier. 

‘**T require from you all implicit obedience ; my pretensions to exact this 
from you are (besides my commission as commander-in-chief) founded upon 
my long military career, and my unbounded and unchangeable love for 
Italy. The military self-denial which I ask of you is the virtue of great 
souls ; it is sublime because it is the symbol of honour; he who departs 
from it is unworthy to wear the soldier’s glorious uniform. 

**The tricoloured flag of the old cross of Savoy, which guided the Italian 
armies through the glorious trials of past days, and which now floats gaily in 
the face of Austrian opposition, will precede us with the same good fortune 
in those new battles which will once and for ever free Italy from the 
foreigner. The Lieutenant-General, MANFREDI Fanti.” 

Garibaldi is beating up for recruits. He has been to Ravenna, and 
has addressed the people there in the following terms— 

‘* We must arm while we are able to wield a weapon ; independence is 
more difficult to preserve than to conquer. Armed as we are, our concord 
frightens our enemies; we shall always be united for the liberty and inde- 
——— which Italy demands, When a whole people calls for it, it is God 

imself who inspires it with the thought, and in God’s name we will defend 
it. Tomorrow, at six o’clock, an enlistment-roll will be opened. Whoever 
writes his name in it shall be beloved by his country, I shall myself under- 
take the duty of conducting this chosen detachment of my fellow-townsmen 
—we shall the stronger the more united we are. Ravenna is m 
native town, and its name shall remain engraven in my heart as long at 
breathe.” ‘ 

Garibaldi has subscribed 5000 francs towards a fund of one million 
which he proposes should be raised fur the purchase of muskets. 


The officers of the five French divisions now in Italy have received | 


orders to send to their dépéts ir France for their winter outfit. This 


news will suffice to reassure those who fancied that the French army was | 


about to retire from Italy and leave Austria to have her own way. 


The Pope addressed an allocution to the Consistory on the 26th of 
September. It is a lugubrious document, denouncing all that has beer 
done in the Legations, and imputing to the people and Government there 
much that they have not done. It recites in long-winded sentences how 
the Legations threw off Pontifical Government one day, and on “ the 
following day they made a fresh declaration, stating, as is now the cus- 
tom, that those provinces wished to be annexed to the domains and king- 
dom of the King of Sardinia.” It praises the conduct of the priests, and 
declares that the majority of the people preserve their attachment to 
their legitimate prince, and stand aloof with horror from the Govern- 
ment. The Pope energetically disapproves of everything. 

‘“‘ That is why we entirely reprove, and declare null and of no effect, all 
the acts of which we have spoken in this august assembly, and all acts en- 
croaching on the power, ecclesiastical immunities, our civil sovereignty and 
that of this holy See, principality, power, and jurisdiction, whatever may 
be the name given to these acts. 

“Noone is ignorant that all those persons who, in the provinces above- 
named, have given their support, counsel, or assent to the acts which we 
blame, or have in any way promoted the accomplishment of them, have 
incurred the ecclesiastical penalties aud censures which we alluded to in our 
allocution mentioned above.” 

The Pope, it is said, has dismissed the Sardinian Minister. As his 
health is restored, Pio Nono talks of a visit to thesca-shore there to meet 
the King of Naples. 

Letters received from Naples in Vienna report that great agitation 
continued to reign there, and that fourteen persons belonging to the 
highest families had been arrested, among whom are the Baron Galotti, the 
Marquis d’Afflito, and the Marquis de Bella Caracciolo. They are ac- 
cused of giving parties for the discussion of politics. 

At the dinner offered by the Municipality of Milan to the deputation 
of the Romagna on the 25th of September, the Marquis d’Azeglio ad- 
dressed the company on the subject of the movement in Central Italy. 
After alluding to the fact that the Italians had shown that they could 
fight, he said :— 

** Charles Albert’s celebrated assertion that Italy would do her own work. 
(I’Italia fara da se), which for ten years had been used as a sarcasm against 
the Italian nation, had now become a truth, seeing that Central Italy had 
now acted by herself and accomplished all. Now the people of Tuscany, 
the Romagna, Parma, and Modena, had been, and were stili advised, not to 
make any opposition, but to accept their old rulers again, such advice being 
given them in their own interest. This reminded him of a scene in the 
Promessi Sposi, in which Renzo is being led to prison by two kind persons, 
who say to him, ‘ Do not make a noise, keep = peace, let yourself be 
led away quietly ; we advise you as friends.’ Well, Renzo did not accept 
the friendly advice, and had no reason to repent. The Romagnese had fol- 
lowed his example, and he thought they had done right. Now Central 
Italy must persevere ; all Europe having declared that no violence is to be 
done to her, how can she be divided if she firmly resolves to be united ? 
There was an old proverb which was true in every age—viz., that the world 
belongs to him who takes it. Let us, then,”’ said the Marquis in conclu- 
sion, ‘* take the country which God has given us, and that country, Italy, 
will in the end be ours.” 

The Paris Presse has a correspondent at Turin who says he has seen a 
copy of a letter from Mazzini to the King of Sardinia, in which Maz- 
zini declares that he frankly accepts the policy of King Victor Emmanuel. 
He is willing to renounce his personal opinions touching the form of 
government in Italy, and if the King can and will make Italy “ one” 
and “free,” he promises him the support of the democratic fraction 
which he represents. As might naturally be expected the main object of 
his letter is to urge the King onward, and, as he repeats several times, 
“to dare.” “Sire,” he says, “ you are strong—strong with all the in- 
vincible power of a a of twenty-six millions unanimous in the pur- 
suit of one object. You are stronger than any other prince now living 
in Europe, because no other is so entirely supported by the love of a na- 
tion as you are,” 


Grrmany.—The Ovest Deutsche Post has been commenting on the 
speech of Lord John Russell at Aberdeen. It may be interesting to see 
what opinion is allowed to circulate at Vienna. 

«Tt is not necessary to say that Austria accords no legal value to the pre- 
tended votes of the populations of Central Italy. Austria represents in this 
question legitimate rights, and her doing so is for the =r 9 of al} 
existing Governments, whether monarchical or republican. If such events 
as those which have taken place by violence in Central Italy could overthrow 
ancient rights of sovereignty and reéstablish new ones, in truth, no Govern- 
ment, whether monarchical or republican, would be safe. As regards France, 
it is true that the imperial throne is based on a plebiscitum ; but it is pos- 
sible that the possessor of that throne can interpret universal suffrage in 
such a manner as that by means of it infinite changes of sovereignty can 
take place according to the changes in opinion and in parties which usurp 

ower at a given moment. Moreover, the Emperor of the French must have 
Soon able to convince himself by the reports of Count Reiset and Prince 
Poniatowski that the resolutions of the pretended Assemblies of Florence, 
Modena, Parma, and Bologna express in no respect the will of the majority 
of the populations, but are only the dictatoria and terrorist acts of parties 
corrupted by Piedmontese gold and promises. It is curious to know how 
Lord John Russell will put in accord his last declaration with his circular 
on the same subject to the diplomatic agents of England. In that circular 
Lord John established the subtle distinction that independent nations have 
the right to declare their destinies themselves, but that dependent nations 
have not that right. Lord John thus saved the domination of England in 
| Ireland, and the protectorate which, in spite of the populations, she exercises 
over the Ionian Islands. One may conceive that he can apply this doctrine 
to the Duchies ; but how can he extend it to the Legations >” 

The Post Gazette states that the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany 
and his younger brothers are expected at Munich, to take up their per- 
manent residence in that capital, until the affairs of Italy are definitively 
| settled. 


| §$pain.—The Cortes was opened on Saturday, without a speech from 
the Queen. The Correspondancia Autografa announces that provision 
will be made in the budget for an army of 100,000 men, and that dis- 

| cretionary power will be left to the Government to increase this number. 

| It is asserted that England will not offer any opposition to the measures 
Spain may be obliged to take against Morocco. 


Riarurra0.—The new Emperor, judging from the reports that reach 
| the public, has succeeded in checking the rebels. At the latest date he 
was covering Fez, and aiming at beating in detail the two insurgent 
corps opposed to him. The French have concentrated 20,000 men on 
his frontier under General Martimprey, and some say they will cross the 
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frontier and occupy a slice of the imperial territory. The Moors had 
made no further incursions. 

On the west the Spaniards remained in their garrisons, and the tur- 
bulent tribes had refrained from further assaults. The Kabyles had at- 
tacked Mazagan, but they had been repelled. They had also assailed 
Azamor. The report of the destruction by fire of the gardens of the 
Consuls at Tangier, turns out to be untrue. 

The British chargé d'affaires of Morocco, Mr. Drummond Hay, ar- 
rived at Gibraltar on the 25th September in her Majesty’s steamer Red- 
pole. After paying a visit to Admiral Fanshawe, on board the Marl- 
borough, Mr. Drummond Hay left in the same steamer for Tetuam. 


Drumark.—In the sitting of the Council of the Kingdom on the 30th 
of September nine members asked for the reading of a motion on the 
present state of affairs. The President having refused the reading of the 
same, these members abstained from voiing on the next division, by 
which the vote was rendered invalid, the necessary number of members 
to form an absolute majority not voting. Messrs. Tienes and Oldens- 
worth then left the assembly. 

On the 5th M. Tscherning and M. Orla Lehmann brought forward 
propositions touching the future relations of Denmark and Ilolstein. 
- The President of the Council of the Kingdom said in his speech that 
the Government was making continued efforts to join Holstein constitu- 
tionally to the remainder of the kingdom. In consequence of this state- 
ment, M. Tscherning withdrew his proposal, and M. Orla Lehmann like- 
wise withdrew a proposition to forward an address to the King.” 






Ru5ssia.—The Emperor is still firm on the serf question, When 
a deputation of the nobles of Russia, who lately arrived at St. Peters- 
burg to discuss the first part of the proposed law for the emancipation of 
the serfs, waited on the Emperor at Tsarskoc-selo on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, his Majesty addressed them as follows— 

** Gentlemen—I am most happy to see you. I have called you to assist in 
a work which interests myself not less than you, and of which you desire the 
success as much as I do. The future prosperity of Russia depends on it. I 
am certain that my faithful nobles, who have ever been devoted to the 
throne, will zealously second me. I considered myself as the first noble 
in the empire when I was yet heir 2 pete I was proud of the title, I am 
proud of it still, and I continue to look upon myself as forming part of your 
class. IT have undertaken this work with entire confidence in you, and with 
the same confidence I have summoned you here. To enlighten you asto your 
duties, I have had instructions drawn up, which have been communicated 
to you. They have been misunderstood. I hope that all misunderstand- 
ings have now disappeared. I have read your letter, which was presented to 
me by Iakov Ivanovitch (General ye My answer has already 
been communicated to you, without doubt. You may rely upon it that 
your opinions will come to my knowledge. Those of your opinions which 
coincide with that of the commission will enter into the regulations drawn 
up by it; all the others, even those which may not agree with its opinion, 
will be presented to the Central Committee, and laid before me. Iam well 
aware, and you are convinced of it yourselves, gentlemen, that this, work 
cannot be accomplished without sacrifices, but I wish those sacrifices to be 
made as light as possible. I will endeavour to aid you, and I rely on your 
assistance in the firm hope that you will justify my confidence in you not 
only by words but by deeds. Adieu, gentlemen.” 

When the news arrived at St. Petersburg that Schamy] had been taken 
suddenly ill at Tchougonieff, a small town in the Government of Khort- 
hoff, in the south of Russia, the Emperor immediately sent off a despatch 
ordering that he should stop until his health was perfectly restored, and 
as his Majesty is about to travel in that direction, it is probable that he 
will meet his prisoner on the road. The old Palace of the Taurida, at 
St. Petersburg, is being prepared for the reception of the vanquished of 
the Caucasus. An interview has taken place between the Czar and his 
prisoner. Schamyl has been “charmed” by the kind treatment he re- 
ceived. 

§$rruid.—The Servian Parliament, the Skuptchina, was opened at 
Kragujewatz on the 22d of September. After an address delivered by 
the Metropolitan, Prince Milosch spoke, and begged the Skuptchina to 
occupy themselves exclusively with the internal affairs of the country, 
and to leave to him the direction of foreign matters, and also requested 
them to make the country understand the necessity of increasing the 
taxes. The Prince had nominated M, Ichaborotz and M. Jowanowitz to 
be Secretaries of the Assembly. But when the Minister of the Interior 
made known the nomination to the Assembly several members protested 
against it, and the high priest of Waljewo cried out :—** We beg you to 
declare to the Prince that he must not exceed the limits of his powers, 
and must remain within the pale of legality.” The Assembly approved 
this declaration, and nominated M. Graetz and M. Jowanowitz its Secre- 
taries. 


Gurkey.—The French papers publish letters from Constantinople in- 
sisting that the late plot was not directed against the Christians or 
civilization, but solely against the extravagant system of the Pacha’s. 
But the 7rieste Zeitung tells a different story. 

** The conspiracy has ramifications in all parts of the empire. The pro- 
gramme of the leading conspirators, who would have had the support of 
about 15,000 troops, and of anast all the Mahomedans in the city, was—1. 
The recall of the Hatti-Humayoun of the 17th February, 1856. 2. Dis- 
missal of the Ministers Aali, Hise, and Fuad, 3. Payment of the arrears 
due to the troops and to the employés. 4. Abdication of the Sultan in 
favour of his brother Azis Effendi, om is very popular with the orthodox 
Mussulmans. If the foregoing conditions were not accepted, the Sultan, 
with his family and adherents and the Ministers and their partisans, was to 
be put to death, and the Government buildings on this side of the Golden 
Horn bombarded and destroyed. More than 3000 persons are said to have 
been arrested, among whom are five generals, nine colonels, three hundred 
other officers, the majority of whom belong to the artillery, and above one 
hundred Mussulman theologians (Sophtas). 

The Paris Presse says that the Sultan was to be carried off, not killed, 
and that the Christians were to be respected. They had, according to 
this authority, even made a rough draught of a manifesto addressed to 
the Powers. In this document were to be exposed the griefs of the 
nation against the Sovereign and his Ministers; a sketch was to be given 
of the expenses of the Palace and the emoluments of the Ministers. It 
was, further, to declare that the revolution had nothing hostile to 
progress, to civilization ; nothing, above all, menacing to the Christians. 

Later advices report that the inquiry into the late conspiracy has ter- 
minated. The commission has made its report, and sentence will soon 





be passed on the conspirators, Fresh and important arrests have taken 
place. 

Omar Pacha, Chief of the Army of Bagdad, has been deprived of his 
command in consequence of serious abuses of his authority. ; 
_ The Sultan is about to send Mchemed Pacha to Smyrna, in order to 
invite Prince Alfred to visit Constantinople. 


. Sudia.—The summary of the contents of the Bombay mail of the 12th 
September, arrived in London on Thursday afternoon. — It consists of the 
following telegraphic messages, : 

* Calcutta, August 31.—The Government has increased the licence-tax 
to an income-tax of 7d. in the pound on all incomes above 23/. a-vear : offi- 
cials and landlords are exempted. The Council refuses to pass the Bill 
without a clear statement of receipts and expenditure, and denounces the 
clause exempting officials.”’ 

* Alexandria, September 28.—The Nana and Begum are in Nepaul, and 
Romaine is watching. Feroze Shah is in Central India. Disturbances 
seem imminent on the coast of Kattywar. A report states that the people 
of Jeypore will not comply with the disarming order. Captain Richards, 
of the Central India Field Force, has compelled Chuttersall, a leading rebel, 
to surrender. China dates to August reached Bombay on the 2d. ‘There is 
no additional news of importance. i 

“The ship Admiral Boxer was wrecked fourteen miles from Kurrachee ; 
all lives saved.” 

The Zimes states that a private telegram received in Liverpool on 
Thursday gives the welcome information that “the disbanded European 
troops had accepted the bounty, and consented to go to China.” 


Aunited States,—The Anglo-Saxon arrived at Live rpool on Tues- 
day, bringing advices from New York to the 24th of September. 

General Scott, as we stated in part of our impression last week, had 
been sent to supersede General Harney on the Pacific coast. ‘this step 


receives the strong approval of public opinion on the other side of th 
water. It is confirmed that the Washington cabinet ere unanimous in 


condemning the hasty and dangerous steps taken by General Harney, 
without consultation with the Boundary Commissioners, to whom the 
matter was specially intrusted. Orders of the most peremptory nature 
have already gone out to General Harney to take no further steps 
General Scott is instructed to pursue the most conciliatory course to- 
wards the British authorities pending the negotiations between the two 
Governments. The forbearance and prudence of Governor Douglas and of 
the British naval officers on the station are highly commended. The 
United States Government express a strong desire to avoid all semblance 
of difiiculty, and to pursue a just and concilitary course, 

Not before it was needed, as the advices by the California mail show 
that matters were ia a ticklish state at San Juan. 

** Dates from San Juan Island are to the 20th of August. Affairs there 
were without change. The American troops were still in possession of the 
island, and their numbers had been increased to 400 men, Victoria papers 
of the 22d of August say that five companics of infantry, four of artillery, 
and a battery of cight 32-pounders, from the United States’ steamer Mas- 
sachusetts, were at the island of San Juan. The House of Assembly, on 
the 12th, adopted an address to Governor Douglas, urgently requesting him 
to enforce upon the English Government the necessity of demanding from the 
Government of the United States the immediate withdrawal of all its troops ; 
but strenuously and at all risks to maintain her right to the island, and also 
to all the other islands in the same archipelago, now clandestinely, dis- 
honourably, and dishonestly invaded. A motion was also adopted urging 
Governor Douglas to form volunteer military companics. All was quiet at 
the latest dates.”’ 

It is said that General Harney had declared he would call for volun- 
teers if attacked; but it is also remarked that the relations between the 
British and American officers were very friendly. 






€nsta Rira.—aAccording to the advices from Panama by the latest 
mail, a coup d'état has been perpetrated in the Central American Re- 
public of Costa Rica. For some time past, Don Juan Mora has been the 
legal and constitutional President of that little State, which has hitherto 
enjoyed a happy immunity from the anarchy that has devastated the 
other petty republics of the Isthmus; and he appears to have conducted 
the Government with considerable vigour, the defeat of Walker, the Fili- 


| buster, having been mainly due to the efficient aid rendered by him to the 





adjoining State of Nicaragua. But it is related that he considered the 
ecclesiastics to be subject to the law equally with other men; and that, 
about six months since, he exiled, with the advice and consent of 
Congress, a certain Bishop Llorente for refusing to pay a tax and for 
‘‘ instructing his clergy and curates to preach treason from their pul- 
pits.” From that moment the power of the President was threatened 
in the same manner as was lately noticed in Chili, where a revolution, 
happily abortive, was got up on account of a dignitary of the church 
having been proceeded against under the regular tribunals, and also in 
Mexico, when the overthrow of Miramon was resolved upon. A General 
Salazar, commander of the military forces of the principal district of the 
Republic, was chosen as the instrument of the discontented party ; and on 
Sunday morning, the 14th of August, shortly before dawn, a military party 
entered the houses of President Mora, the Vice-President, and the prin- 
cipal Ministers, and, awakening them from their sleep, informed them they 
were prisoners. President Mora merely replied, “ Very well, gentle- 
men”; and in half-an-hour,—for he was scarcely allowed time to dress,— 
he was on his road, under escort, to the sea-port as an exile. The entire 
affair, it is said, “‘was admirably managed; for it was done without 
noise, and without the firing of a single shot.” A deeree was, of course, 


| immediately issued, forcibly abolishing the existing Congress and sum- 


moning another for the 4th of September; but whether by universal 
suffrage or otherwise is not stated. Meanwhile a certain Dr. Jose 
Montealegre, ‘a physician educated in England,” has been made Pro- 
visional President. ‘Thus the supreme power seems to have fallen tem- 
porarily into kindred hands with those favoured by the ecclesiastic al 
party in Mexico when they selected Zuloaga, and on the consummation 
of the event a Te Deum was appointed. Up to the last accounts there 
had been no robbery or confiscation; but the expelled President is re- 
puted worth about 100,000/, in coffee and other estates, and there seemed 
a prospect that charges of malversation would be got up as a pretext for 
seizing this tempting prize.— Times, City Article. 
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Pisrellaurons. 


The great bell at Westminster, Big Ben the second, has followed the 
example of Big Ben the first—he has cracked. On Saturday afternoon | 
the sound of his voice betrayed him, and it was found that he had been 
broken. So ends the second act. Some say it is the mode of hanging, 
some the weight of the hammer that has broken the two bells. Now the | 
clock will have to be taken to pieces in order to get the bell down, and 
until a Big Ben the third has been cast and placed in his narrow hoae, 
the clock cannot be set up again. 

It has been decided that the Great Eastern is to leave her present 
anchorege at Weymouth today, to proceed on her trial trip to Holyhead. 
No passengers will be conveyed upon the trial rip to Holyhead, and all 
the persons who have taken berths for the occasion will have the passage 
money returned to them. Under the provisions of the Mercantile Marine 
Acts the Great Eastern would not be permitted to carry passengers, and 
the directors would be liable to heavy penalties if they did so before re- 
ceiving the certificate of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 


The Coventry Herald of October 7 publishes the following paragraph 
under the heading * the authorship of Adam Bede.” 

** When a false statement has once sprung into life it is astonishing what | 
vitality it displays, and how difficult it is to kill it. When very wise and 
knowing people discover a mare's nest, in proportion to the want of real 
facts, contirmatory evidence springs up spontaneously in their own minds, 
which they give out as positive truth, and generally believe to be such. 
They thus get unwittingly committed to false statements, and their reputa- 
tion becomes pledged to their maintenance, and this is the reason why it is 
often so difficult to introduce the truth. In this neighbourhood it has been 
extensively circulated and believed that Mr. Liggius, of Atticborough, is 
the author of ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life’ and of ‘Adam Bede ;’ and although 
one of the most respectable of our publishing houses, Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons, have positively denied that he has had anything to do with either 
of those works, and although this positive statement has been confirmed by 
their real author, yet a large section of the public here will still maintain 
that he must in some way have been instrumental in their production,— 
that if he did not write - oon he at least supplied the material, &c. Kc. 
Now, we are empowered to state, and we wish it to be understood that we 
do so literally and without any kind of equivoque, that Mr. Liggins has had 
vnothing whatever to do, either directly or indirectly, with either of the 
above works; that their author never exchanged a line or word with him on 
this or any other subject ; that if he claims any share in such authorship he 
is guilty of imposture ; and those who claim it for him are aiding and abetting 
an imposture. We trust this public statement will prove sufficient ; if, after 
it, people are still found repeating the old falsehood, they must be held re- 
sponsible for making a statement for which they can have no evidence what- 
ever.” 


It is understood that Sir George Grey has been reappointed Governor 
4 the Cape of Good Hope, from which post he had been recalled by Lord 
erby. 





A commission has been appointed to define the nature and quantity of 
stores to be sent out to China with her Majesty’s troops, to consist of the 
following ofticers, viz.—Major-General Sir Richard Airey, Quartermaster 
General; Mr. John William Smith, Commissary-General in Chief; Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, the Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
and Colonel Daubeney, C.B., one of the Military Inspectors of clothing, 
lately appointed to the army clothing dépdét at Pimlico. 

During the past week the whole of the paintings forming the English por- 
tion of the National Gallery, the Vernon and ‘Turner collections, &c., which 
for some years past have been exhibited to the public at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, were removed to the new building erected for their re- | 
ception at Kensington Gore, and where they will be opened to view on Mon- | 
day the 24th instant. The Wellington Funeral Car is ordered to be re- | 
moved to Chelsea Hospital, the time having now arrived for Marlborough , 
House to be prepared for the residence of the Prince of Wales. 

The new regulations respecting money-order offices came into operation on 
the Ist of October, and the distinction between minor and major offices in 
England and Wales is abolished from that date. Advices of money-orders 
drawn on any office in the United Kingdom must now be transmitted direct | 
to the paying office, and not sent through the London office, Applications 
for the alteration of the name of payee or remitter of an order may be made 
direct to the issuing postmaster, the remitter making the application if | 
possible in person, or if by letter enclosing an additional commission in 
postage stamps to the Controller of the monecy-order office in London. As 
regards orders drawn by or on offices in Scotland or Ireland applications 
must for the present continue to be made to the Metropolitan office in which | 
the order was drawn. 

Commodore Superintendent the Honourable J. R. Drummond, C.B., has | 
received instructions from the Admiralty to complete without delay the con- | 
struction of Mr. Ward's ocean marine telegraph apparatus, now in progress 
at the factory department at this dockyard, and which is to be introduced | 

erally into the royal navy. The new instrument will be on a much 
arger scale than the model recently exhibited on board the Fisgard at this 
yard. The lamp-boxes are intended to be ten feet from cach other, and the 
tiers of keys and numerals for the conveyance of signals and messages will 
undergo several important improvements. The construction of the improved 
apparatus has been delayed in consequence of the absence of the inventor, | 

r. Ward, who is now in Paris, and has recently exhibited his invention | 
before the highest authorities of the imperial navy of France. 














The railway bridge at Cologne was opened on Monday in the presence of 
the Prince gent of Prussia, Prince Frederick William, and several 
Members of the Prussian Cabinet. It is an important link in the conti- 
nental railway system. 

The King of Sardinia has sent General Bourbaki and M. Erizzo, Mayor 
of Cremona, a splendid stag each, killed with his Majesty’s own hand in the 
Park of Monza. He had previously sent one to General Garibaldi. 

The King of Sweden left Stockholm on the 26th ultimo for Christiania, to 

on the Ist instant the ordinary session of the Legislative Chambers of 
orway. His Majesty before his departure established an ad interim 
government under the presidentship of Prince Oscar. 

The King of the Belgians, after lingering in the south of France, has 
gone to Geneva. 

Prince Jerome and the Princess Clothilde arrived last week from Meudon 
at the Palais Royal, where they have taken up their residence for the winter. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, it is said, is to leave Cronstadt with a Rus- 
sian squadron for the coast of Italy immediately after the fétes in honour of 
the heir presumptive have terminated. 


General Ulloa and Signor Montanelli, both suspected of being partisans 
of Prince Jerome, have gone to Paris. 

On his way from Paris to Madrid, M. Mon, the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Tuileries, visited the Emperor at Biarritz. 

General Changarnier and General Bedeau have availed themselves of the 
amnesty, and have repaired to Paris. 

The Austrians have imprisoned the Marchioness Teresa Valente Gonzaga, 
mother of Count Arrivabene, Italian professor at our London Universit 
College. Her offence was that she attended a mass in memory of the death 
of Manin. 

We are enabled to state that the King of Bavaria, in recognition of the 
services of the Messrs. Schlagintweit, has conferred upon those distinguished 
travellers titles of nobility.—Post. 

Sir Richard Betbell inaugurated the winter lecture session at the Wolver- 
hampton Young Men’s Christian Institute on Tuesday. 

George Child Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, died on Monday at the family 
house in Berkeley Square. He was in his eighty-seventh year. In 1804 
he married Lady Sarah Fane, the eldest daughter of the late Earl of West- 


| moreland, Their surviving family consists of three sons and one daughter. 


Viscount Villiers, the eldest son, has succeeded to the title and estates. The 
late Earl held office in the Conservative Governments of 1830, 1834, 1841, 
and 1852. The present Earl married in 1841 the eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson is seriously ill. A report was current in the 
middle of the week that he was convalescent, but it has uufortunately 
proved to be incorrect. 

Mr. }- ason, American Minister at Paris, died recently. Lis body wae 
escorted to the grave by a French regiment and the whole Corps biplo- 
matique, among whom he was popular, 

The Reverend Angell James, a Dissenting minister, who had resided at 
Birmingham for nearly five-and-fifty years, and who was very well known 
in the religious world for his piety, hivean and zeal, died on Saturday, in 
his seventy-sixth year. 


The public health continued to improve up to the end of last week, when 
the number of deaths fell from 1111 in the preceding week to 1014. The 
total is also less than the calculated average. 

It appears from a statistical account published at Brescia that the oo 
seven hospitals of that town received after the battle of Solferino 32,916 
wounded ; viz. 17,345 French, 13,959 Italians, and 1612 Austrians ; 26,038 
have recovered, 1273 have died ; that is about one in eleven, 

The Lyons journals state that in several workshops and manufactories in 
that city, the practice of paying workmen on Mondays instead of Saturdays 
has been introduced. 

Sir John Dean Paul and Strahan, now under sentence in Woking prison, 
will be released from confinement on the 23d instant. Robson, Redpath, 
and Jim the Penman have arrived at their destination, the penal settlement, 
Western Australia. 


Our Australian colonies are giving proof of their earnest desire to relieve 
the mother-country of all anxiety as to their defence in case she becomes 
involved in war with any maritime Power. Last mail brought intelligence 
that, in addition to the steps that had been taken to put Port Jackson in a 
position to repel an attack, the Victorian Government aoe pooeee laws for 
increasing the troops of the regular army, enrolling some volunteers of 
all arms, and erecting powerfully-constructed batteries both at the Heads of 
Port Philip, and at the entrance to Hobson’s Bay, where usually lies at an- 
chor a fleet almost altogether British, of some half-a-million of tonnage and 
many millions of value. The Honourable Captain A. Clarke, R.E., at the 
request of the colonists, has been named by the Duke of Newcastle the 
Commissioner on behalf of the province to conduct the selection and pur- 
chase in Europe of the arms and munitions of war requisite to complete 
these defences. Captain Clarke was for many years Surveyor-General in 
Australia, and was recently a member of the Provincial Cabinet of Victoria. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

We hear, by a very trustworthy channel, that the Emperor Napoleon 
has expressed his readiness to send to China a large army and a strong 
naval force, if England would but enter into Congress speedily and freely, 
unfettered by conditions precedent. We have already explained the po- 
sition of the French government in regard to the Villafranca compact, 
and our explanation is fully confirmed by the most recent occurrences. 
We have also explained the position of our own Government, which is 
not at all misunderstood in Paris. 





It will have been seen that two of the French Generals exiled in De- 
cember, 1852, have returned to France. <A Paris correspondent says— 


| ‘ General Changarnicr has been in Paris about a week ; he was unwilling 


toenter, secing that the Emperor occupies the position he might himself 
be filling if he had had fewer scruples, and that his African campai 
are thrown into the shade by the late doings in Italy, but he was afraid of 
being ranked in the same category as M. Felix Pyat, Louis Blanc, &c., 
and has swallowed the bitter pill.” He adds the remark that “the 
pastoral letters of the French Bishops to their flocks have made a great 
sensation in Paris ; they are the only gentlemen who enjoy full liberty of 
writing what they like.” But, by way of postscript, tells us that 
“politics have been silenced by the ‘ Légende des Siéecles,’ which for the 
moment 
“‘ Volitat per ora virorum.” 
Another Paris correspondent writes on the 5th of October: “I could 


| not attend Judge Mason’s funeral today, but I saw the magnificent 


cortége ordered out to honour him. The solemnities were attended by 
an immense mass of soldiers with muffled drums and eagles craped, and 
several full bands of music. In short, nothing was left undone by 
France to show her respect for the United States.” 

The Nord and the Zimes correspondent agree in stating that the 
treaties of peace will soon be signed at Zurich. While the Brussels 


journal confidently predicts that a Congress will be called to settle the 


question, the other purveyor of news seems to anticipate some revalu- 
tionary proceedings on the ~ of the exiled Dukes and their partisans 
with a view to the seizure of power and forcible restoration. 

Several frigates, but not the whole Mediterranean ‘~e~ quitted 
Toulon with troops for the port of Nemours in Algeria. e troops are 
to reinforce the French corps on the frontier. 
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October S$ 1809.]} 


The Catholic clergy of Paris have arranged to give a grand banquet in 
honour of Monseigueur de Tulle, who preached in two churebes vn Sun- 


day last in favour of upholding the rights of the Holy Sce. 





Somewhat painful news has arrived in Paris from Parma, conveyed in 
a telegram dated October 6. It is as follows— as a, 

«4 horrible occurrence took place yesterday evening. The Count Anviti, 
formerly Colonel of the troops of l’arma, and held in detestation by the 
people, was passing through Parma on his way to Placentia, but was re- 
cognized at the railway station and arrested. ‘T’he populace, informed of his 
arrest, broke open the barracks of the Gendarmerie where he was contined, 
and, having seized the unfortunate Count, he was dragged through the city, 
receiving blows on all sides. His hands were fastened together with a cord, 
and he was thus pulled through the streets until he arrived opposite a café 
that he wasin the habit of frequenting, where, while he was sull alive, his 
head was cut off, and then carried in triumph to the Grand Place, where it 
was placed on the top of a column. The crivs of joy of the populace in- 
creased the terrors of the scene. The National Guard and the troops were 
called out, but arrived when all was over. At9 o’clock in the evening 
quiet again reigned in the city, and the dead body of Count Anviti was 
conveyed to the ospital, The city was being traversed by patrols. 





The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha has not tamcly submitted to Count 
Rechberg’s rude lecture on his duties as a German sovereign. On the 
contrary, he has sent to Vienna a dignified reply ; a summary of which 
is reported ina —- from Frankfort. The Duke says— 

*“* The Austrian Cabinet must have misunderstood the words of the Duke, 
he having only expressed a desire for the union of Germany, which does not 
render necessary the exclusion of Austria from that union. ‘The Duke, how- 
ever, as a reigning sovereign, must make the reservation that he does not 
consider that au account of words spoken by him is due to any one. and 
least of all to another Cabinet. The Duke had always most seriously per- 
sisted in the support of Austria by Germany—that such a support had lately 
been rendered impossible by the imperfeetions of the Federal Constitution, 
and by the sudden conclusion of peace by Austria. The Duke expresses a 
doubt that the Emperor of Austria, for whom, personally, he entertained 
the highest esteem, had any knowledge of the note that had been addressed 
tohim. He therefore insists that his reply should be submitted to the Em- 
peror.”” 

The Reverend James Bonwell, Mr. Ayres the undertaker, and Dr. God- 
frey, were yesterday examined before the Coroner and a Jury touching th: 
death of the child born in Stepney schoolhouse. As regards the burial it ap- 

rs that the undertaker first placed it in a shell, carried it to the hovse 
where the body of a pauper woman lay awaiting burial, and then, taking the 
infant body from the shell, placed it with the body of the pauper. He 
therefore had to present only one certificate, and pay one set of fees; and 
thus only one service was performed ever two bedics, The Jury returned 
the following verdict :—‘ That the said Philip Yorath, an illegitimate child 
of tender age, in the charge of Elizabeth Yorath, his mother, and the 
Reverend James Bonwell, did die of inanition, which they tind is due to one 
of two causes, either that it did not or could not swallow food; and the said 
jurors do further say the deceased was able to swallow and did swallow food, 

ut whether sufficient te maintain life they are unable to ascertain ; and the 
said jurors do lastly say, from the evidence, it appears the conduct of Eliza- 
beth Yorath, the Reverend James Bonwell, “ Mr. Ayres, is highly cen- 
surable.”” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Sreck Excuancr, Fripnay Arrersvooy. 
The English Steck Market continues ivanimate, and prices, although 
having varied during the week } per cent, close within a shade of those 
quoted on Saturday last. Consols opened on Monday 95} 95}, but were 
subsequently lower upon further news from America touching the San Juan 
question. On Tuesday greater firmness was observable, aided by the re- 
ceipt of higher prices from the Paris Bourse, and arrivals of specie. During 
Wednesday and Thursday the Market advanced to 95] 96, reports of the 
movements of the French fleet in the Mediterranean having only a tem- 
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porary effect on quotations. ‘Today, however, Stocks are dull, Consols having | 


il arrivals 
caused by 
rent 


receded to 953 ; the expectation, however, of immediate addition 
aa 


of gold tends to counteract in a great measure any uneasy fev] 





uncertainty of affairs on the Coutinent; should the market for the mor 
assume a heavy appearance, some cauard or other is instantly afloat. The 
Government Broker buys 5000/. daily on behalf of the Savings Banks. The 
Indian Serip and paid-up Loan continue in demand, the former at 101} 


# 


1013, and the latter 1014 1012. Bank Stock ex. div. for Account leaves ofl 
219 221, and Exchequer Bills 2427. Money has been slightly in i 
demand. Counsols for Money 953 95}, and for 8th November 95} 95] 
Transactions in the Foreign Market have been very limited, with only a 
small attendance of the usual dealers. Mexican Bonds have been depressed 
to 223 224 and elose heavily. The chief improvements have been in Uri- 
barren, Peruvian, and the Dollar Bonds, the Stocks being still inquired for, 
In the other negotiable securities the operations have been only of a trifling 





} 
reused 


eharacter, Buenos Ayres excepted, which has risen to 79 81; Buenos Ayres 


Three per Cents, 193 20}; Venezuela Three per Cents, 28 28}; Grenada 
Active, 17 18; Turkish Six per Cents, 8485; Ditto, New Six per Cents, 


6970; Sardinian, 8687; Austrian, 7577; Russian Five per Cents, 109 


111; Victor Emmanuel, 91 92; Uribarren Peruvian, 84 85; and the Dol- 
lar Bonds, 81 83; Spanish, 46} 463. i 
and rates moderate. 

The Railway Share Market has been characterized by the greatest in- 
activity, and in the absence of business there is a tendency to lower prices. 
No bargains of importance have been marked on the official list in either 
English, Colonial, or Foreign Lines. Great Western of Canada is quoted 
133 14, and Giand Trunks 37} 38}. The traffie returns on English Lines 
are of a favourable character, but quotations are nearly all lower: Cale- 
donian, 443 444; Great Northern, 102 103; London and Blackwall, 64} 
65}; Great Western, 623 63}; Midland, 1043 1053; London aud North- 
Western, 934 94; Londen and South-Western, 94 .94!; Laneashire and 
Yorkshire, 953 963, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolu, 35 36; South- 
Eastern and Dover, 22 234; Eastern Counties nominally, 55} 553. 

Indian Shares are dull, except East India Stock, which has improved on 
a report of a good traffic return, 100 101. Great Indian Peninsula, 96} 97}. 
There is absolutely nothing stirring in the French Market) and prices are 
solely effected by telegrams from Paris. The principal lines ure as follows 
—Northern of France, 87 37}; Paris and foo 36 365; Lombardo- 
Venetian, 2 24. 

Satvrpay, Twetve o'CLock. 


The Market for English Securities is a degree firmer than at yesterday's 
close, this may be accounted for to some extent toa slight demand for Stock 
in consequence of the near approach of the settlement in Consols, which 
are now 95} sellers. Foreign Stocks and Reilway Shares are without al- 
teration, aud business dull. 


Money is abundant in this Market, | 
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THE KEVENUE, 

I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended September 30, 
1859, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 

| QUARTERS ENDED 
Bist Dec. | 31st March S0th June | 30th Sept. 
Iedy. 1859. 






























































Ison | 185) 
' £ | £ £ £ 
Customs 6,209,187 | 5,914,295 | 6,108,418 | 6,576,866 
Excise 5,004,000 3,187,000 4,945,000 5,549,000 
Stamps .. 2d | 2,061,399 | 1,960,582} 1,937,000 
Taxes : 312,000 1,349,000 146,000 
Property Tax | 2,483,000 782,106 1,748,000 
Post-office .........+. } 830,000 | 785,000 | 780,000 
Crown Lands ... | 72,600 64,500 61,979 
Miscelianeous | 840,513 497 650 339,931 
UNI -sadsiass contiamaseceaasisendll 17,032,658 | 15,200,607 | 16,492,256 | 17,264,776 
QUARTERS ENDED 
Bist Dec. | 3lst March | 30th June | 30th Sept. 
1857 | 1858. | Iss5. 1855 
| z } &£ | 
Customs ...... 5,590,018 5,888,352 5,879,939 6,115,422 
Excise.... 4,769,000 | 3,251,000 4,626,000 | 6,085,000 
Stamps... 1,761,000 2,061,973 2,084,370 | 1 31,000 
Taxes . 1,361,000 | we 1,326,000 141,000 
Property Tax . 808,437 | 1,199,587 | 2,454,000 
Pust-oftice .... $810,000 765,000 745,006 
Crown Lands ..... ae PE Nat a 82,000 70,000 | 64,000 | 60 94 
PGT Rcencctccccseneccsteces a 725,707 345,360 | 835,970 531,090 
| ee papeiameninnan 
DOT ccctcbbidcoidekuslecnacieee 15,907 ,162 | 16,010,319 | 16,279,966 16,964,052 
| Year ended | Year ended 
30th Sept 80th dept 
| 1559 150s. 
——_—_—_—_—— 
Customs 24,508,766 
Excise 18,685,000 
Stamps 7,987 est 
Taxes ....... 1190 ,000 
Property Tax 5,686,106 
DRT .dsdeecenntensnasanentaamnmideniunentendiebes 
Crown Lands 
EESUMOEED cccccossesccscsnccesnunssses 
Totals .crccccerctoccccvccesessesccscescccccesescesecs 65,990 297 





Il. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Half-Year ended September 
30, 1859, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding yea: 























QUARTER ENDED HALF-YEAK ENDED 
| Sept. 30, 1359. Sept. 30, 1509 
Increase. Decrease. | lnopease Decreas¢ 
£ £ | £ 
GORRIED . 2000000 c0ceecescouseccnssss 461404 —_— 60,022 —_— 
SD 000.0606 separ enanasendsecsaans 464,000 | ~_— TS3,000 _— 
DOMID  cocccccecocse: cscs 306 00 _ | 7,778 
Taxes oevereesccccccescccocecce 5,000 _ 25,000 | _ 
PGE TUNE ovcccccesece . ° . - 580,000 _— 997,481 
Plast-GGEce . . 00. ccccess asusscene 35,000 55,000 --— 
Crown Lands ...... 2 — ne 1,039 —— — 
SOT oncccsccecescsceccases — 191,759 30,076 
Totals ..rccccoccesscccce 1,072,483 771 ’ 1,558,361 
£ zi £51 
Net Inercas Net Decrea 
Increase and Decrease in the Year ended September 30, 18.59, mpared 
with the corresponding periods of the preceding ) 
YEAR ENDED 
hept. Be, Isoy 
Ine rea se Decrease 
t z 
Customs 1,335,935 _—- 
xcis i _ 
Stamps wy * mune 
Taxes " — 
Property Tax 2,166,519 
Post-oftic« " qu 
Crown Lands , a 
Miscellanevus . bn — 
Totals. ........+ ee - . 2,995,317 2,166,519 





III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1859; the Appli ation of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, toge ther with the 
Surplus or Deticiency upon such Charge. R 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter z 
ended June 30, 1559, vi 
Great Britain eereeeescesese oeee ° _ 
Ireland es erereeecceccess £426,197 
—— 428,137 
Incame received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1559, as shown in Account 1. 17,964'T76 


Amount received in the Quarter ended Septeaber 30, 1599, in payment of Ad 
vances fur Public Works, &c... ° oe eeees . eases . . 





18,086 099 
© Deficiency on September 30,1859, upon the charge of the Con 
od in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other Charges 

1, 1850, and for which Exchequer 






payable in the Quarter to December 31, 


Bills | Deticiency, will be isswed in that Quarter . 2,001,974 
_— £21,048 3 
Net Amount applied out of the income for the Qaartercuded September 30, 1853, 
in redemptign of Exchequer bills (Deficiency) tor the Quarter ended June 30, 


1859, viz.— 
Total Deficiency 


. . £2,929 ,940 
Abute—Kedeemed by Sinking Fund 


200,000 
-_— 2,729 ,840 
Amount applicd out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
September 30, lso9 ° one ose ° . ° ° ° 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter eaded September 
30, 1859, viz 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........++- 
Terminable Debt ........ . cece 
Interest of Exchequer Bills | Deficiency 
The Civil List....... 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ... don 
Advances fur Public Works, &e. « «61.0656 - cn ccececnee : 


10,379,532 


.£5,500,599 





Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, fur the 
Quartier ended September 30, 185¥, viz. — 

Great britain ..... eevees ee PTTTTTITITINIT TET ttt 

Wakes ccccccccscvccceccsccccces Peeves cerecccssoseccccsereeerees 





£21 068,073 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


APPROACHING CLOSE OF THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
LanevaGe has fallen lately from certain master spirits of English 
statesmanship, which implies that those who have heretofore 
doubted the speedy assembling of a Congress are now looking for- 
ward to that event as not distant, and the change of tone implies 
a very material change in the relation of those who have been 
parties to the Italian question. We might call them parties to 
the European question ; for, unless the Congress were speedily 
held, the question would undoubtedly extend. Since the armistice 
of Villafranca the position of our own Government has been dis- 
tinetly defined. It has expressed no disinclination to enter Con- 
gress should the other parties to that assemblage clearly explain 





the objects of the meeting and the principles on which they pro- 
entel The greatest opponent of a Congress has been Austria ; 


who trusted, justly we believe, to the good faith of the Emperor 
Napoleon in his endeavour to carry out the provisional agreement 
of Villafranca, but most fallaciously to the combination of cir- 
cumstances which would have been necessary to confirm the 
wishes of Austria. Very recent events have contributed to weaken 
this Austrian position. She has undoubtedly seen the policy of 
securing what she can while she can, and it is supposed that 
within a very few days the dilatory Zurich Conference will be out 
of the way. 

The reclamation of M. Kossuth has explained to the public one 
of the reasons why Austria has yielded so unaccountably, and it 
has also, from one who is a reluctant and grudging witness, born 
testimony to the good faith of the Emperor Napoleon. However 
difficult the position of that potentate has been, Austria has no 
complaint against him; and Austria’s grand opponent, M. Kos- 
suth, likewise is obliged to confess that he complains only of ‘ dis- 
appointment” in regard to his own compact with the French 
Emperor, and not of ‘‘ deceit.”” When M, Kossuth made his visit 
to Genoa France was at open war with Austria, and Hungarian 
regiments were deserting the standard of the two-beaked eagle—a 
windfall not to be rejected ; and M. Kossuth’s quondam official in- 
fluence in Hungary was employed to consolidate the force that 
had thus offered itself. He had organized a force of 4000 men, 
and in three more weeks he expected to count his 20,000, when 
the armistice of Villafranca was concluded. The judgment which 
dictated the invitation to the interview at Villafranca was based 
upon a careful reckoning up of a great military sum. The Emperor 
believed that he could attain certain results without immense 
waste of risk and of cost, and events have gone far to justify his 
computation. The Emperor Francis Joseph must by that time 
have learned how untrustworthy were the assumptions even of 
experienced statesmen like Count Buol, who disbelieved in Italian 
discontent ; and while the young Emperor must have perceived, 
that with the enemy before him was far more formidable than he 
had contemplated, he had, perhaps, in some respects, an equally 
formidable enemy in his rear—Hungary. 

If it be true that the three parties to the Conference at Villa- 
franca agree to a peace at Zurich, no small part of the Italian 
— is settled—that is to say, it must be understood that the 

isposal of the Duchies, and the ultimate arrangements of the 
governments in those provinces, are questions not to be settled by 
force. Two principles seem now to be more or less distinctly ad- 
mitted. In the first place,—that each State, within its own boun- 
daries, has prima facie a right to determine its own form of 
Government; and in the second place, that no individual Power, 
for its own pride, aggrandizement, or insurance, is to enjoy the 
freedom of making a disturbance in Europe beyond the bounds of 
its own territory. It is upon these principles that the Congress 
—o likely to approach the Italian question 
ut Italy presents one difliculty which does not occur to any 
other European country, and that difficulty resides chiefly in the 
very centre of the Peninsula, implicating one of the provinces 
which has signified its own desire to unite with Piedmont—Bo- 
logna: it is the existence of the Papacy. Most countries of the 
world possess a domestic hierarchy, which, whatever may be its re- 
lations to the reigning Crown and the Administration, regulates 
the Church matters of the land. But the supreme hierarchy in 
Italy exercises, in a more or less recognized form, a jurisdiction 
beyond the geographical bounds of Italy, extending to the extreme 
limits of Europe and even beyond, in partibus in fidelium. It may 
be comparatively easy, in these “‘fast ” days, to dispossess a King or 
a Duke, and to reorganize a State or an Empire ; but how is it pos- 
sible to dispossess the Prince of Rome, as Nonconformists have 
called him, and at the same time to maintain the dignity and ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Pontiff? This is a troublesome but an 
essential question to those Catholic Powers who must take a lead- 
ing part inany Congress. To a certain extent the difficulty is in- 
ereased by the actual state of affairs in Rome. Pius IX., a well- 
ne man, who in 1847 struck out reforms that might have 
renewed the lease of the Eternal City, has permitted all his own 
excellent intentions to lie in abeyance, has barely preserved the 
esteem merited by his personal character, and, if any hopes sur- 
vive in him, is now lying sick almost to death. His sick bed 
is surrounded by the incurable ultra-bigots and ultra-despots of 
the old Roman Pontificate, who are recommending policies the 
most destructive. They have, for instance, devised those letters 
of Pius to Mr. Maguire and the Irish Bishops, commending ob- 
struction and lauding the demolition of the National School sys- 
tem, which are likely enough to provoke at once the amusement, 





contempt, and indignation of all England, whose neutrality would 
have been so desirable for the interests of R~me. The actual ad- 
visers of Pius IX., therefore, are doing their best to destroy every 
vestige of the foundation on which rests the chair of St. Peter. 

The question which they make so difficult, however, is not en- 
tirely without a solution, and that solution has not only been 
expounded but worked by a Catholic Sovereign and Government, 
With a moral courage as heroic as that which he has shown in 
the field, Victor Emmanuel has sustained his statesmen in bring- 
ing the men and temporalities of the Church, in temporal ques- 
tions, under the jurisdiction of the temporal State; while leavin, 
to them, in sual spiritual matters, an independence pet ar 
to exalt religion. The method of treating Pontifical jurisdiction 
in Sardinia is precisely the true method of treating it in Rome, 
The principle formed the basis of the plan in Massimo d’ Azeglio’s 
Note laid by Cavour before the Paris Conferences in 1856. It is, 
to secularize the administration of the Roman States, leaving to 
the supreme Pontiff an independent residence, dignity, and suit- 
able state in the Eternal City. The Emperor Napoleon has con- 
tributed a very important addition to this proposal,—it is, that 
the Roman Catholic eountries should furnish a subsidy to main- 
tain the dignity of the Pontiff. This proposal points the way for 
settling the pecuniary difliculty, while the d’Azeglio-Cavour Note 
indicated the method for settling the political difficulty. 

While the Powers are unable to arrange matters amongst them- 
selves, and are keeping the Italian question open because they 
cannot close their own differences, the Italians of the North are 
becoming practically accustomed to independence, and to an ad- 
ministration which they are not likely to yield again in favour of 
administration by ‘‘the Foreigner.” At the same time they are 
holding out an example of self-reliance highly instructive to the 


| Italians of Southern Italy, and dangerous to that Royal family 








which still so madly speculates on the revival of Austrian stock 
in Italy—the reigning family of Naples. 

The longer, therefore, the Italian question is kept open, to- 
gether with these subsidiary questions, each one of which is 
enough to alarm an empire, the more difficult does it become to 
wrest its settlement from the grasp of the Italians themselves, or 
to conjure away those dangers which threaten some of the 
greatest Powers and influences in Europe. Those who desire an 
example of stability are becoming aware that an opposite example 
may be repeated in the important case of Naples ; Austria cannot 
fail to have been reminded that she has a Hungary at her back ; 
and the Catholic States of Europe must have perceived that 
Antonelli and his policy are not the engines for propping up the 
tottering sag sare of Rome. These undoubtedly are the 
reasons why Austria has conceded so much; they are practical 
reasons why even the statesmen who are most reluctant to enter 
upon the disagreeable business of balancing the account politically 
may at last see the necessity of opposing no further delay to the 
assembling of a Congress. 


THE IMPUTATIONS ON THE RECORD OFFICE. 

A CORRESPONDENT who volunteers to vindicate the efficiency of 
the Public Record Office advances the extraordinary doctrine that 
for a recent appointment in that Office the Master of the Rolls is 
responsible to no one. We venture to assume that Sir John Ro- 
milly, a highly intelligent, logical, and conscientious man, would 
be among the first to repudiate that doctrine of irresponsibility. 
We can well imagine how the mistake originated. Sir John is 
a Judge; in deciding on a question submitted tohim judicially, 
Sir John is, of course, independent of all parties, answerable only 
to God and to his conscience, and perchance to his hereditary good 
name. But of all men a Judge is the one to see, at a glance, the 
total distinction between a judicial and a ministerial office. On 
the bench, the Master of the Rolls is responsible only to God and 
his conscience; but as chief of the Public Record Office, Sir John 
is responsible to the Treasury, to the Parliament, and to the 
master both of Treasury and Parliament, the Public. 

But our correspondent evidently mistakes the entire purport 
and bearing of the remarks which appeared among our Literary 
News last week. We made no attack upon the staff of the Publie 
Record Office, nor upon the Master of the Rolls, or Mr. Turnbull, 
or anybody else. We performed a very simple duty. Our lite- 
rary contemporary, the Atheneum, had drawn attention to a re- 
cent appointment, and, without accepting the remarks of our con- 
temporary as self-evident and final, we could not overlook the 
fact that they were very fitting in a guardian of our historic in- 
terests; we therefore sought further information, found a little, 
and asked for more. The ‘ more” has not yet been forthcoming 
and the little we did find was not reassuring. Meanwhile, the 
letter of our correspondent, enunciating the extraordinary doc- 
trine of irresponsibility, takes the question out of the range of 
literature, and renders it one of public administrative interest. 
The facts are as simple as they are painful. A grant has been 
made by the Treasury--that is, by Parliament—for the selection 
and publication of such public records as may be of public interest 
and utility. Among the persons employed to “‘ calendar” and edit 
certainof these dceumentsis Mr. W. B. Turnbull, of whom the Athe- 
neum informs us that he is a convert to the Roman faith, with a 
just inquiry whether such a person is, prima facie, the best custo- 
dian and selector of records relating to Protestant events in the past 
and Protestant interests in the future. A reference to the learn 

entleman’s own preface to the work of a Romanist writer in- 
icates a certain kind of zeal not calculated to remove these Pro- 
testant doubts. We look further to the work which Mr, Turn- 
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bull has executed in the Record Office, and find a huge Scotch | But, what was the motive to it? Several of the men had been 

m, filling three volumes of 2052 pages in all,--an apocryphal | suffering from a degree of sickness not to be accounted for by 
sare utterly worthless in every sense, historical, literary, | their ordinary occupation; it struck the Medical Officer—Dr, 
antiquarian, p ilological, or even mythological. If deserving of | Waller Lewis, known for his zeal and keen observation in sanitary 
the dightest attention, a note upon it of some few pages, about the | matters—that this excess of sickness might be accounted for, 
size of the preface, would have been ample ; but the work does not either by over fatigue or by bad lodging ; and hence his inquiries 
merit even that trouble: it is simply worthless. Now, if Mr. | to ascertain whether the men lived at a distance from their work, 
Turnbull has been paid at the set rate of half a guinea a page, we | or whether their lodgings were cramped and overcrowded? Re- 
find by a very easy sum in proportion that he has received some | plies were sent in by 1530 men out of 1648,—a tolerable proof 
1077/. 6s, for the work. To this, for a small edition of tive hun- | that as a body the men were not shocked by the inquiry ; and 
dred copies, we must add, say, 300/. for printing, and 150/. for | two years have passed without any complaint,—for the circular 





aper; in all about 1527/. of public money spent with a return | 
to the public that is literally, as old caoutchoue was until a late 
discovery, not worth carting away. If these facts are correctly 


stated, and these figures are correctly deduced,—and we invite | 


correction,—-then the gentleman who is aecused of bigotry is con- 
victed of utter indiscretion, to the serious cost of the public. 

Did we pronounce judgmenton that evidence? No; we only 

inted to the strange charges which it implied against some one. 
Sev is, apparently, a fearful waste of public money, and an 
entrusting of duties to a gentleman whose capacity is thus illus- 
trated by his own performance, those duties beher diverted from 
a public office organized, manned, and paid to perform the very 
duties in question. We might have used very hard language ; 
but we remembered that the strongest ‘“‘case” may have an 
answer. 


The head of the office was accused of selecting a person specially 
unfitted for certain public duties; and it was to be naturally in- 


ferred that, bad as that gentleman might be for the post, every | 


other man in the office was positively worse. ‘Non noster hic 


sermo ”—vwe did not say it was so; we only pointed to the inevit- | 


able interpretation of the published and uncontradicted statements. 
That, we venture to think, was a very temperate treatment of very 


ugly appearances ; and are we to be silenced with the preposterous | 


answer that the Master of the Rolls is ‘‘ not responsible?” It is 
a reply which might have passed in Vienna six months ago, but 
will not suit the meridian of London at this date. And while our 


inquiry, our very temperate and pertinent inquiry, remains un- | 


answered, the whole office, we repeat, from its chief to its 
youngest clerk, lies under a stigma. 
answer which can be made to questions anything but vague in 
urport or invidious in spirit, the whole subject should be brought 
fore the higher tribunal of a Parliamentary Committee, ap- 
pointed to inquire into so peculiar a selection for the office of 
calendarer and so unaccountable a disposal of public moneys. 


ALLEGED TYRANNY OF THE POST OFFICE, 

Just at the time when the authorities at the Post Office have 
been giving their consideration to Mr. Sikes’s proposal for ex- 
tending the benefits of Savings Banks through the Post Oflice,— 
one of the most intelligent and benevolent projects submitted to 
the public for many years,—two strange and wanton attacks have 
been made upon the Administration in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

The first originates in Liverpool. Some correspondent sent up 


from that town to the 7%mes a paper comprising twelve questions, | 


evidently put to some persons employed in the Post Office, askin 
particulars relative to the residence of the recipient, the rent — 
taxes he paid, and how he paid them,—quarterly, monthly, or 
weekly,—his income, how obtained, within or without the Post 
Office,—his expenditure,—his outlay, and what caused the ex- 
cess,—his lending or borrowing, and ‘ the circumstances which 
led to your present pecuniary embarrassment”? ‘‘ Sent to the 
Times,” this case of inquisitorial tyranny offers itself as a salient 
topic for a Voltairesque style of attack upon the Post Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and upon Mr. Rowland Hill by name. 

But what are the facts? The cireular, for such it was, was 
issued solely by the authority of the Postmaster of Liverpool 
without the knowledge of the Postmaster-General or the Secre- 
tary of the Post Office. Instead of being an act of tyranny or 
inquisition, it looks like a process to soften the effect of a rigour 
that might otherwise have been necessary. It had been supposed, 
upon substantial reason, that some of the clerks in the Liverpool 
oflice, very few in number, employed in duties connected with the 
public money, had become embarrassed in their circumstances 
and involved in loan transactions. On a rigorous view of their 
conduct, it might have been thought necessary to dismiss them ; 
but it was supposed that there might be qualifying circumstanoes, 
and to ascertain these circumstances was the object of the circular. 
The local Postmaster did not report what he had done to head- 
_— until after the event. When he did so the Postmaster- 

eneral probably expressed his opinion upon that peculiar and 
gg ~ae course ; but in a public communication to the Zimes, 

fr. Rowland Hill has manfully born testimony to the fact that 
the Postmaster at Liverpool is a “zealous and efficient officer.” 
This plain story disposes of myth the first. 

Myth the second is a little more ancient. ‘‘ X. Y. Z.” sent to 
the Zimes another form, which the letter-carriers, sorters, and 
other subordinates of the Post Office had been invited to fill up; 
and, in signing his name, this Tribune of the Post Office People 
conveyed to the Editor of the Zimes his grateful thanks for ‘‘ the 
vigorous and unexpected shaking administered to our very hard 
task-master.” 

Now, what was this circular? ‘ Inquisitorial” again,—asking 
pen respecting the Post Office men,—the rent of their rooms, 

e space of their lodging, the number of family and so forth. 


We simply pointed out what such an appointment | 
seemed to imply, in disparagement of the office and its managers, | 


If this, indeed, is the only | 


was issued fwo year's ago, and mentioned by the Postmaster in his 
report of 1858, The replies showed that his conjectures were 
right. Families ranging from two to eleven were found inhabit- 
ing one or two rooms—the men at the same time paying rents 
ranging from 3s, 7d. a week to 6s. 6d,—an excessive proportion 
| of their salaries. The notion of promoting the erection of model 
| lodging-houses near St. Martin’s-le-Grand was suggested by some 
one ; but there were difficulties in the way. The attention drawn 
| to the subject, however, operated upon the men themselves, 
They have in a multitude of cases obtained better arrangements 
| for lodging, and the effect is a great increase in their health. If 
| the inquisitorial tyranny of this proceeding was a myth, the bene- 
ficial result of it is a fact. 
To our mind, there is something painful in the readiness with 
which a certain class of grievance-manufacturers will seize the 
opportunity of assailing a man like Rowland Hill. How do the 
public know anything about him? Exclusively for a masterly 
on for enlarging the British Post Office ; for great devotion to 
1is duties, while he was allowed but a very subordinate place in 
the great establishment; and for a zeal which, since he has been 
appointed to the Secretaryship, has induced him to extend his 
activities far beyond the stipulated range of a public servant's 
duties. Hence, while the Post Office is an engine that literally 
surprises the whole civilized world by its successful working, 
while it has actively promoted a development of commerce un- 
precedented in the world,—and so far is one of the elements which 
make England what she is,—it has beeome amodel actually studied 
by the whole civilized world, from the Danube to the Columbia. 
There are millions in every condition of life who have had oc- 
casion to bless the man that brought them early intelligence of 
their dearest affections, But since the name of Rowland Hill was 
a novelty, so long a period as twenty-five years has passed; and 
now is the time, if only as a variety, to indulge the spirit of dis- 
a grt which can always be found lurking in some dirty and 
usty corner, 





THE FOX AND THE STORKS. 
[NoT IN .©SOP. ] 
Ovr daily contemporaries reproduce an extraordinary scene re- 
ported to have taken place in Bow County Court on Saturday last ; 
| and for many reasons we are desirous of giving to the report the 
| attention which is challenged for it. The scene arose out of a 
| judgment summons claimed in the case of Sorrell versus Bishop.” 
| The plaintiff was a clothier in Bow, and he sought to recover 

41. 13s, 6d. for goods supplied ; the defendant did not appear, and 
| the plaintiff’s attorney demented that the defendant should be 
committed to prison. 

The Judge—* It is an abominable system, this system of imprisonment 
for debt. 1 hold the system to be dishonourable, and it is fast becoming a 
penal punishment. It is attaching a criminal punishment to the non-per- 
formance of a civil contract. Imprisonment for debt is a great thing for the 
- of the agent, who holds the liberty of the subject in one hand and asks 
or the money with the other. I have a great objection to sending a British 
subject to gaol. The legislature had almost abolished imprisonment for 
debt; but they are a cowardly legislature, a cowardly lot, onl they have not 
done it. The bill was introduced hurly-burly in the House of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Webb—“ Your Honour has already intimated that you will not com- 
mit unless fraud is shown. I can show fraud in this case.” 

The Judge—* I have laid down no rule. I say I am opposed to imprison- 
ment for debt; it leads to no good whatever.” 

Mr. Webb—* Your honour is simply a county-court judge, and must 
administer the law as you find it. You cannot exercise legislative func- 
tions.”” 

The Judge—* That is an easy mode of logic.” 

Mr. Webb—“ Until the question is decided by the legislature your Honour 
is bound to commit in certain cases.”’ 

The Judge—* That is begging the question. I believe, from the marginal 
note to the section of the Act of Parliament, that it was the intention of the 
legislature to do away with imprisonment for debt. It has been done away 
with in the superior courts, and why not be done away with in the petty 
courts of law?” 

* 











* 7 * * * 
Mr. Webb—“ As the law now stands you are bound to administer it. 

Defendant was ordered to pay this debt by instalments, and three times have 
| judgment summonses been taken out, and when orders for commitment have 
| been made the arrears have been paid up.”’ 
| _ The Judge—‘* Imprisonment for debt is against the oe of the age. 
| You can go to the court above. I have a great responsibility thrown on 
me.” 

Mr. Webb—“ The responsibility is thrown on you to commit this person 
to prison. He has means of payment, and ear are bound to commit,’ 

The Judge—** Then you can appl to the Court of Queen's Bench for a 
mandamus, and I will make a special return to it.” 

Evidence was produced, that the defendant was intemperate in 
his habits; but the Judge declined ‘to commit a man for the 
habit of getting drunk.” The Judge was warned that “sixty 
other judgment summonses had to be heard.” “TI will,’ 
answered, “get rid of the sixty persons on the same principle at 
once, if you like.” In another case he was asked, “If your 
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Honour does not commit to prison, what is the utility of coming 
here ? ’—and he answered, “‘ No utility at all; Ido not mean to 
send e to prison any more.” 

Now we are by no means prepared to adopt Mr. Sergeant Storks’s 
view of the relation between the Legislature and the Bench. It 
is not for the Judge to pronounce whether or not the Legislators 
have been ‘a cowardly lot,” shrinking from the completion of 
the measure urged upon them by their own convictions; it is 
very questionable practice to seek the intent of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in ‘the marginal notes”—the purpose of the Legislature 
from the interpretation of the index-maker. It is something 
more than questionable when a minor Judge avowedly departs 
from statutes and text-book, and makes his reference to “ the 
spirit of the age.” There is, too, an air of impatience, of a sum- 
mary resolve to cut through the gordian knot,—and any other 
knots not gordian,—in a style very unusual for an English court 
of justice. All this merits distinct reprehension. 

And we are the more anxious to express our own disapproval, 
sinee we heartily agree with Mr. Sergeant Storks in his general 
principles, and do Cae that this strange scene is only one 
amongst many less overt instances of the degree to which 

ractised lawyers doubt our system of imprisonment for debt. 
tt is a serious mistake to imagine that general principles can be 
summarily applied. Let us do that, and we at once introduce 
anarchy into all the arrangements of society. All the greatest 
inciples by which we now abide would have been as disastrous to 
society existing, if they had been abruptly decreed on the spur 
of the moment, 
in the statute-book, of any great state, which would not have 
been a hideous calamity treated in that mob justice style. Yet 
the impaticuce is the expression of a natural feeling. Imprison- 
ment for debt ‘s absurd. It is to deprive the debtor of the means 
of discharging his obligation. It is to force a court of justice 
into the inevitable punishment of poverty. For if the debt is the 
cardinal point in the question it will be impossible, in the appli- 
cation of the law, to discriminate between 
debt voluntary-—default by misadventure and default by 
recklessness, Auy man well acquainted with the administration 
of the law would be able to bring forward many cases of mis- 
fortune where the law has operated penally, while many cases 
of reckless bravado have passed with impunity. ‘The spirit 
of the age” ts against the practice of tying the hands of de- 
faulters in payment, whether they fail eong idleness or mis- 
fortune. 

There is, indeed, very great reason to question how far the penal 
enforcement of money obligations is not an action of the law 
which goes to waste. We have repeatedly called for important 
evidence on this subject, but we are not aware that it is forth- 
coming. ‘There is more than one crucial test. No man can main- 
tain his way respectably as a tradesman whose credit is in ques- 
tion; it is punishment enough for him to have it even suspected 
that he cannot pay. With regard, therefore, to all really solvent 
and regular tradesmen, the law for the enforcement of debt never 
applies. On the other hand, the apparent guarantee offered by a 
compulsory law does unquestionably operate as an induce- 
ment for reckless tradesmen to incur liabilities which they know 
they have uo means of fulfilling; and the grand result is that the 
bankruptcy annually amounts to millions upon millions sterling, 
—debts incurred on the false security which the law pretends to 
offer. It is the same with private debtors: if the tradesman gave 
no credit save where he had grounds for believing, no man could 
get into debt beyond his means. 


inaccuracy which besets all human operations. These remarks of 
course have no application to cases of fraud, nor do they touch the 
appeal to law in cases of disputed contract. 

Neither do we for a moment imagine that ‘‘a bill’ could be 


brought in, embodying the idea which we have submitted for | 


consideration, and proposing to carry it out next season. It is 
simply impossible to legislate a la Storks on a question so mo- 
mentous, with collateral bearings so complicated. It will perhaps 
take more than one generation before the collected mind of this 
country can arrive at anything like a distinct appreciation of the 
facts, or a definite conviction. But, we say, 1t ‘s a question 
which is worthy to challenge the gravest consideration that can 
be applied to it. To put it distinctly, we are inclined to say, that 
all interference between debtor — creditor simply as such,—all 
pretension on the part of the law to enforce the payment of cer- 
tain bargains,—is necessarily fallacious in its ultimate result, and 
tends to create an amount of extravagance, of reckless ‘* indebted- 
ness,” aud bankruptcy which would otherwise have no existence ; 
the law itself being wholly unneeded in the regular operations of 
society. 


RESPECT FOR LAWS BY LAW-MAKERS. 

‘“We English,” says the Daily News, in an article on strikes, 
“the makers of our own laws, are the most dutiful subjects of law 
in the world. We are emphatically ‘ a law abiding people,’ and 
it would seem natural, therefore, that as soon as a social conflict 
of any kind becomes serious, the first inquiry of all parties would 
be as to the law of the case. But popular education has not 
advanced so far among us yet as to make the working classes 
generally aware of the bes value of law.” 

But has it advanced sufliciently for that same purpose amongst 
even law-makers? Turn we to the report on the same day of the 
proceedings before the Commissioners of Inquiry into the electoral 


There is no reform which has been consummated | 


ebt involuntary and | 


The exeeptions would be rare, | 
the deviations would amount to nothing more than that general | 





corruption of Glougester, and we there find a law-maker, Mr, 
Price, the late Member, treating the law, and testifying to the 
general feeling of other law-makers in respect to it, in this wise, 

He deposed that he “did not know” that—by the law which he 
helped to pass, and which he was bound to know—* all election 
expenses should be paid through the election auditor. When he saw 
that every clause suggested for the amendment of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act was objected to on both sides, he looked upon that Act as 
waste paper, as the mere homage which Vice ”—(i.e., the Members of the 
House of Commons on both sides)—“ pays to Virtue. It was never 
intended to have any effect in checking corruption” [scilicet, the Members 
passing it are homage-to-vice-payers, utterly unfitted to deal with the 
question of reform], “ and he” [a eect “had always felt a sort of 
contempt for it’—the law. ‘It was useless from beginning to end, and 
he had never heard any Member say it was of the slightest value. It 
certainly had got rid of bands, colours, and chairing, but the money for- 
merly spent fur those things was now spent in other things, and perhaps 
more besides. Never thought of the Act. If it had occurred to him, 
however, he might perhaps have thought it prudent to respect it.” 

Looking to the equal administration of law on people of every 
degree, and to the means of enforcing respect to it, by such lan- 
guage held in public court, before the approving electors of a city, 
we are involuntarily reminded of the remedy propounded by 
Mr. William Chadwick, of Doncaster, in his lately published Life 
of D. ive, cited by Mr. Kalph Osborne as having created a sensa- 
tion in political quarters. Animated by the spirit of the times to 
which his hero belonged, and maintaining steadily that corruption 
| works from top to bottom, and not, as Windham used to maintain, 
from bottom to top, William Chadwick brings this picture of 
| old English remedies before us. 

“The powers in being, Whig and Tory, who had the ambition to re- 
present Coventry, and the spirit or ability to the drink or find sinews of 
war for the street fights which were tu carry the election, might soon 
have been cured of their generosity by a three weeks’ confinement in the 
common town gaol, on common gaol diet, with common gaol companions, 
and a few hours’ exhibition on the pillory platform, a heavy pecuniary 

| mulct for the common fraud, and a brand of the letter B on the right 
cheek for bribery, or a slitting of one or both ears, by way of ear mark, 
with a pair of common shears or scissors.’ [Contemplate, Mr. Bright, 
the look of your reforming Quaker brother in-law, him of Wakefield, on 
whose ejection for bribery you are silent and complacent.] ‘ This,” 
continues the true-born Englishman, ‘is the protection for household 
suffrage. Well, but the committee : committee what? paid for the drink, 
paid for the corruption, the bribery. What committee? All the better” 
—* commit them all,” he exclaims, “all by the blessing or the curse of 
God !—all! to the common gaol for gaol diet and gaol company for three 
wecks, and a three hours’ exhibition on the pillory platform ; and if pil- 
lory could not hold corrupters, lawyers, committee, or candidate, from 
the Reform, Crockford’s, or the Carlton, single out the ringleaders in this 
band of villany, strip him or them naked to the waist’ [naked as one of 
the militia proposed by Mr. Walpole to be enfranchised, and flogged the 
other day at Woolwich], ‘‘tie him orthem,” [off with your shirts, gentle- 
men, and bare your backs, Cardens as well as Prices and Monks!} 
“thus stripped to the tail of a cart, and by the assistance of that laced 
gentleman who walks at the head of the Grenadier Guards with his gold- 
headed walking staff let this culprit, this or these debasers of the people 
with drink for the betrayal of their country, be placed by the half dozen 
together, under the scourge of this gentleman, for a good exercising round 
Trafalgar Square, down the Strand, or up Cheapside, or if you like, 
down that open space in front of Buckingham Palace.” 

In the front of Buckingham Palace let it be,—when the Queen 
| is not there, many will exclaim,—for it will be good for our flogged 
| soldiers to sce that law is equally administered to men of every 
| degree. ‘1 care not where, so long as midday be the time, for 
the riglts and privileges of the potwalloppers of England.” 

Exeunt flogged law-makers and committee men, attended in 
| this case, on their return to the Reform Club, by comtemplative 
| bodies of workmen out on strike, and to be taught respect for the 
| equal administration of law. 








COUNTY LESSONS TO TOWN ECONOMISTS. 

| Tur lecture which we ventured to deliver last week to masters 
and labourers on the true solution of the question between them 
has received very striking and welcome confirmation from the 
whole field of speech-making, lately, at the agricultural meetings 
about the country. It has been generally noticed that amongst 
the most eloquent witnesses to the present prosperity of agrieul- 
ture are the most earnest advocates of the old Protection. Instead, 
however, of making the remark in any spirit of sarcasm, or 
desiring to remind the speakers how much they must have been 
in the wrong before if they are in the right now, we are inclined 
rather to hail this happy instanee of English frankness; and the 
testimony bears very usefully upon the question that agitates 
the towns at present. We want to know why agriculture is so 
prosperous. We find that there is a wages question amongst 
farmers and labourers; but we find also that the leading county 
minds are clear upon the method by which that question must be 
solved. 

In the English agricultural counties, as in Ireland, labour is 
becoming less abundant than it was in proportion to the demand. 
There appear to be several reasons for this very advantageous 
change. There is no longer the same influx of Irish or Welsh 
labourers; and English labourers have themselves emigrated. 
But besides the direct reduction of labour, there is also an in- 
ereased demand for it ; and for this cause there are again many 
gens causes. We have before remarked that farmers are, 
sometimes by their own ambition, quite as often by the rules of 
| the district, compelled to take a larger amount of land than they 
| have capital to cultivate; they are now feeling the want of capital 
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in another form; at the same time that there is every prospect of 
increased facility for obtaining it. 

In the very districts where labour has become scarcer, ma- 
chinery has been introduced; and with what result? Have 
wages diminished ? On the contrary, farmers and landlords, like 
Mr. Langston, the Member for Oxford, are agreed in the view 
that it would be necessary to increase the wages of labourers, and 
to provide them with more continuous employment, in order that 
their services may be secured at the active season. Now that we 
can no longer depend upon bands of Irish or Welsh labourers, we 
must secure bands of English labourers. And the English la- 
bourer is becoming more competent. Not many years since a 
machine introduced was pretty sure to be malignantly broken in 
the use, if not burned in a riot; now the agricultural labourers 
welcome a new invention. They are acquiring “ skill "—shill in 
connexion with ‘the clodhopper”’!—in the use of machines; and 
Lord Powis asks, at Ludlow, ‘‘ How many labourers can now be 
got to thrash with a flail?” But labourers whose faculties are 
awakened by these uses are better fitted to receive the education 
which is more generally extended to them. The next thing is, 
that they require better lodgings; and with better lodgings they 
live in a healthier atmosphere, which no longer deadens the fa- 
culties that they are prem wok 

The farmers more than partake this progress. They see the ne- 
cessity of machiuery and even of “invention.” They understand 
that agriculture is a campaign in a constant war against Nature ; 
and the farmer is becoming an inventive General. Mr, Henley 
justly points to ‘the fabulous increase” which has taken place 
during the last forty years in the quantity and quality of meat; 
the ratio being to a certain extent shown in the fact that meat 
continues cheap, in spite of the enormous increase in the con- 
sumption, But men that now newly consume the meat assist 
in a still larger ratio to produce it. The effect of this movement 
upon the farmer is to make him ceaseless in his observation, He 
is getting by degrees to understand something of the chemistry of 
Nature. He no longer traverses his farm with a listless eye, but 
in all corners sees something to be done ; finds new application for 
the machinery which he must now possess, and demands more 
capital, less to cover the mere extent of his land, than to execute 
operations which he sees ean be profitably conducted. It is true 
that the outlay upon machinery 1s not repaid instantly ; but the 
return is certain: and the farmer who once hated the very name 
of machinery, is now becoming a model to the towns by his in- 
telligent and straightforward application of economy to his own 
business. 

He is finding that to increase his profits he must increase his 
machinery; to use his machinery, he wants skilled labourers ; 
and to obtain skilled labourers he must pay a higher price, and 
must promote the extension of such circumstances as tend to de- 
velop intelligence, self-reliance, skill, and energy, in the working 

A generous application of capital and a perpetual progress 
in the use of machinery are the keys to that complex operation ; 
as they are, indecd, the keys to the issue from the present ‘ dispute 
between Capital and Labour,” as it is called, in the towns. 











ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 
Ovr Eastern highway overland is and must be Egypt, which 
Nature has placed as a breakwater between the seas that wash 
Europe and Asia. [British interests and policy would seem to in- 
dicate, therefore, a just regard for the feelings and rights of the 


Ruler of that country, whose title is hereditary, and guaranteed | 


by the great Powers to his line, under the Eastern scale of sue- 
cession ; and whose acts have spoken loudly of his friendship for 
Great Britain and civilization. 

‘*‘ This ignorant Prince who rules at Cairo,” as he is designated 
lately by one of our contemporaries, has shown by his works the 
faith that isin him. The Egypt of today contrasts with what it was 
when his father, Mehemet Ali, made good his hereditary position. 
To those days we will not recur; we expressed our opinion on 
the events as they occurred, but the interest in the events them- 
selves has passed with the change that has come over Egypt. 


We cannot overlook the fact, however, that the actual position of 


the Pacha is grossly misconceived in England; he has been ex- 
sed to accusations as vague as they are futile; and even threats 
ave been hurled at the head of a ruler who deserves well of all 
civilization and special gratitude at the hands of England. 
Mohammed Said Pacha has reigned but five years, yet the im- 
provements which have been introduced into the country during 
<7 period, and the rapid growth of Alexandria, surpass 
ief. 

His first act was to free commerce from the shackles 
imposed upon it by his predecessor, Abbas; and the abolition 
of all monopolies speedily followed. His next act was to 
liberate all the ‘‘ suspects’ and political exiles, seyeral hun- 
dreds in number, a had survived their banishment, from 
the penal settlement, or Egyptian ‘“‘Cayenne” in the interior. 
His next reform was to adjust, and as far as possible, to 
simplify legal proceedings between his own,people and foreigners 
under the jurisdiction of their Consuls. The result has been 
that sure and speedy justice is attainable, at Alexandria or 
Cairo, for a Christian. Ask our Ambassador or our Consuls in 
Turkey if it is yet so there ? The echo will not be in the affirma- 
tive. The regulation of the Egyptian police, also, has been so 
‘well ordered that now, as in the time a Mehemet Ali, life and 
Property are more secure than in the great capitals of Europe. 

ousands of yoyagers each year make the Nile trip, or traverse 
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the country, and neither robbery nor outrage, nor insult of any 
kind, is ever heard of; all these are to bea prehended when the 
traveller evosses the line of desert which divides the Sultan's from 
the Viceroy’s domain, "Throughout the whole of Palestine the 
traveller must pay a sheik of Arabs for safe conduct; but no Arab 
Rob Roy dares levy “ black mail” beneath Said Pacha’s shadow : 
for his name is suflicient terror to those wild sons of Ishmael to 
cause them to respect his territory. Not only is the free exercise 
of religious firth allowed in Egypt, the Mosque, the Church, and the 
Synagogue being seen side by side, but the Viceroy has made dona- 
tions of land and money for the Christian churches; and he f 
allows the residence of missionaries and monks, who are as fi 
protected from insult and annoyance as the laymen of the same 
denominations, 

Such are the titles which Said Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, offers 
as claims to the respect of Christendom in his relations with the 
foreigner and Christian, within his own dominions. In the inte- 
rest of England he has encouraged and completed that line of 








railway from Alexandria to Suez which is now the highway to 
India, China, and Australia,—the three giant estates of Britain. 
He has done this, not with English capital or subsidies in the 
shape of loans never to be redeemed, or half squandered in build- 
ing palaces, but with his own resources, and to the pecuniary 
| benefit of English engineers, contractors, and nayvies, who haye 
been enriched by his liberality in contracts, and by his gifts. 
Two of the English employées of the Viceroy have recently re- 
ceived baksheehes, or gifts, of 10,000/. each at his munificent 
hands over and above what was actually due to them, There is 
scarcely an English merchant or tradesman in Egypt, if there 
be one,—who has not received largess from the Ruler in the s 
of protitable commissions, Many have made fortunes and retired, 
; and many are daily doing so still, Yet in return for this foster- 
ing kindness and goodwill, a chorus of abuse comes from a portion 
of the English press which should be better informed, if it is not 
—and which seems to feel bound, under some misconception as to 
the interest of Turkey, tomalign its sole vigorous offshoot, the 
| most useful friend of England. Surely this is mistaken poliey ? 
| We have not serupled to sustain the claims of Turkey; but no 
| just cause can depend upon the denial of justice or the ignoring of 
| aceomplished facts; and if the title of Turkey is to be cked out by 
| holding back the progress of Egypt, the dynasty of the Caliphs is 
doomed. 
| 
| 
| 


If Frenchmen do get a lion’s share of the “ fat jobs” in Egypt, 
the preference arises partly from their Emperor’s adroitness per- 
sonally, and partly from the fact that their Government and press 
are both more politic, more polite, and, we may add, more just, 
in their treatment of Egypt and its Ruler. And so also in a 
greater degree have been always our politic cousins of America, 
who give their political agent in Egypt a carte blanche, and full 
7 to treat with the Viceroy as the hereditary Prince, which 
ie is de facto and de jure. 

Every Turkish alle is dependent on Constantinople with 
regard to all questions of internal policy, Egypt alone being ex- 
empted from that dependence by the firmans of 1840-'41, After 
Said Pacha has paid his 60,000 purses of tribute, and furnished 
his contingent of soldiers to the Sublime Porte,—except that he 
may not make a foreign treaty,—he is independent of its jurisdie- 
tion. Great Britain stands, then, in her own light when she lends 
colour to the French imputation, that she seeks to rivet again on 
Young Egypt the rusty fetters of Old Turkey which Mehemet Ali 
snapped in twain, and his children would rather die than see re- 
united. Nor, in any just view of European bondage, does the 
question of restoring Egypt’s bondage tind place. 
| . With regard to that bugbear the Suez Canal, the facts are very 
| simple. In the general interests of commerce, as he sup} > 

the Viceroy conceded to an universal company of all nations, the 
| privilege of cutting the canal as a common Lickous, subject to 
, the approval of all such States, signified through the consent of 

the Porte, notoriously the creature of the said States. To that 
| condition precedent Said Pacha ever has adhered, and still ad- 
heres ; as his recent action in forbidding the works thereon, abun- 
dantly proves. The question is now a bone of contention between 
the Great Powers at Constantinople ; but his skirts are clear of 
it; and it is unwise, as well as ungenerous, to construe his action 
in that matter as prompted by enmity either towards England, 
who would benefit by attaining a shorter route to India, or to- 
wards Constantinople, which eares nothing about the eanal. 

We merely point to the actual condition and prospeets of Egypt 
—with her inereasing commerce, her growing cities—30,000 Eu- 
ropeans in Alexandria and 5000 in Cairo—her long lines of rail- 
way diverging from the main branch into the Delta, along each 
of which run the telegraphic wires, her steam-mills, water-works, 
&e.—all signs of visible progress. And we leave the British public 
to judge whether these are the signs that will tell us whether an 
ignorant” or an enlightened “ Prince now reigns at Cairo.” 





THE FUTURE OF ARMIES, 

Wuavr effect will the inventionand use of long-range small arms 
have upon field operations? We are told that the day of the 
artillerist is at an end,and that the day of the rifleman has 
dawned. It is said that the sabre is no longer to be a formidable 
weapon in battle; that it is eclipsed by the rifle, that it shares the 
fate ofthe gun. War in future is to be not only a game of ee 
and tactics, as heretofore, but a e of “‘long bowls.” Liven 

bayonet is spoken of with a touch of regret, it is true, but also a 
touch of contempt. It is difficult to believe, however, that the 
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improvements of the rifle cannot be counteracted by corresponding 
improvements in the gun, which should be only a rifie that must 
be drawn by horses and not borne by men, fired from a carriage 
and not from the shoulder. It is more difficult to believe that 
horsemen, if properly employed, will not be as effective as hereto- 
fore in char columns disordered by fire, in pursuing a routed 
army, and in menacing extended lines by movements on their 
flank. But most of all is it difficult to believe that the bayonet 
has become useless in the defence or attack of a position, because 
the barrel on which it is fixed will shoot three times as far as 
Brown Bess. There may be changes needed in tactics; that is 
for military men to determine, Cavalry, especially British 
cavalry, imperatively demands improvement. It is for the me- 
chanical engineer to bring the range of the field gun above the 
level of the increased range of therifle. But when all is done, we 
shall still have faith in the bayonet and the sabre as the ultima | 
ratio of the soldier. 

But we may be transgressing the limits of our province as jour- 
nalists in advancing these views. Our object in raising the ques- 
tion of the future of armies is not to dogmatize on matters strictly | 
within the province of military men, but to point out certain | 
practical bearings of the question upon which the journalist as | 
well as the soldier may fairly express an opinion. | 

Assuming that the rifle will cause a revolution in the art of | 
war; assuming that the lives and efficiency of our soldiers will | 
in future depend ‘on the means they may possess of entrenching | 
themselves”; how should we prepare to meet the change and | 
profit by it? There is only one way. The efficiency of an army 
will depend more than ever on the efliciency of the soldier indi- 
vidually to perform all the duties that the change may impose 
upon him. To make the soldier individually efficient to this ex- 
tent, his military education must be largely extended and ime | 
proved. He must acquire the power and be provided with the | 
means of entrenching himself. He must be an adept with the 
spade as well as with the rifle. And why not? 

“* There is nothing abstruse,” writes Captain Tyler,* ‘‘in the science 
of field engineering; no difficulty in teaching it or learning it. It has 
been proved by the Engineer rifle practice, that the man who is taught | 
to dig does not shoot worse than the man who is more exclusively | 
trained to the use of the rifle. An infantry officer who is also a field 
engineer, will post his men at least as judiciously, and will lead them quite 
as bravely, as any other, while commanding them with greater confidence 
in his own resources, and possessing more moral influence over them. The 
best infantry that a nation could now possess, would be one in which every 
man was not only en efficient rifleman, but also a well-trained sapper, and 
in which every officer was a field engineer ; and there can be no doubt that 
an infantry of this description, supported by a proper proportion of the 
other branches, is the army that is now required ‘to go anywhere and do 
anything.’ ”’ 

But what will be the consequence of developing the faculty and | 
increasing the duties of the soldier? In the first place we shall | 
require a class of men with faculties that can be developed, and in | 
the next place we shall have to greatly improve the condition and 
prospects of a soldier’s life in order to induce that class of men to | 
enter the army. Captain Tyler is of opinion that nothing is | 
wanting but sufficient means of instruction; that there is no de- 
ficiency of zeal in the mass of our army; and that the soldier 
who is fully employed is not only a happier but a better man. | 
We can well beli But still we say that if you develop the | 

| 
| 
| 


ieve it. 
intellectual faculties of the soldier to make of him the instrument 
demanded by the necessities of the hour, and impose upon him 
additional duties, as he will be more valuable than his predecessors 
in the same career, so he will require more from you in return ; 
and you will be compelled to augment his pay, or increase his 
advantages, or give him the prospect of promotion. You must 
Pay, and you ought to pay, the proper price for what you receive. 

Now, whether there be a change in the art of war or not, we | 
contend that in the face of the prodigiously developed military 
and naval forces of other countries, the efficient force of our army 
must be increased. We cannot increase it in quantity—that is 
economically and politically impossible ; but we can increase it in 
quality, which after all is more potent than quantity; and we 
can only increase it in quality by “linking improved rifles and 
educated soldiers together.” The improvement in the soldier 
must be accompanied by an improvement in his superior, the 
officer; and our aim should be to effect with a small, but per- 
fectly trained Army all that could be effected by a large one not 
so highly trained. Such an instrument would surely be worth 
paying for, because the price we should pay would only be the 
price of maintaining our position in the world. 

As regards national defence such an army would not be alone. 
Its very smallness must compel us to supplement it by Militia 
and Volunteers, There is no reason why the Militia should not 
be made to approximate to the excellence of the regular Army by 
be ag m a similar course of training; and there is no reason 
why Volunteers, after they have been organized and trained in 
the simpler evolutions and duties of a soldier, not hurriedly but 





dually, should not also be taught how to entrench themselves. 
ew, if any people, can dig more effectively, than those who in- 
habit the alted 


Kingdom, and the labour of throwing up en- 
trenchments would y oar ad and harden the muscles of our Vo- 
lunteers as well as provide for them healthy physical exercise. 
With a small but perfectly trained Army, and an adequate re- 
serve of Militia a Volunteers, we need fear no foe who might 
evade or defeat our fleets and throw an army on our shores. 
Without such an Army and without Volunteers we shall never be 
secure even within our own sea-girt isle. 





* The Rifle and the Spade. A capital Lecture delivered by Captain Tyler at the 
United Service Institution, and separately published, 


Letters to the Editor. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE RECORD OFFICE, 
f October 4, 1859, 

_Srr—Permit me to express - surprise that the Spectator should be go 
little informed respecting the quulifications of the gentlemen of the Public 
Record Office, as to imply a doubt of them by the following paragraph in 
the article respecting the engagement of Mr. Turnbull by the Master of the 
Rolls as a Calendarer of State Papers :— 

* Sir John Romilly may be supposed to have at his command many other persons 
specially trained for such duties. There must be amongst his own staff, men 
familiar with British history thoroughly able to appreciate the context of any 


chronicles brought to light, accustomed to handle papers of the class in question 
and, we presume, not likely to be distracted by any peculiar religious opinions, If 
there are not such persons in the staff of the Record Office, then the office itself 
must be very improperly manned.” 

Rest assured, sir, that a department which owns for its head one of the 
most distinguished antiquaries of the English nation, which numbers amongst 
its servants the unimpeachably erudite Editor of the Monumenta Jlistorica 
Britannica, and the historian of Hallamshire, can thoroughly perform the 
duties entrusted to it; and that the employment of “ outsiders,”’ as you 
term them, is a matter for which the Master of the Rolls is responsible to 
no one. H. 


ADVANTAGES OF STEAM-POWER AS APPLICABLE 
OF THE SUGAR-CANE AND 


TO THE 
COTTON 


IN- 
IN 


THE 
CREASED CULTIVATION 
THE WEST INDIES, 

Brixton, October 6th, 1859. 
Sm—tThe late Dr. Blair, Surgeon-General in British Guiana, and a pro- 
prietor of a sugar estate and cattle farm (formerly a cotton plantation) in 
that colony, addressed a letter about five years since to the writer of this 
letter in which he stated his firm conviction that the thing most needed 
to render Demerara healthy, and its proprietors prosperous, was an effec- 
tive system of thorough drainage. A field of about eight acres had been ex- 


perimented upon, half of which was thorough-drained, half surface-drained. 


The work was impartially and expensively done—nevertheless, the 


| thorough-drained part yielded in quantity, and quality, 82 per cent more 


in value of sugar, than the surface-drained half. The principal estate- 
owners, managers, and merchants of that colony, with the results of this 
experiment before their eyes, petitioned Parliament to enable them to 
thorough-drain their lands, and alleged in their petition that the effect of 


| such a measure would be that twelve hands would then be able to cultivate 


as much land as, on the old system, would require fifty. 

Since that petition was presented, steam-power has been successfully ap- 
plied to deep ploughing, as well as thorough drainage; and a number of 
spirited proprietors in Guiana have subscribed a capital of some fifteen hun- 
dred pounds to purchase a complete set of Fowler’s Steam-Ploughs, which 
will shortly be sent out, with competent persons to superintend its working 
as a first experiment. 

The importance of this movement can scarcely be estimated at present. 
It promises to produce as great a change in the cultivation of sugar and 
cotton in the West Indies, as the inventions of Watt and Arkwright did in 
the manufacture of cotton. It will do more to cheapen cotton, and render 
slavery unprofitable, than all the means that economists or philanthropists 


| have devised or endeavoured to introduce. 


In another paper some of these results may be anticipated; one may be 
stated here :— 

An Antigua planter furnished the writer of this article, last year, with an 
estimate of the cost of cultivating land for sugar-canes in that island. The 
two first items are ploughing and banking. They amount to 7/. per acre. 
By steam-ploughs, this work may be better done for 2/. If we suppose that 
to produce the two hundred thousand tons of sugar imported from our West 
Indian Colonies annually for home consumption, only sixty thousand acres 
require to be replanted every year, the annual saving would amount to 
Two Hvunprep anv Fiery Trovsanp Pounps. B. 


Che Oheatres. 


The most important feature connected with the reopening of the St. 
James’s Theatre, which took place on Saturday last, is the appearance 
of the danseuse, Miss Lydia Thompson. The Polish dance, which she 
introduced into the burlesque on the first night, and which was totally 
unconnected with the piece, scarcely displayed her talent, and perhaps 
those who had heard of the great reputation she had acquired on the 
continent, since last they saw her in London, were slightly disappointed. 
But on Wednesday she achieved such a remarkable triumph in a “ ballet 
farce’’ called Magic Toys, that there is no reason to refuse her a place 
among the most distinguished European artists. A pas de lombre, after 
the manner of Cerito, proved her an accomplished dancer of the. high 
school, when she had already delighted all beholders by the point and 
character with which she went through a sailor's hornpipe, and an out- 
landish pas peculiar to Circassia. To the exertion of executing four 
dances, all different from each other, was added that of wearing no less 
than five dresses in succession, only a few words of trivial dialogue being 
introduced to allow time for the artist to change her attire. The piece 
is based upon Les Pantins de Violette, once played at the same theatre 
by the company of the Bouffes Parisiens. The original depended in a 
great measure on the humour of M. Pradeau; the adaptation is a mere 
vehicle for the dancing of Miss Lydia Thompson. However, Miss St. 
Casse, a lively little actress, continues to get a fair share of attention by 
her representation of the innocent young lady, who has been educated 
on the Carterian principles, that dogs and birds are mere machines, and 
is wooed even by her lover under the form of a doll. 

This piece, constructed merely for the sake of Miss Thompson's 
dancing, is not open to criticism. She does dance, and the author's 
purpose is thereby answered. But such a comedy (!) as the Widow's 
Wedding, clumsily patched together out of old materials, and devoid of 
any pretension to wit, humour, interest, character, or probability, should 
never have seen lamplight, and a burlesque less vulgar and insipid than 
Virginius would have been desirable. Surely Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Miss St. Casse, Miss Eliza Arden, Mr. Emery, Mr. Barrett might be 
used for better purposes than the mere vivification of what is intrinsically 
worthless. 

At the Strand Theatre, a short drama, called Zhe Great Russian Bear, 
has been produced with success. It turns on the flight of a German 
princess from the Czar’s dominions to avoid a marriage with a brutal 
Muscovite prince, and the humour consists in Miss Marie Wilton’s per- 
formance of the Princess’s waiting-woman, who assumes the character of 
her mistress to divert the attention of pursuers. 

The Surrey Theatre was reopened on Saturday last, when Mr. Creswick 
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appeared in the congenial part of Odoardo in Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. 
Odoardo >—we beg pardon—we mean Estevan Novarro, for the story of 
the modern Virginius has been moved from Italy to Spain, and all the 
personages have become grandees of the time of Charles V. As the 
unadorned simplicity of the original might not have suited transpontine 
tastes, when even cispontines are fond of a little show, melodramatic 
situations are liberally brought in, and the eye is addressed, when 
Lessing appealed to the ear alone. All this is intelligible enough ; but 
why the English adaptor of the piece should take so much pains to de- 
prive the heroine of her innocence, when Lessing was so careful to pre- 
serve it, we cannot conceive. A Virginius, who stabs a seduced Vir- 
ginia, is no longer the hero of the ancient legend. The piece in its 
altered form is entitled the Bridal of Beatriz. 

A new body of blackened minstrels, called ‘‘ Campbell’s,” is also en- 
gaged at the Surrey. They are more grotesque and more tedious than 
the Christy’s company, but by no means devoid of that species of talent, 
the enormous success of which is such a singular phenomenon of the 
present day. 

At Sadler’s Wells no departure has been made from the old repertory, 
nor is there any sign of a decrease of Shakespeare worship at Pentonville. 
A new play—a rara avis on the banks of the New River—is, however, 
announced, 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Several novelties have been produced in the French metropolis. At 
the Opéra-Comique there is a short work, composed by M. Fauconnier to 
words by M. de St. Georges, with the title La Pagede. A drunken old 
sailor, settled among an Indian population, not only makes himself high 
priest, but clevates an orphan girl to the position of a goddess. The new 
religion is destroyed by its own deity, as the girl Foa prefers a marriage 
with an English hunter to the reception of divine honours. At the 
Théitre-Lyrique there is a new opera, called Les petits Violons du Roi, 
written by MM. Scribe and Boisseaux, and composed by M. Deffés, 
The action takes place during the youth of Lully, who, after a variety of 
adventures, becomes chief of the “ petits violons” of Louis XIV. At 
the Odéon there is a five-act comedy by MM. Adolph Belot and Edouard 
Villetard, entitled Le Testament de César Girodot. This same César is a 
deceased oddity, who had declared by his last will and testament, that 
the whole of his wealth shall belong to the single individual among his 
next of kin, who shall be elected by the majority of the others. The in- 
stances of chicanery and self-denial to which this extraordinary bequest 
gave rise, constitute the business of the play. 

The Italian Opera opened on Saturday with Za TZraviata. A theatre 
devoted to the lightest class of pieces, and managed by the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Déjazet, 1s now added to the list, with a name borrowed 
fom its directress—Le Théitre-Déjazet. 

Music. 

There is reason to hope that London is now in the way of having a re- 
gular and permanent establishment for our own national opera; a thing 
which our metropolis has never yet had. Even in the best days of our 
musical stage, the days of Arne, Storace, Linley, Shield, and Bishop, we 
had no such thing as an English opera-bouse; opera forming only a 
secondary portion of the business of our great theatres, which were chiefly 
occupied with the weightier matters of tragedy and comedy, while opera 
was not even recognized as a branch of the “ legitimate drama.” Down 
to the time of Macready and Bunn, good musical companies were kept, 
and good musical performances given, at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den; but latterly English opera has fallen into a state of total extinction, 
from which it is only now beginning to be revived by the successful ex- 
ertions of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. But they are as yet only 
making a beginning; and strangers who visit England are still surprised 
to find that, while Paris has three of its leading theatres devoted to the 
national opera, London has not ove. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, how- 
ever, have got the length of obtaining the partial occupancy of the finest 
theatre in London. In this position they have had one very successfui 
season ; they have now entered upon a second, which promises to be not 
less fortunate ; and we do not see why an arrangement, which seems so 
advantageous to both the parties concerned, may not endure till English 
opera shall obtain a habitation of her own. 

The “ Royal English Opera, Covent Garden,” opened for the season 
on Monday evening, with an English version of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. 
This version, which is ably executed by Mr. Chorley, is taken from the 
French original, produced at the Opéra-Comique ; and the dialogue ac- 
cordingly is spoken, in plain prose, without any of the recitatives inter- 
polated in compliance with the requirements of the Italian stage. The 
piece was all the better for being rid of these recitatives, which are mere 
clogs on the spirit of the dialogue and the movement of the action. The 
effect of this English performance was not inferior in any respect to the 
Italian performance already given on the same boards. The part of the 
heroine seemed as if it had been created expressly for Louisa Pyne. Her 
personation of the poor crazy, love-lorn village maiden, was simple, 
truthful, and pathetic; and her brilliant and graceful execution of the 
music surprised even those who were best acquainted with her powers. 
Mr. Santley, who has been wisely added to the company, played the part 
of Hoel; an ungrateful part, dramatically speaking, but full of exquisite 
music, which he sang admirably. Mr. Harrison, of course, had the tenor 
part, the fuolish clown who is the buffo of the piece. Such a part is out 
of his line as an actor, his humour being somewhat ponderous, but his 
excellent singing made up for histrionic defects, The subordinate parts 
were very well sustained by Miss Pilling, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Corri, and 
Mr. St. Albyn. Miss Pilling had a success of the most genuine kind. 
A young provincial, and utterly unknown to the London public, she 
sang an air in the little part of the goatherd so beautifully that it was 
encored with acclamations; and the impression she made was not imme- 
diately forgotten : for, when the performers were called for at the end of 
the opera, there was a loud and general call for her, which was persisted in 
till she tardily and modestly presented herself. This young lady is evi- 
dently new to the stage, but she is no novice as a singer, and great things 
ae reasonably be expected from her. 

n regard to the ensemble of the performance ;—the orchestra, under 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, is very little inferior to Costa’s unrivalled band of 
the Royal Italian Opera, and assuredly no such orchestra was ever before 


that of the Royal Italian Opera; there was the whole of Beverley’s 
beautiful scenery, with all the other means and appliances of Mr. Gye’s 
magnificent establishment. 

_On Monday night the house was crowded to the ceiling, and the au- 
dience enthusiastic. The opera is nightly repeated with undiminished 
success. It will, doubtless, continue to “ draw” for a long time ; but we 
hope this will not prevent the management from giving that variety 
which is essential to the real success of a theatre. This is aconsideration 
which managers are apt to neglect. Many a piece of real merit has been 
run to death, which, treated more moderately, might have preserved its 
vitality for a long time. : 





_Mr. Smith, of Drury Lane, since closing his theatre, has been keeping 
his Italian Company hard at work. Broken into detachments, they have 
been perambulating the provinces, giving operas and concerts at many 
of the principal towns. This, indeed, seems the only way in which he 
could make his Royal Italian Opera pay, with his excessively low tariff 
of prices. This week there have been two performances at Drury Lane, 
with Titiens and Giuglini for the stars; and next week there are to be 
two or three more, with Piccolomini as the attraction. Great economy 
is observed in regard to the orchestra, chorus, &c.,—so that, the houses 
being always excellent, these performances are doubtless very productive, 
whatever they may be in other respects. 





The Paris Italian Opera opened on Saturday last, with the eternal 
Traviata ; Madame Penco, Gardoni, and Graziani being the principal 
performers. The programme of the season, however, contains a much 
greater variety of classical works than is usual in London. In addition 
to the inevitable things demanded by the fashion of the day, the réper- 
toire includes Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Flauto Magico, and Nozze di 
Figaro ; Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto ; Meyerbeer’s Crociato in Egitto ; 
and several of Rossini’s operas—particularly L’Jtaliana in Algieri, and 
Mathilda di Shabran,—which in England have fallen into oblivion. 
Borghi Mamo and Alboni are engaged, and Tamberlik is to sing for a 
_ nights at the end of the season, for which he is to receive 48,000 
rancs. 

Mario has left Paris for Madrid, where he is to assume the manage- 
ment of the Italian Theatre. Grisi, Sarolta, and Rovere are (besides 
Mario himself) the only members of the company whose names are 
known in England. 

A grand opera by Rubinstein, the pianist, one of the London lions of 
last season, is about to be produced at Vienna. It is entitled The Children 
of the Desert. 

The Pope, it is said, has nominated Liszt Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory, as a recompense for the sacred music which he has com- 


posed, 


Fiur 
FOLEY’S CARACTACUS, 

| Ix the studio of Mr. John Foley we have seen the statue on which he 
is working for the Egyptian Hall, and which he expects to complete in 
a couple of months. It illustrates the following passage in Tacitus. 

** As the Romans approached, the chieftains of the confederated British 
clans pushed along the ranks, exhorting their men; and Caractacus ani- 
mated the whole, exclaiming—‘ This day must decide the fate of Britain. 
The era of liberty or eternal bondage begins from this hour! Remember 
your brave ancestors who drove the great Gone himself from these shores, 
and preserved their friends, their property, and the honour of their wives 
and children,’ ” 

Probably the noble Roman had no very accurate report of what was 
said by the eminent Englishman ; but it is equally probable that the spirit 
of what Caractacus said is conveyed in the emphatic text of Tacitus; and 
certainly the hero carved out of marble by Mr. Foley is the man to have 
uttered the stirring address, He is a barbarian, but a barbarian of that 
noble mould, that soldierly stamp, and that elevated aspiration that 
make even the savage a “gentleman.” You see at once the warrior and 
the leader. The form is square and muscular; yet it has the lightness 
of compact proportions and vigorous organic life. Caractacus has taken 
his stand, has turned round, and, with both feet planted — on the 
ground, his weight thrown slightly back on the right leg, the handle of 
his ponderous battle-axe easily grasped in his right hand, his left thrown 
straight upward with the light, sharp action of impulsive oratory, 
his chest expanded and his tense lips Freely opened, he is addressing to 
the listening troop his patriotic appeal, straight from a full heart, loud, 
and enforced by all the eloquence of a frame knit for action, The whole 
treatment of the figure is in harmony with the subject. The figure is 
capitally poised, firm yet full of mobility; the forms are broad yet well 
defined ; the outline, as in perfect Nature, is simple and flowing, yet, as in 
Nature, ceaselessly changing in the nature of the curve; the head is full 
of manly beauty ; the expression is forcible without being charged ; and 
though, as in the passion and action of symmetrical Nature, there is no- 
thing turgid or violent, the intentness of active resolve imparts to the 
countenance an aspect almost awful. It is, of course, impossible to pro- 
nounce a final judgment on a work still uncompleted, nor can any 
genuine work of art be thoroughly understood in a visit of only a few 
minutes’ duration, but we see here a work of labour inspired by a true 
sense of art. 


Arts. 














MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


Blackwood gives us this month the second and—more’s the pity—the 
concluding part of that paragon of magazine articles, “ Horsedealing in 
Syria,” and a second instalment from Captain Speke’s journal of his dis- 
covery of the supposed source of the Nile. ‘The Seaside in the Papal 
States” is a pleasant mélange of observation and anecdote deftly put to- 
gether. There are vigorous translations of two Breton ballads, sad and 
stern like most of their class; and a modern lay from Ireland, “‘ The 
Legend of Barney O’Carroll,” of which we may say in the rhymer’s 
own words, 
‘That the tale, iv not thrue, sure it’s pleasant, 

An’ not at all bad for a dhrame.” 

Mr. Keightley says of his paper in Fraser “On the Life of Edmund 

Spenser,” “that it is written only with the intention of furnishing ma- 





heard in an English theatre. The chorus seemed to be identical with 


terials for future biographers and critics.” Readers who belong poten- 
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o- to either of those classes will acknowl its value; but to others 
it be less attractive. The article “ Aboutthe West Riding” may be 
read with interest by everybody, especially fe the sake of Charlotte 
Bronté and her sisters. In the third and last chapter of Mr. Chorley’s 
“Notes on the National Drama of Spain,” he has with great industry 
and = ae mapped out the national ck character of the Spaniards in the 

century, verifying every point he lays down by numerous in- 
Sieations found in the drama. It is an excellent paper. 


Bentley's Miscellany has a readable pay “ Social Life in Berlin,” 
and the beginning of a brilliant and ae tl story, entitled “‘ Slander 
and Sillery,” a little too strong perhaps for the “fit audience though 
ps but capital reading for the general. 


The Dublin University Magazine criticizes Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
” with a sharp Tory per pen, and a faint approach to the good old 
Tory There is also a paper of some pretence on Mr. Maclise’s 
delineating a meeting between Blucher and Wellington at 
aterloo—a meeting, by-the-bye, which never took =. They met in 
the dark at Gemappes, and not at La Belle Alliance by twilight. 


The Universal Review presents a series of varied and able articles, and 
a capital story, which continues to merit the character we gave it last 














BIRTHS. 


On the 7th of September, at the Rectory, Maudeville, Jamaica, the Wife of the 
Rev. Addison, of a son. 

On the , at Dunlugas, Aberdeenshire, the Wife of Major Duff, of a daughter. 
wr ar the seth at Bellefield House, Fulham, the Wife of Henry B. Sheridan, Esq., 

J a son. 

On the ath, at Sconser Lodge, Isle of Skye, Lady Middleton, of Birdsall House, 

On the 29th, at Trabolgan, county Cork, the Lady Fermoy, of a son. 

On a 30th, at Devonport, the Wife of the Hon. bert Handcock, of a 


On ne 30th, at No. 1, Eaton Place South, Mrs. Horace de Vere, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th of § bh h Manse, N.B., Stephen Edward, youngest 
son of the late Right Hon. Maurice Fitz Gerald, Knight of Kerry, to Margaret 
a. — daughter of the Rev. Robert Story. 

On th , et St. Mary’s, Carlisle, Edwin Guest, Esq., LL.D., of Sandford Park, 
oxfordshire, and Master of Caius College, Cambridge, to Anne, Widow of the late 
Robert Murray Banner, Major Ninety-third Highlanders, and daughter of Joseph 
Ferguson, Esq., of Morton, Carlisle. 

On the 29th, at West Horsley, Edward Robert Sullivan, Esq., second son of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Sulliv an, Bart., to Mary, youngest daughter of Henry 
Currie, Esq., of West Horsley Place. 

On the h, at Felton, Northumberland, Baron Edward de Riederer, Councillor 
of ——— to the Bavarian Embassy at Rome, to Rosalie, only surviving daughter 
of Colonel Sir William Davison, of Swarland Park, and of Lanton, in the county of 
Northumberland. 

On the 30th, at St. Pancras Church, Sir Windham Carmichael Anstruther, of 
Witiews and Carmichael, Bart., to Mary Ann, second daughter of John Par- 
sons, Es 

On the let of October, at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, afterwards at St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, Arthur, second surviving son of the iate Colonel Houl- 
ton, of Farlei; — ‘Castle, — to Martha, the Widow of the late Henry Petre, 
of Dunkenh gh, Lancash: 

On_ the Ist, at Telehdling Church, Sussex, Major-General John Ludlow, 
H.E.1.C.8., to 'Bella Leigh, second daughter of Benjamin Smith, Esq., of Blandford 


, and of Glottenham, —— 
in the 4th, at All Saints’, ightsbridge, by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, the 

. William Arthur Secliaeed eldest surviving son of William Duckworth, 
Eeq., of Orchard Leigh Somersetshire, to the Hon. Edina —— youngest 
daughter of the Lord Chaneeilor and the Lady Stratheden and Cam 

On the 4th, at Withycombe ey Devon, Colonel Spencer Chiftora, late Gre- 
nadier Guards, son of Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart., and Lady Elizabeth Clifford, to 
Ve only child of the late R. Lowe, Esq., her Majesty’s Indian Service. 

On the 4th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Marylebo me, Major Frederick van Strau- 
benzee, Thirteenth Prince Albert's Light Infantry, to Eliza Meynell, daughter of 
Robert Crosse, Esq., of St. Helier, Jersey. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th of July last, at Shanghai, on board H.M.S. Magicienne, from the 
effects of wounds received in heading a land attack at Pei-ho on the Twenty-fifth 
June, ts Nicholas Vansittart, aged thirty-nine. 

24th of September, at Hombourg, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, after a long 
nee, Denzil Ibbetson Thomson, Esq., of 29, Great Cumberland Place, Hyde 
ark, aged seventy-six, a Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for the 


pent of Middlesex. 
On the 26th, in his eightieth , the Rev. Frederick Stephen Bevan, Rector of 
Carleton Rode, Norfolk, Hon, Canon of Norwich Cathedral, and Rural Dean. 

On the 29th, John Aubone Cook, M M.A., viear of South Benfleet, and Rural Dean of 


Season, Essex, eldest son of the late Colonel John Cook, Twenty-e ighth Light 








On the 30th, at Kensington, after a severe illness, Major Victor Raymond, late 
P ter ‘Twenty-seventh Inniskillings, in his seventy-tirst year. 
one the Ist of October, the Rev, John Angell James, of Binsicgham, in his seventy- 
year. 


Crate, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 4. 

Bankrupts.— Jacon Tuemans, St. George’s Street East, tobaccomist — Joun 
Brown, High Street, Hoxton, beer-seller—CHarwes FiRca, Great Yarmouth, 
milliner—Tnowas Hvstier Pans, Newmarket St. Mary, groeer—Tnomas BENJAMIN 
Biockeiver, Birmingham, tobacconist—Bassett EvwARD Lesen, Birmingham, mer- 
chant—Tuomas Witson, Wiekersley, Rotherham, farmer—Davip ALRXANDER 
Lnous, Liverpool, commission-agent. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Kri.ar, Govan, Lanarkshire, wright—Anvor, Glas- 
gow, accountant—Dvx or, Glasgow, wine-merchant. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 7. 


Bankrupts.—Craven Tempter, Filey, Yorkshire, lodging-house-keeper—Davip 
Goopman, Cardiff, Gla ire, watch-maker—Tromas Tipswei, Nottingham, 
lace-maker—ALoxzo Avevustvs Wi_prore, Old Street, chemist— Cuan es Tapperer, 
Saltisford, Warwick, beer-seller. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






















| Saterd .. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.. Thurs. | Friday 

Tone Ove Cent A ee ee eeecese o. sob 95! 95} 95 954 95} 

Soreves 9 953 os] 952 95} 

Sper Conte hed mupeees eovccvees shat —_ _— _ —_— _ 

New 3 per Cents shut —- -— —— -_— -— 

Long Annuities -— —— = = a a 

Annuities af e abut -— -S a = — 

Bank Stoc shut _ _— _ -- —_ 

India Stock? 10) per Cent —_ -—— —_ 219 217 -— 
Bxchequer k: — ~ v di 26 23 23 27 27 27 

Tadia open Cent vere ccervccs _— —— ilLdis. i7-— -- 








POREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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oatme econ covccencceel -Ct.. —— a 
elgian .... A —- 

BLO ...0000 23—- ——- ol 
Brazilian . - a 464 
Buenos Ayres - 78 le 
Chilian .... - 1034 87 
a 8 - _— 4 
Dateh (its. 12 Guilders) .25 — 66 14 
Ditto ...cececcececeeeeess@ = 1004 8 
French ..... eocccccocseees = —_ 275 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— 
Bristoland Exeter... 99 80} 
Caledonian...... 89 584 
Chesterand Holy ——_ 63 
Eastern Counties... ‘oan 
Edinburgh and Glasgo 7 ist 
Glasgow and South- We 1 
Great Northern ........+se+e08 102; -— 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 106; iain and County .....+++«+++ 30 
Great Western.....+.-.+0++ eeee 63 Lendon Chrtd. tn. sia —_— 
I hire and Yorkshire...... 96} London Joint Stock 303 
Lancaster and Carlisie.......... 1994 and r | 6 
London, Brighton,@ South Coast; 1124 National Bank ........ a ji— 
London and Blackwall ........-. 65 National Provincial .  — 
London and North-Western.... 933 New South Wales..... . -| 49 
London and South-Western.. 944 Oriental ....ceseeees } 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 353 | |S (Ottoman............ | 17 
Midland 105 Provincial of Ireland — 
Midiand Great Western (Ireland)} —— South A 30 
North Bri’ . 593 Union of Australi | 47] 
North-Eastern—Berwic ee 88 Union of — } 27 
North-Eastern—York . 724 Say. eeccces = 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 32 
Scottish Central 2.0.66. seeeeees 115 Bast and West India 119 
Scottish Midlamd............+++ —— |} London ........eesee oof 67 
South Eastern and Dover...... | 763 8t. Katherine eee -| = 

Eastern of France.........+.. — Victoria ....cececeecceceseeee 103 

East Indian .....s.+eeeseeeees 100% MiscELLaNrovs— } 

Geelong and Melbourne ...... _ Australian Agricultural......../ 293 

Grand Trunk of Canada...... 33 British American Land... —_— 

Great Indian Peninsular ..... 97 Canada | I 

Great Western of Canada .... M4 at 

Paris and Lyons ......6++00++) 36§ 100, 

Minxnes— 26 
Australian......... _ _— 
Brazilian Imperial. -— National Discoun 3t 
Ditto St. John del Re ee 1143 Peninsular and Ori . 7 
Cobre Copper......«+++- ee 49 Royal Mail Steam.............. 524 
Khymney Irom...... eecceccece 23 South Australian ...........055 354 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 5th day of October 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

































Motes issued seesseeeseesesee£31,500,930 Government Debt..........++ a = 100 
Other Securities... 9/900 
. 7008 
— —_—— 
£31,500,930 £31 500,930 
BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 
Spapetetens” Capital £14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu- 
Rest ......005. 3,736 683 ding Dead \ cee £11,219,969 
Pabiic Deposits 8,528,088 — Securities. 19,792,356 
Other Deposits « 313,271,488 | Notes......ccccccevces 9,388,530 
Seven Daysand other Bilis" . 909 ,006 Gola ond Silver Coin ....+++++ 697,360 
£40,998,215 £40 ,998,215 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 
BULLION. | o } ~ mane. aur Per ton, . 
age rit. Cakes £107 10 0 0 0 
— — Bam, Gtandess. “ 8 | Irom, Welsh Bars.... 618 0.. 7 5 8 
exican Dollars ....... sroveses 0 0 0 | Lead tish Pig ... 2310 0.. 2410 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1% Steel, Swedish Keg.. 1810 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 7. 
a «@ a) . & 
my R. 0. (Sto4s Fine ...... Gee Fine...... 64 to 60 Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Fine...... 45—47 Poreign,R. — 50) Peas, Hog... 34— 37 | Oats, Peed... 21—~24 
Red, New. 37— 40 | White F. is— 68 36 — 39 Fi ° 
Fine ...... 41—44 Rye. 32—35| White 
— Old 43—47 ' Barley 2—27, Blue 
cooece 47— Mal 32—40 Beans, 
New seece . 36—44 | Malt, Ord... 56~—63 Harrow... 40—47 | Fine .... 27— 28 


six. WEEKS AVERAGE. 
| Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat. - Bis. a 


7 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
1 











+ 424. 10d, | Rye 
34 «8 | Bean 
22 10 | Peas.. 






. 41 
38 





PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ..,....++++ Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. doz. 
BeCONGS .....cvccccececevesece Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 5i. 13s. per cwt. 


Norfolk and Stockton . 
American ......- 





Canadian 
Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the ‘iw ih 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoars anno Leapewmatt.* + ae MARKET.” Heap or Cartte at TED 























*. *. d. s s. a. CaTTLs-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 Oto3 Sto4d O 5 Th ° 
Mutton 3 6—40-—4 4 5 
Veal... 3 @O—3 8—4 4 4 
Pork... 3 6—4 0—5 0 4 
Lamb. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 tH) 

8 
OPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 608. to 76s. — Tegs ..ceeeceee per Ib. i to 

Mid and Bast Kent ditto..... 84 — 147 | Half-bred Wethers 

Sussex ditto....ceseccecereee 5s — 68 Leicester Pleeces ........ 

Parnham ditto .........6606+ o— 0 Combing Skins .........-++++ 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMtTHrIELD. Whrirecnwarec. CumBERLaND, 

Hay, Good ...... vee Ge. to TOs. tO BAS ceceeceees. 788. to 86s, 

Inferior ...... 54 42 — 6B cccccceceee 60 — 72 

D cal coveevcces 0 O09 —_ @O ceccccveces o=— 06 

MOVE .. nccccccccecs 9a FO = 105 no ceeeeeee » 9% — 100 

Wheat Straw . eo 2 25 DW cecescreves au — 3 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 29. - to 2s. = Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine ......++++. 2 —2 Brandy, Best Brands..... 8 4 — 9 6 
wee "emer ovevccees 4 : thy : Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb, 0 5 — 0 8} 

n bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 40 0 
Coffee Aeeanbendh ewt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d. Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 @ 

Good Ordinary eevccees 53s. Od. to 56%. Cd.| Tallow a — C...percwt. ~ o—o0@ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68.0d.to 87s. 64.)  § | -/§_ TOW cece eeensees 3— 006 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d. Rape Oil, ‘English refined 36 o—37 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 8}d. Brown.....++ + 35 6 — 36 0 

West IndiaMolasses.... 128. 6d.to 17s. 0d.| Linseed Oil...... seceeeees 2 3E— 28 6 

POTAT( ES. Cocoa-nut Oil.....+-.....41 0 — 43 0 
85s.to110s./ Palm Oil,....... .45 0 —46 0 

” Linseed Oll-cake er ton. 185 0 190 © 

York Regents... v : - : § 





Scotch ws «+e 





% See Se Se 


— Se See Se 
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GAME LIST. 
LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND WESTMINSTER. 


First Publication for 1859. 


LIST OF PERSONS who have taken out GENERAL GAME CERTIFICATES at 4/. 0s. 10d. each, including the 
Additional Duty of 10 per cent., under the Act of 3 Vict., cap. 17. (Schedule D.) 


Abbott, William Ward, Esq. 26 Bedford 
row 

Abbott, Frederick, J. Esq. Inner Temple 

Adams, Thomas, 4 Bow c urchyard 

Adams, William, 5 Henrietta street 

Adair, Colonel Alex. Shafto,7 Audley sq. 

Addison, John, 6 Delahay street, West- 
minster 

Addison, Dr. 51 Berkeley square 

Adie, Patrick, Sussex place 

Alexander, H. R. 170 New Bond st. 

Alexander, Rev. C. 90 Guildford street, 
Russell square 

Alexander, James B. 56 Montagu sq. 

Allerton, Richard, 67 Alma terrace, Mile 
end 

Allison, — @ Warnford court 

Alliff, Samuel, | Melville ter. Clerken- 
well 

Allwright, William, 56 Rathbone place 

Ambler, John, Grove house, Holloway 

Ames, Henry, a? Eaton square 

Anderson, John, Esq. 42 Green street 

Anderson, Charles Henry, Esq. Warwick 
road, Clapton 

Anderson, Edward Robert, 99 West- 
bourne terrace 

Andrew, John James, 5 White hart ct, 

Andrews, Abraham, 794 Queen street 

Annesley, George, 19 Queen's gardens 

Anstey, Edward, 5 Warwick street, 
Golden square 

Anson, Major Hon. Augustus, 25 Hill 
street 

Anton, Henry, 38 Cannon street 

Appach, F. Hobson, Esq. 6 New square, 
Lincoln's inn 

Archer, Robert, 11 Idol lane 

Armstrong, George, 49 Welbeck street 

Armstrong, R. B, 29 Chester square 

Arnett, Charles, 355 Oxford street 

Arnold, James, 119 New Bond street 

Arundell, Henry Raymond, 60 Mount st. 

Asbury, Edward J. Enfield 

Ashdown, Middleton, Bessboroug) st. 

Ashton, Thomas J. 31 Cavendish square 

Aspinall, Robert Augustus, 26 Motcomb 
street 

Atherley, Francis, 77 Eaton place 

Atherley, Edward, 77 Eaton place 

Atherley, Sydney, 77 Eaton place 

At 5 Alfred, Kensington 

Austin, Henry de Bruno, Ealing 

Aveling, H. John, 4 Albert terrace, Is- 
lington 

Babington, B. 7 Stone buildings, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Bagzallay, Thomas Weston, 5 Love lane 

Baillie, Alex. Horatio, Esq. 14 Belgrave 
square 

Baillie, Henry, 233 Oxford street 

Baily, John Walker, 71 Gracechurch st. 

Baily, Henry, 71 Gracechurch street 

Bainbridge, Henry, 12 St. Paul’s church- 
yard 

Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, 25 Holborn 

Bainbridge, Thomas Young Campbell, 
25 Holborn 

Baker, Horace, 127 Camden road villas 

Balguy, Francis St. John, Esq. 27 Great 
Alie street, Whitechapel 

Ballard, Thomas, Kempton lodge, Sun- 


bury 

Ball, Charles James, Holloway 

Banister, Joseph, Esq. 48 Coleshill st. 

Banbury, E. Lincoln's inn 

Banbury, George, Lombard street 

Banner, John, 35 King William street 

Banner, Edward Gregson, 57 Grace- 
church street 

Bannister, Francis, 29 Gracechnrch st. 

Banting, Thomas, 3 Orme square, Bays- 
water 

Banks, G. W. Abingdon street 

Barker, Samuel, West Drayton 

Barker, John, Newgate market 

Barker, H. James, 2 Westbourne grove 
west 

Barker, Alexander, Esq. 103 Piceadilly 

Barnes, Prederick, Russell street, Covent 
garden 

Barnes, James, Russell Street, Covent 

arden 

Barnes, John 4. 48 Portland place 

Barnes, William, F.sq. 70 New Bond st. 

Barnard, Rev. Charles, 6 Eccleston sq. 

Barber, George Henley, 104 Ironmonger 
lane 

Barclay, Hanbury, Threadneedle st. 

Baring, Thomas, Esq. 11 Berkeley sq. 

Baring, Edward Charles, § Bishopsgate 
street within 

Barnett, John, 134 Minories 

Barnett, Thomas, Kempton Park, Sun- 
bury 

Barnett, Edward, 134 Minories 

Bardsley, David, Finchley 

Barlow, Francis Mount, 49 Montagu sq. 

Barford, Alfred H. 1 Cornwall terrace 

Barton, John Arthur, 31 Porehester sq. 

Barrett, John Henry, 30 Russell square 

Barrand, James, Whitefriars 

Bassam, William, 68 High street, St. 
John’s wood 

Bates, Richard, Edmonton 

Bathurst, Henry Allen, 10 Baker street 

Bathurst, Allen A. Esq. 8 Grosvenor sq. 

Bateson, George, L 6 Albany 





Bateson, John, Inner Temple 
Bateson, Capt. 3144 Oxford street 
Bateson, Thomas, Esq. 32 Grosvenor pl. 
Batterbee, William, Stoke Newington 
Batt, Henry W. West Drayton 
Rattcock, George, Chelsea 
Baxter, Henry John, Middle Temple 
Baxter, Thomas, 148 Minories 
Baxendale, Joseph H. 45 Gresham street 
Bayford, Robert A. 52 Upper Bedford pl. 
Bayley, M. W. Chelsea 
Bayley, Major J. A. 315 Oxford st. and 
49 Grove end rd. St. John’s wood 
Bayley, Henry, 122 Leadenhall street 
Beauclerk, Lord George, 43, Old Bond st. 
Beadel, Frederick, Gresham street 
Beadel, William James, Gresham street 
Beauchamp, Charles D. 17 Bryanston st, 
Bean, William, The Mount, Hampstead 
Beard, Jacob, Boswell court 
Beck, Abraham, Northolt 
Beckett, H. H. 12 John st. Bedford row 
Beckwick, Joseph Henry, Auetinfriars 
Bedwell, Frederick, 11 Norfolk sq. 
Bedingfield, John, Richmond villa 
Bedford, Charles St. Clare, Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster 
Beebe, Alfred, 32 Somerset street 
Beloe, Charles, Esq. 16 Bolton street 
Belfrage, H. Picton villas, Camden rd. 
Bell, Dr. William, 18 Hertford street 
Bell, Charles, 36 Bedford row 
Bell, Frederick, 27 Hatton garden 
Bell, William, 15 Oxford street 
Bell, John, 26 James st. Covent garden 
Bentinck, Gen. Sir H. 35 Grosvenor st. 
Benison, Henry, 43 Lothbury 
Bennett, G. Esq. 34, South Audley st. 
Bennett, H. 49 Great Queen street 
Berkeley, 8. F. Esq. 3 Bolton row 
Berkeley, the Hon. T. M. F. Cranford 
Berkeley, C. C. 5 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Berkeley, Comyns Rowland, Kensington 
Berkley, Henry C. 14 Milton street 
Beresford, G, Esq. Grange rd. Dalston 
Berry, Arthur Fk. Church street 
Bethell, W. Y. 3 Stone bidgs. Lincoln's 


inn 

Bethell, Sir R. 3 Stone bldgs, Lincoln’s 
inn 

Betts, William, The Heath 

Biggs, Thomas, Smith, 23 Gutter lane 

Biggs, Edward Baron, 31 Edgware rd. 

Bigge, Lieut.-Col. B 6 Albany 

Billson, Henry, Esq. 16 Chester terrace 

Binney, William Scott, 37, Bryanston sq. 

Binney, Edward Dyer, 37, Bryanston sq. 

Birt, Jacob, 30 Sussex gardens 

Birkbeck, Edward, Nicholas lane 

Birkbeck, Robert, 65 Lombard street 

Birchill, B. H. H. Tangley pk. Hampton 

Birch, J. W. 9 New Broad ttrcet 

Birch, Capt. W. United Service Club 

Bird, James, Hammersmith 

Bird, John, Hammersmith 

Bishop, John, Harmondsworth 

Bishop, Jas. Ropemaker st. St. Luke's 

Blackborne, A. Esq. 25 South Audley st. 

Black, John, 60 Mark Lane 

Blaine, Robert 8. Colonial chambers 

Blake, Henry W. 18 Lombard street 

Blackwell, Thomas, Harrow weald 

Blackwell, Chas. Edmd. Harrow weald 

Blackwell, Samuel John, Harrow weald 

Black, John, Esq. Priory, Homerton and 
Lochgoihead, Argylishire, N.B. 

Blackman, baker, Kensington 

Blanshard, Henry, 5 Upper Bedford pl. 

Bladon, W. Cockspur street 

Bliss, the Baron de, Berkeley house, 
Hyde park square 

Blois, Col. J. F. 6 York st. St. James's 

Blunt, Captain, 13 John street, Adelphi 

Blunt, Francis Seawen, Esq. 87 Pieca- 
dilly, and Clifford street 

Blundell, Robert, | Old Fish street hill 

Boden, George, Middle Temple 

Bonser, Joseph, Esq. 6 Hill street 

Bonhote, Thomas, 150 Leadenhall street 

Bones, John, C. A, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club 

Bones, John, Clarendon place 

Bonney, Rt. Wm. W. 10 Cornwall cres. 

Bond, Richard Ramsey, 51 Seymour st. 

Boniface, Mr. Wm. 29 Up. Grosvenor st. 

Bonnor, George, 49 Pall Mall 

Boord, Samuel Elkington, Enfield 

Boord, Thos. W. jun. Bartholomew clese 

Booty, James, 30 Edgware road 

Booker, Frederick, Edmonton 

Bookett, John 8. 60 Lincoln's inn fields 


| Booth, Samuel Barker, 4 Gray's inn sq. 


Borton, E. Esq. 8 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Boswell, Stephen, Edmonton 

Boully, Peter, 6 Grove terrace 

Boultbee, Edward F. Esq. 13 Bruton st. 

Boutcher, Emanuel, 7 St. Mildred ct. 

Bourbel, A. de, Army and Navy Clab 

Boulton, Charles G. 47 Montagu square 

Boucher, George, Greenford 

Boulter, W. Chandos street 

Bourchier, Major Claude, Rifle Brigade 

Bourchier, Capt. Chas. Army and Navy 
Club 

Bovill, Walter, 80 Cannon street west 

Bowman, John, 9 Bread street 

Bowman, William, 9 Bread street 

Bo vyer, Frederick, Twiekenham 





Bowyer, Charles, 4 Cleveland square 

Bowen, H. 66 st. Gloucester pl. 

Bowers, General C. RB. 31 Wilton pl. 

Bowles, Sir George, 27 Curzon street 

Boyd, John, 7 Friday street 

Boys, James, 12 Great St. Helen's 

Boyle, James Wm. Hammersmith 

Boyle, Capt. Alexander, 38 Princes gate 

Braham, Charles Bamfield, 7 Bolton row 

Brampton, George, Stoke Newington 

Brand, James, jun, 37 New Broad street 

Bradford, Colonel W. J. 58 Montagu sq. 

Brassey, Hy. Arthur, Chelsea 

Brassey, Thomas, Chelsea 

Brassey, Thomas. jun. Chelsea 

Bransdon, J. St. Leonard’s rd. Bromley 

Breavington, W. G. R. Heston 

Brenden, Major, Army and Navy Club 

Brewer, Eli, 43 Duke st. Manchester sq. 

Bridge, Arthur Woolfrey, Hammersmi 

Bridport, Lord, 12 Wimpole street 

Bright, Sir C. T. 58 Threadneedle street 

Brinckman, T. H. Esq. 40 Berkeley 9q. 

Britten, D. 7 Hanover ter. Regent's park 

Bridgewater, Thomas, Harrow 

Bridge, Alfred Chas. Middle Temple 

Bristowe. H. PF. 22 Old sq. Lincoln's inn 

Briggs, T. C.6 Old sq. Lincoln's inn 

Browning, Thomas, 6 Whitehall 

Brown, E. D. 108 Great Portland street 

Brown, John, 9 Adelaide rd, Hampstead 

Brown, Colonel Henry, 28 Soho square 

Brown, Harry, 84 Wood street 

Brown, Thomas, 84 Wood street 

Browning, H. B. 12 St. Paul's churchyd. 

Bromley, Thomas, Esq. 9 Portugal st. 

Bromley, John E, Commercial road east 

Bromley, Capt. Chas. R N. 41 Norfolk st. 
Strand 

Broughton, Robert, 10 Dorset square 

Broderick, John, 13 Regent st. City rd. 

Brockett, Henry, Lloyd’s 

Broke, H. 23 Old square, Lincoln’s inn 

Brooking, John Bell, Esq. 151 New Bond 
st. and 3a King’s st. St. James 

Brook, William B. New inn 

Brook, Arthur, 81 Gloucester place 

Broom, Herbert, Esq. Inner Temple 

Brunless, James, Victoria street 

Bryant, Walter, 7 Batharst street 

Bryer, John, Rose Cottage, Hornsey rd. 

Bryan, E. B. J. 13 South sq. Gray's inn 

Buckland, William, Greentord 

Buckerfield, Thomas H. 2 Mortimer ter. 

Buck, George, Algernon, Isleworth 

Burbidge, Frederick, 2 Moorgate street 

Burnand, Henry, Royal Exchange 

Burnand, Arthur, 3 Nicholas lane 

Burgess, Stephen W. 30 Upper George st. 
Edgware road 

Burdon, C. 23 Old square, Lincoln's inn 

Burchell, James, jun. 24 Red Lion sq. 

Burrell, Frederick Salmon, 23 Sussex pl. 

Burrows, Richard Wm. Twickenham 

Burrows, Hy. Parker, Twickenham 

Busk, E. Thos. Ford’s grove, Edmonton 

Bush, Frederick, 18 Upper Baker street 

Bushby, Henry J. Inner Temple 

Butler, Paul, Chelsea 

Butler, Charles, 14) Drury lane 

Buxton, Sir Thos. F. Bart. Brick lane, 
Spitalfields 

Buxton, Saml, Gurney, Esq. Brick lane, 
Spitaltields 

Buxton, Edwd. North, Esq. Brick lane, 
Spitalfieids 

Buxton, Henry Edmd. Esq. Brick lane, 
Spitalfields 

Buxton, Thos. Fowel, Esq. Brick lane, 
Spitalfields 

Buxton, C. Esq. Brick lane, Spitalfields 

Byng, the Hon. Francis E. C. Wrotham 
park, Barnet 

Byng, the Hon. George, M.P. Wrotham 
park, Barnet 

Byng, the Hon. Lieut.-Col, H. Wrotham 
park, Barnet 

Byng, Hon. W. F. 23 Down street 

Carter, Alfred Bonham, 6 Whitehall 

Carter, Henry Bonham, 6 Whitehall 

‘arr, Captain Thomas, Wapping 

‘arr, Matthew, St. Clement Danes 

airns, Sir Hugh, M’Calmot, 5 New sq. 

Lincoln’s inn 

annon, General Robert, 10 Kensington 

gardens terrace 

‘ater, Frederick, Edmonton 

ater, John James, West ledge, Enfield 

ampbell, Arthur Edwd. 56 Moorgate st. 

attley, Toulmin, 76 Great Tower street 

Cave, Stephen, 62 Threadneedle street 

Cayley, John, Smithfield 

Caulfield, Captain, 5 Down street 

Cavan, Colonel, 8 Park creseent 

Cathrow, William, 42 Weymouth street 

Campbell, James, Hampton ct. Hampton 

Cartwright, T. D. Royal George hotel, 
Drummond street 

Cadogan, William Hy. 13 Mansfield st. 

Card, John, Esq. 133 and 134 Curtain rd. 

Campbell, John Francis, Kensington 

Carpenter, Morton, Kensington 

Caulfield, Alfred, Chelsea 

Cattlin, Wm. 1 Highbury place 

Chapman, William, Hammersmith 

Chapman, Frederick, 193 Piecadilly 

Chapman, Arthur G. 65 Lombard street 

Chapman, David Ward, 65 Lombard st. 
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Chapman, Mr. John, 41 Up. ve pl. 
Challis, Charles James, wie ’ 
Challis, William Henry, Enfield 
Chamberlain, Wm. Chas, 9 Idol lane 
Charleton, Edwd. 28 St. M at hill 
Charleton, John, jun. 28 St. Mary at hill 
Chard, F. J. Esq. 13 Eccleston st. south 
Chandless, Thomas, jun. 1 Gloncester pl. 
Chappell, William, 9 Marylebone road 
Chandler, Robert, Chariton, Sunbury 
Chandler, William, Laleham 
Chamen, R. Tewkesbury, Kensington 
Chantry, John Baker, Kensington 
Cherryman, Joseph, 56 Moorgate street 
Chester, Charles, Esq. 170 New Bond st, 
and Tenterden street 
Chinery, Edward, 30 Brunswick square 
Child, Harvey, Edgware 
Child, George, agg Norwood 
Child, George John, Upper Norwood 
€ Shciotuann, Damen, 34 South Audley st. 
Christie, Captain, 11 South street 
Chubb, Morris, 61 Moorgate street 
Churchman, Geo. 19 St. Swithin’s lane 
Clacey, Mr. James, 15 Denbigh street 
Clark, F. James, 25 Charles street 
Clark, W. Falconer, 7 Cunningham place, 
Maida hill 
Clark, Mr. John, Eccleston place 
Clark, W. George, 50 Albany street 
Clark, Charles, 10 Kingston, Russell pl. 
Clarke, Pamela, 74 High st. Marylebone 
Clarke, Arthur F. Chase side, Enfield 
Clarke, Charles, Enfield highway 
Clarke, Robert John, Brabant court 
Clarke, Stephenson, 6 Rood lane 
Clarke, Thomas Truesdale, Ickenham 
Clarke, Captain, Aldershot 
Clarkson, F. 8. 74 Gloucester terrace 
Clarkson, Edwin, Tottenham 
Clarkson, T. Avenue rd. Regent's park 
Clarkson, E. ©. Esq, 24 Old square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Claxton, R. Esq. George sq. Hoxton 
Claxton, William, Esq. Deal street, Mile 
end new town 
Clay, K. M. 44 York st. Portman square 
Clay, Wm. Chas, Spencer, 81 Mark lane 
Clayton, Thomas, Tokenhouse yard 
Clements, Hon, Chas, 8. 41 South street 
Clerke, Wm. H. Esq. 15 Eaton pl. south 
Clerk, Major, Grillion’s hotel 
Cleeve, J. K. 2 Strand 
Cleobury, Thomas M. 35 Old Jewry 
Cleather, William, 32 Great George st. 
Clifford, Thomas J. Ponsonby street 
Clifton, Daniel N. 62 Leadenhall street 
Clode, Nathaniel, 78 Mark lane 
Clutterbuck, Thomas, Great Stanmore 
Coates, Capt. J. Army and Navy Club 
Cobb, Rhodes, Hampton wick 
Cock, Fred. | Westbourne park terrace 
Cockburn, Archibald, 60 Mark lane 
Cockburn, Sir Alex. 40 Hertford street 
Cole, Chas. 16 New Church st. Strand 
Cole, Arthur, Heston 
Cole, Wm. Henry, 13 Upper Finchley rd. 
a Esq. Hatchett’s hotel, Picea- 
di 


Cole, H. F. Esq. Middte Temple 
Cole, H. W. Esq. 3 New square, Line 
coln’s inn 
Coleman, Joseph Fred. 4 George's villas, 
Canonbui 
Coley, C. W. 9 Douglas road, Holloway 
Collins, William Thomas, Sunbury 
Colman, Edward, 26 Cannon street 
Colman, Jeremiah, 26 Cannon street 
Coltman, W. B. Lincoln’s inn 
Coltman, F. J. Lineoln’s inn 
Coulthurst, Edmund, 6 New street 
Colville, Lord, 42 Eaton square 
Combe, Charles, Berstead- 
Connell, Charles, 94 Ebury street 
Coney, Major, Army and Navy Club 
Coningham, John, 11 Regent street, St. 
James's 
Conybeare, John Charles, Inner Temple 
Cooley, Alfred Charles, Tanlgey park, 
Hampton 
Cooke, Wakeman FE. Old Swan lane 
Cooke, George Francis, 30 King street 
Cooke, G. Wingrove, Middle Temple 
Cooke, Wm, Henry, 42 Wingy street 
Cooke, Chas. Edward 8. 10 King street, 
square 
Cooke, Robert F. 38 Nottingham place 
Cook, Henry, 90 Camden road villas 
Cookes, Capt. George, 6 Princes gate 
Cooper, W. Bush, 3 Verulam buildings, 
Gray’s inn 
Cooper, Herbert Samuel, Finchley 
Cooper, Horatio, Park house, Finchley 
Cooper, James, Stoke Newington green 
Cooper, John Baird, Chequer yard 
Cooper, David, 5 Shoe lane 
Cooper, John, 28 Radnor st. St. Luke’s 
Cooper, Danean E. Oriental Club 
Cooper, G F. New Brentford 
Cooper, Charles, 26 Great Russell street 
Cornish, John, 50 Torriano terrace 
Coster, Captain, 15 Denbigh street 
Cotton, H. 5 New square, Lincoln's inn 
Cotton, Henry Perry, 20 King street 
Couchman, Captain, 14 8t. James's sq. 
Cousins, James, jun, 38 King William st, 
Coveney, Daniel, 188 Oxford street 
Cowell, Mr. Thos. Wim, 8t. George’s pl, 
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Cowley, Norman, 4 Montagu place 

Cowper, James C. 52 Berners street 

Cox, Algernon, Hillingdon 

Cox, Frederick, Hillingdon 

Cox, Henry Richard, Hillingdon 

Cox, Charles, Chelsea 

Cox, Charles William, Conservative Club 

Cracknell, Charles, 107 Junction terrace 

Craudfield, George Fred, 1 and 2 St, 
Peter’s lane 

Craven, William Earl of, 16 Charles st. 
Berkeley square 

Craven, Hon. Geo. Grimston, 16 Charles 
street, Berkeley square 

Crawley, Major Philip, 5 Mount street 

Crawley, Richard 8. Esq. 5 Mount street 

Crawley, Henry, 5 Mount street 

Crawshay, Sydney, Colney hatch 

Creswell, Thomas, 6 Portland place, St. 
John’s wood 

Crichton, Arthur Wm, Esq. 11 Eaton pl. 

Cripps, John, 5 Pine Apple place 

Crosse, Arthur Charles, 13 Duke street, 
Westminster 

Croft, Hugh, Esq. Clapton 

Crompton, the Hon. Mr. Justice, 22 Hyde 
park square 

Crompton, Charles, 22 Hyde park square 

Crompton, Henry, 22 Hyde park square 

Crocker, Charles, 54 Friday street 

Cuff, C. Cockspur street 

Cuff, Robert, 19 Guildford street 

Cummins, Edward W. 38 Red Lion sq. 

Cumming, John Chas. St. Helen’s villa, 
Queeu’s road 

Cunnington, Thomas, Old Brentford 

Curnock, Thomas, Norwood, Middlesex 

Curling, Capt. Jas. Bunce, 6 Bolton row 

Cums. Ebenezer, 19 Assembly row, Mile 
en 

Cure, R. C, Esq. 5 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Curnock, Alfred, 19 Wharf 

Currie, George Wodehouse, 29 Cornhill 

Curties, Wm. C. Doctor’s Commons 

Currie, Jas. P. Esq. 16 Eaton pl. south 

Cust, Capt. P. 33 Mount street 

Cust, Hon. Lieut.-Col. 73 South Audley 
street 

Cutler, Egerton, 19 Woburn square 

Cuthell, Andrew, Esq. St. George’s sq. 

Dain, H. Mount pleasant, Hornsey 

Dale, Joseph L, 8 Stanhope street 

Dalton, Edward, Savile place 

Dancer, Yorke, Kenton 

Daniel, James, 1 Devonport street 

Daniell, John H. Esq. 2 Halkin st. west 

Dare, C. W. 3 New square, Lincoin’s inn 

Daun, Edward, jun, 28 Up. Thames st. 

Davidson, William Caseley, 25 Morning- 
ton road 

Davies, Richard, 50 Old Broad street 

Davis, Clarence Henry, 46 Lime street 

Davis, George, Hatton, Bedfont 

Davy, Robert, 25 Gray’s inn road 

Dawson, Frederick, Esq. 3 Grosvenor 
street west 

Day, Wiliam Charles, Tavistock hotel 

Dear, Charles, Watling street 

Debenham, Frank Gissing, 80 Cheapside 

Deedes, John, Esq. Middle Temple 

Delmar, Edward, 63 King William street 

Denman, the Hon. George, Inner Temple 

Denman, Capt. Hon, Joseph, 17 Eaton 
square 

Dennis, Alfred, Twyford villas, . Cale- 
donian road 

Dent, Capt. Thomas W. 14 Leinster ter. 

Dent, Capt. Edmund Fred, Army and 
Navy Club 

Dew, Edward L’Estrange, Esq. 13 Cur- 
zon street 

Dewar, James, New City chambers 

De Blaquiere, Lord, 16 Norfolk street 

De Grey, Hon. George, 11 South Audley 
street 

De la Rue, Warren, Cranford 

De la Rue, Wm. Fred. 110 Bunhill row 

Dickinson, Geo, F. 17 Gracechurch st. 

Dighton, Robert, Stockwell common 

Dilke, C. Wentworth, Chelsea 

Dilke, Charles W. Chelsea 

Dimond, Charles J. 10 Henrietta street 

Dive, Lewis, Geo. 8 Orsett terrace 

Dixon, Major-Gen. Geo. 97 Mount st. 

Doane, Charles, 23 Keppell street 

Dobson, Thomas William, 6 Wilmot pl. 
Camden 

Dodd, Moses, 29 New Broad street 

Dodd, Robert, Crown court, Cheapside 

Dodd, Henry, Esq. Eagle wharf road, 
Hoxton 

Donegal, the Marquis of, Harefield 

Donnithorne, Edwd. H. Twickenham 

Donovan, Captain T. New Bond street 

Dowdeswell, George M, Inner Temple 

Dow, Thos. Thornton Steward, Bedale, 
York 

Drake, George, Enfield 

Drake, John V. 9 Mincing lane 

Drake, William, Harefiel 

Drakeford, David, Great Winchester st. 

Drew, Wm. Geo. High street, Shadwell 

Draper, Henry, 99 Great Russell street 

Drummond, Robert, Esq. 17 Stratton st. 

Drummond, Henry D. 12 Devonshire pl. 

Drummond, George J. Charing cross 

Duckworth, John, South Mimms 

Duckworth, Thomas, Finchley 

Ducrow, Peter, 1 Beaufort 
Maida hill 

Dunham, Daniel, Hendon 

Dunsford, Wm. Jas. Adam’s court 

Durham, Robert B. 151 Fenchurch st. 

Durrans, Paul, 6 Victory terrace 

Dyer, Dr. Henry Sumner, 37, Bryanston 
square 

Dyke, Francis Hart, Esq. 1 Tilney st. 

Dyke, Edwin Francis, Esq. 1 Tilney st. 

Dyke, Charles, Esq. | Ranelagh street 

Dyson, James, Esq. 59 St. James’s st. 
road villas 

Eades, John, 55 King William street 

Eady, Wm. Red Lion sq. Clerkenwell 

Eady, Thomas William, Red Lion street, 
Clerkenwell 


terrace, 














Eagle, Henry Wm, 237 Regent street, St. 
ames’s 

Earnshaw, Thos. 48 St. John street road 

Earle John, Little Stanmore 

Earlsfoot, Lord J. H. R. St. James’s st. 

East, Thomas, Aldersgate street 

Eastled, William, 17 Albert road 

Eastwick, Edwd. B. Kensington 

Eden, Admiral, Eaton square 

Eden, John, 1 Melville ter. Clerkenwell 

Edgar, Wm. 10 Piccadilly, St. James’s 

Edgecomb, F. 8. 8, Southgate 

Edmonds, L. Esq. 4 Grafton street 

Edmonds, Richard, ‘Trump street 

Edwards, Charles, Throgmorton street 

Edwards, Samuel, 14 Abchurch lane 

Edwards, J. R. Esq. 23 Chester street 

Edwards, Fred. H, 89 Gloucester place, 
Kentish town 

Edwards, Capt. Hon. W. Guards’ Club 

Egerton, Capt. C. R. 7 Rutland gate 

Eglington, William, Aldersgate strect 

Elder, H. Weston, City road 

Elers, George, Kensington 

Eley, Charles, jun. Heston 

Eley, Joseph, Heston 

Elliott, Edward, Harrow weald 

Elliott, Frederick K. 30 Strand 

Ellis, Benjamin, 25 Goswell road 

Ellis, Thomas, Esq. 60 High st. White- 
chapel 

Ellis, Saml. Ellis, High st. Hampstead 

Ellis, George, Bury farm, Edmonton 

Elmer, J. Lawrence Pountney lane 

Elstob, Thos. Wilson, 119 Wood street 

Enfield, Lord Viscount, Wrotham park, 
Barnet 

Erswell, Henry, Finsbury pavement 

Espin, John, Esq. 38 Davies street 

Essex, Chas. R. Campbell rd. Bromley 

Eustace, Alfred, 22 Newgate street 

Evans, Herbert Wm. Chelsea 

Evans, William, Catherine st. Poplar 

Evans, Geo. W. 46 Lower Thames street 

Evans, Price James, 51 Cornhill 

Evans, D. Thomas, Middle Temple 

Evans, R. Percival, 1 Raymond bldgs. 
Gray's inn 

Everett, Henry, Inner Temple 

Everingham, Henry, 27 Blandford sq. 

Ewart, George G. Windham Club 

Ewen, Wiliam M. Victoria hotel, Saint 
Pancras 

Ewen, John, Junction terrace 

Faber, C, W. 15 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Faggart, Charles, Charlwood street 

Falgate, John, Great Stanmore 

Fane, Lieut.-Gen, Mildmay, 7 Norfolk 
crescent, Hyde park 

Farnell, James, 14 King st. Clerkenwell 

Farquhar, Sir Minto, 6 Gloucester sq. 

Farquhar, Minto T. 6 Gloucester square 
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Frost, Edward, Hanworth 

Frogley, Ralph Allen, Heston 

Fuller, George Arthur, Moorgate street 

Fuller, Thomas, Ealins 

Furnell, Charles, 3 Oxford market 

Gambier, James, 12 Durhan terrace 

Game, William, 4 Jetfery’s square 

Gape, Charles, Hendon 

Gardiner, James R. Buckingham gate 

Garrett, Abraham, 7 Pine Apple place 

Garth, Richard, Esq. Inner Temple 

Geary, Joshua F. Edmonton 

George, Frederick, 9 Finchley road 

Gibbon, Henry, 32 Great James street 

Gibson, John, 10 Delamere terrace 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreith, Chelsea 

Gifford, Hon, E. 8. Foreign Office, West- 
minster 

Gilbert, Henry, Suffolk place . 

Gillett, John, 1 Tavistock street 

Gillespie, James A. 3 Billiter court 

Gladstone, William, Old Broad street 

Glass, Richard Attwood, 115 Leadenhall 

street 
coln’s inn 

Glyn, St. Leger R, Esq. 4 Lowndes st. 

Goatley, John Nash, Twickenham 

Goad, iy. W. Fulham 

Goldsmith, William, Cruydon 

Goldsmid, George, Esq. 103, Piccadilly 

Gold, Nicholas Chas. 11 Ormond ter. 

Goldingham, Molyneax, Teddington 

Goode, Henry Sale, 43 Howland street 

Goodman, William, Hampton court, 
Hampton 

Goodchild, John, Kingsbury 

Goodden, W. J. Esq. Dover street 

Goodwin, William, St. Leonard’s road, 
Bromley 

Goodwin, Henry Wycliffe, 15 Throg- 
morton street 

Gore, Robert, 5 Clifton road east 

Gore, Augustus, Coal Exchange 

Gosling, Francis, 19 Fleet street 

Gosling, Richard, jun. 19 Fleet street 

Gorton, Robert Gregson, Great Stanmore 

Gould, John, 20 Broad street, Golden sq. 

Gowland, Peter, 34 Finsbury square 

Graham, C. T. Middle Temple 

Graham, Walter, 29 Porchester square 

Graham, William Frederick, Stoke New- 
ington 

Graham, Peter, 37 Oxford street 

Graham, James Davis, Cranford 

Grant, Owen Edward, Hillingdon 

Grant, William Thompson, 4 Albert ter- 
race, Regent's park 

Gray, Frederick, 7 Cork street 


| Gray, James, Kensington 
| Gray, John, Hillingdon 
Greatrex, Augustus, 23 Holborn 


Farquhar, J. Townsend, 6 Gloucester sq. | 
| Greathed, Col, C.B. 20a Hill street 
Green, Charles Dymoke, Hendon 


Farmer, James, 9 Old Bailey 

Farnfield, William, 62 Mark lane 

Farnell, Charles, Isleworth 

Fardell, Thomas Geo, 88 St. James’s st. 

Faulkner, Arthur C, 20 Percy circus, 
Clerkenwell 

Faulkner, George A. 


20 Percy circus, 
Clerkenwell 


Faulconer, Thomas, Brent lodge, Finch- | 


ey 
Fell, Robert, 3 Raymond buildings, 
Gray's inn 
Fellowes, Horace D, 48 Up. Harley st. 


| Greenwood, J. Es 


Greaves, William, | Bernard street 


Green, John, 8a Falcon street 

Green, John, Cannon street 

Greene, Benjamin, 15 Philpot lane 

Greene, T. W.2 New square, Lincoln’s 
Inn 

Greenhill, Wm. Glossip, 2 New Broad st. 

Greenhill, Fred. M‘Lean, 2 Angel court 

. 23 South Audley st. 

Greenwood, Wm, Regent street, Poplar 

Greenwood, John, 51 Hamilton terrace 


| Gregory, William, Clement’s inn 


Fellowes, Arthur, 48 Upper Harley street , 


Fellows, Robert Bruce, Kensington 

Fenshen, Daniel, Stock Exchange 

Fenton, Perrot, 5 Godiman street 

Fenwick, James B. 2 Tudor street 

Ferrers, Wm, 2 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Field, Charles Ventris, Manor house, 
Finchley 

Field, Francis Ventris, Manor house, 
Finchley 

Field, George Ventris, Manor house, 
Finchle 

Field, _~ a Twickenham 

Field, John, Littleton 

Field, sidney, Reigate 

Fife, Captain, 4 Mount street 

Finney, J. D. 6 Furnival’s inn 

Fischer, T. H. 12 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 


Grenfell, H. R. 45 St. James’s place 
Grenfell, Charles Wm, 27 Upper Thames 
street 
Greville, Algernon Fred. Hillingdon 
Greville, Major Arthur, Hillingdon 
Griffith, William D. 17 London street 
Griffiths, John Evans, 7 Ossulton street 
Grimsden, H, Belle-vue-ter. Holloway 
jrimwade, Thomas, Harrow 
Grisewood, I. Esq. 15 Chesham place 
Groucock, Richard F, 5 Bow churchyard 
Groves, Major, Royal mews 
Grote, Joseph, 19, Gloucester place 
jruning, Edward, 10 Moorgate street 
Gunner, James, Enfield lock 
Gurney, Francis, Northolt 






| Gurney, Jason, Heston 


| 


Fitzhugh, Godfrey Wm, 2 Great Stan- | 


hope street 
Fitzroy, Lord Charles, Hampton 
Fitzroy, George, 3 Great Ryder street 
Fletcher, Thomas Keddy, Union dock, 
Poplar 
Fletcher, John, South Mimms 
Fletcher, John, D. 12 Westbourne ter. 
Fletcher, Walter, Chiswell street 
Fleming, James, Harrow weald 
Floris, George, Finsbury circus 
Foake, T. E. 11 Whitehall place 
Foley, Lord, 26 Grosvenor square 
Folkard, Henry C, 89 Chancery lane 
Forster, William, Kensington 
Ford, Francis, Finchley common 
Fortescue, Capt. T. D. A, Clifford’s inn 
Foulger, John Robert, 43 Fore street 
Fowell, T. Kirkham, 5 Alpha road 
Fowler, Peter, Stanwell 
Fowler, R. 2 Delahay st. Westminster 
Fowler, John, Queen square place 
Fowler, Lawrence, 111 Edgware road 
Fox, Francis, Throgmorton street 
Fraiser, William, South Mimms 
Francis, Arthur E. Tokenhouse yard 
Franghiadi, Emanuel Geo. 40 Broad st. 
buildings 
Frazer, Dr. Thomas, Aberfeldy 
Frazer, Jas. 2 King st. Covent garden 
French, William, Esq. 24 High street, 
Whitechapel 
Freeman, John Lyttleton, Chelsea 
Freeman, Joshua, Ashford 
Freeman, Thomas, 55 King William st. 
Freeman, Henry, Esq. 98 New Bond st, 
Freemantle, Charles Winiam, Upper Ec- 
cleston street. 
Frere, Robert Temple, Dr. 9 Queen st. 
Frere, John, Chiswick 
Freshfield, Charles Kaye, Bank bldgs. 





Gurney, James, Mansion-house street 

Gurney, Thomas Vivian, 75 Old Broad st. 

Guthrie, Arbuthnot Charles, 9 Idol lane 

Gyll, Sir Robert, Bedfont 

Hadow, Patrick D. 122 Leadenhall st, 

Hadwen, T. 18 Piccadilly 

Haig, J. Esq. 4 Old sq. Lincoln’s Inn 

Hall, Lawrence R. Hillingdon 

Hall, Lewis D. jun, Petersburg house, 
Bayswater Hil 

Hall, D. Fras. Marmaduke, 14 Green st. 

Hall, Wm. H. 18 Chalcot villas, Hamp- 
stead 

Hall, John, 21 Barnsbury row 

Halfhide, George, Coventry street 

Hales, Mr. John, 35, Grosvenor street 

Haldane, Charles, 29 Old Bond street 

Halse, William, 1 Gresham street 

Hamilton,’ John, 27 Montagu st. Mon- 
tagu square 

Hamilton, Dr, Edward, 22 Grafton st. 

Hamilton, Wm. J. Esq. 23 Chesham pl. 

Hammond, Edwin R, Bell yard 

Hammond, Edward T. Royal Exchange 

Hampton, William, 14 Leicester square 

Ilankey, General, 1 Hyde Park place 

Hankey, Fred. Alexr. 7 Fenchurch st. 

Hankey, Beaumont, Mincing lane 

Hankey, Thomson, Esq. M.P. Mincing 
lane 

Hankey, Arthur, Arthur's Club, St. 
James’s 

Hankey, Ernest Thos. Fenchurch st. 

Hankey, Reginald, 7 Fenchurch street 

Hansler, Captain, Kensington 

Hannington, Rev. H. 26, Burton street 

Hanbury, Chas. Addington, Esq. Brick 
lane, Spitalfields 

Hands, Decimus, 9 Dorset square 

Hanam, Robert Charles, Laleham 

Harris, L. H. 12 Furnival’s inn 

Harris, Samuel, Gresham house 


stre 
Glasse, W. B. Esq. 2 New square, Lin- ' 








Harris, Henry, Corn Exchange 
Harris, William, Feltham 

Harris, South, Staines 

Harris, Harry, 6 Victory terrace 
Harris, Richard, 43 Gower street 
Harrison, Frederick, 15, Carlton villas 


| Harrison, Thos. Haydon, Enfield 


Harding, Robert Palmer, 8 Searle street, 
Lineoln’s inn 
Harford, Chas. Rd. 9 Cleveland square 
Harfield, Wm. Horatio, 21 Queen’s gdns, 
Harvey, Rd. Musgrove, 7 Mincing lane 
Harwood, Joseph, Surbiton, Surrey 
Haward, Edward, Oakley square 
Hawkins, Wm. 50 Lamb’s Conduit st, 
Hawkins, Daniel, Hendon 
Hawkins, John, 22 South street 
Hawkins, Henry, 12 Cleveland row 
Hawkshaw, Joh Clarke, 43 Eaton place 
Haycock, Wm. H. 32 Charter house sq. 
Hay, Captain Henry Hird, 5th Dragoon 
Guards, 3 Old Bond street 
Hay, Capt. R.N. Army and Navy Club 


* Hay, Charles A, 17 York terrace 


Hayes, Captain, Sunbury 

Haynes, Henry John, Stanwell 

Hayne, Wm, R. 6 Devonshire terrace 

Hayward, Lieut. Edward, Hyde pk. bks, 

Heartwell, Richard, 283 Holborn 

Hebbert, Charles T. 15 Regent street 

Hedge, Samuel, Staines 

Helps, Thos, Wm. Dean's yard, West- 
minster 

Henderson, Thomas, Sussex place 

Henderson, George H. Colney hatch 

Henning, William 8. 4 Adam’s court 

Heseltine, William Keale, Laleham 

Hetherington, Ed. Charlton, Sunbury 

Heward, Dr. Thomas Spencer, 56 Gros- 
venor street 

Hewetson, Henry, 55 Wood street 

Hewetson, John, | Catherine court 

Hewitt, William, 18 Fenchurch street 

Hibard, Thomas, 2 South pl. St. Luke's 

Hibberd, Reuben, Finch lane 

Hibbert, George, 1 Billiter court 

Hicks, G. A. 29 Grove road 

Hicks, Algernon, 9, Thayer street 

Hill, Arthur Broadhurst, Carey street, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Hill, Jas. Eardley, Esq. Middle Temple 

Hill, Hon. Justice, Middle Temple 

Hill, John D. Kay, jun. 10 Mansfield st, 

Hill, Daniel, jun, Pinner 

Hill, Christopher, Aldgate 

Hill, Richard, Allhallows chambers 

Hill, Samuel, Paul’s road, Islington 

Hilleary, Gustavus Ed. 5 Fenchurch 
buildings 

Hilliard, William Edward, Cowley 

Hillyar, Capt. R.N. United Service Club 

Hinchcliff, Capt. Junior United Service 
Club 

Hinton, Arch. Highbury barn, 

Hives, Alfred, 20 King st. St. 

Hoare, Samuel, Harrow 

Hobbs, James, 10 Skinner st. Bishops- 


Islington 
ames’s 


gate 

Hodgson, Chris. Dean’s yard, Westmin- 
ster 

Hodgson, Jas. Stewart, 8 St. Helen’s pl, 

Hodgkinson, Francis Otter, 162 New 
Bond street 

Hodges, Capt. T. 20 Gloucester gardens 

Hoghton, Aubrey Alexr. 7 Abbey road 

Hogarth, Jno. Rayner, Heston 

Holden, Ben, 10 Old Quebec street 

Holdsworth, J. E. 14 Alpha place 

Holding, Jonathan, 61 High st. St. 
Giles’s 

Holinden, M. R. jun, Edinbridge 

Holgate, Wm. Jno. Jenning, Staines 

Holland, John, Fulham 

Holland, Wilmot, 45 Bread street 

Holland, Harris John, 98 New Bond st, 

Holman, George, Moorgate street 

Holme, Rev. T. R. R. N. James street 

Holmes, John, Cecil street, Strand 

Holmes, Ed. Carlton, Wentworth house, 
Hampstead 

Holt, William, Tottenham 

Holt, Henry, John street, Poplar 

Honck, John, 73 Camden road villas 

Hone, George Henry, Harefield 

Honeyman, Geo. E. Esq. Inner Temple 

Hooke, Edward B. Brabant court 

Hook, Adam C, Highgate 

Hook, Andrew, Kenley-Coulson 

Hooper, James, Chiswell street 

Hope, Charles, 133 Fenchurch street 

Hopkins, Wm. Kensington 

Hopkins, Lieut. Edw. B. 6 Little George 
street, Westminster 

Hopton, Henry, 67 George street 

Horn, Richard, 19 Cleveland square 

Hornby, Col. Chas, 13 Chapel street, 
Grosvenor square 

Horner, James Thomas, Bucklersbury 

Horrell, Geo. Thos. South pl. Finsbury 

Horrell, Fred. John, South pl. Finsbury 

Horwood, Mathew, Stoke Newington 

Hotchkin, Thos. John Stafford, 8 Pan- 
ton square 

House, Wm, 24 Portland place, Canon- 
bury 

Houghton, Wm. 4 Verulam buildings, 
Gray’s inn 

Houston, Chas. W. B. 10 Bloomsbury sq. 

Howard, John, Hammersmith 

Howell, Edgar Harry, 12 Philpot lane 

Howell, Frederick, 16 Queenhithe 

Howes, Wm. Henry, 26 Mincing lane 

Hubbard, Arthur, | Suffolk place 

Hubbard,*Egerton, 24 Princes gate 

Hubbard, John Gellibrand, 24 Princes 


gate 

Huddleston, John Nicols, 16 Cornwall 
place, Holloway 

Hue, John Wm. 9 Bedford square 

Hulme, John, Shorter’s court 

Humby, Charles, 20 Pall Mall 

Humphry, J. F. Esq. 4 New q. Lincoln's 
inn 

Hunt, Samuel, Harmonsdwort 

Hunter, John Ridley, 30 Moorgate street 








Qn 
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Hunter, Wm. jun, 30 Moorgate street 
Hunter, Thomas, Hayes 
Huth, Louis, Moorgate street 
Hyde, Henry, Hadley ‘ 
Ianson, John William, Teddington 
Inge, Major Charles, Wilton crescent 
Ireland, Thomas, Esq. Stamford hill 
{rving, George Chas. Wyndham Club 
Irwin, Mr. James, 3 Mill street 3 
Jack, Charles, Beech hill park, Enfield 
Jackson, Wm. 10 Queen’s terrace 
Jackson, John, 38 Leadenhall street 
Jackson, George, St. Swithin’s lane 
Jackson, William, 38 Leadenhall street 
Jackson, William, 10 Queen’s terrace 
Jackson, Hugh Fred. 10 Gray’s inn sq. 
Jacomb, Thomas, 23 Old Broad street 
James, Henry, Artillery place, St. Luke's 
James, Henry, Middle Temple 
James, Edwin John, Inner Temple 
Jameson, Capt. R. O’B. 1 Berkeley square 
Jarman, James Andrews, 17 Hanover sq. 
Jarrit, John Fitzgerald, Esq. 3 Osborne 
street, Whitechapel 
Jeaffreson, Henry, 2 Finsbury square 
Jeffery, Wm. 49 King st. Regent st. 
Jenkins, Abel, New inn 
Jephson, Sir R. M. 8 Argyll street, St. 


ames’s 
Jervis, John, Middle Temple 
Jervis, J. J. 11 New square, Lincoln's 


Inn 

Johnson, Jno. Hy. 47 Lincoln's inn fields 

Johnson, H. R. v. Esq. 1 Stone bldgs. 
Lincoln’s inn 

Johnson, John Ed. Bridewell hospital 

Johnson, Murray Maxwell, 20 Austin- 
friars 

Johnson, Henry Chas. 6 Saville row 

Johnson, Alfred Hy. Ealing 

Johnson, John Jas. Esq. 22 Duke st. and 
Chester place, Hyde park square 

Johnson, Edmund Chas, Esq.20Arlington 
street 

Jones, Mr. Hy. 16 Charles st. Berkeley 
square 

Jones, Mr. Jno. 
square 

Jones, Henry, 33 Chester square 

Jones, Robert Edward, 8 Falcon street 

Jones, Harvey, 49 Montagu square 

Jones, Edward, 62 Mornington road 

Jones, Jasper W. Lawrence Pountney 
lane 

Jones, Henry Derwick, 20 Soho square 

Jubb, Thomas Walter, Kilburn 

Karslake, J. Burgess, Middle Temple 

Karslake, Preston, 4 Regent street, St. 
James's 

Kearsey, John, 10 King square 

Kebbel, Henry, Allhallows line 

Kebble, Thos. Ed. 6 South sq. Gray's 
inn 

Keeys, Rd, Esq. 136 High street, Shore- 
ditch 

Keen, Frederick, Hanworth 

Kekewick, Alfred, 5 New sq. Lincoln's 


16 Charles st. Berkeley 


inn 

Kelk, John, Bentley priory 

Kemble, Horatio, Potter's bar 

Kemp, J. Y¥. 4 Stone bligs. 
inn 

Kenagh, Lieut.-Gen., 35 Albemarle street 

Kendray, Geo, 19 Great Queen street 

Kendall, George, High st. Hampstead 

Kennedy, Jas, | Bayham ter, Camden 
town 

Kennett, Chas. 1 St. 
Bromley 

Kennett, J. High street, Shadwell 

Kettle, J. L., R. Esq. 2 New sq. Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Kerr, Wm. Jas. 28 York place, Portman 
square 

Key, Henry Charles, 3t. James's street 

Key, John, jun. 14 Chester street 

Kidd, Samuel, Isleworth 

Kilday, Arthur, 17 King’s place, Com- 
mercial road 

Kindersley, Ben, T. 35 Harley street 

Kingston, J. H. 12 Gloucester gardens 

Kingsley, Josh. 58 Fore street 

King, Rd. Twyford, 118 New Bond st. 

King, Sir Rd. D. 2 Chesterfield street 

King, Capt. Geo. St. Vincent, 5 Eaton 
terrace 

King, James, 44 Holborn 

King, Charles, North lodge, Enfield 

King, William, North lodge, Enfield 

King, Andus, Brabant court 

King, Alexander, 36 Seymour street 

Knatchbull, Col. R. E, 20 Wellington 
terrace 

Knapp, Charles, Esq. Middle Temple 

Knowles, Jas. T. Raymond bidgs. 
Gray’s inn 

Kolle, J. H. Avenue house, Tottenham 

Labalmondiere, Douglas Wm. Parish, 4 
Whitehall place 

Lafone, Alex, R. Ingram court 

Lambert, Thomas, Russell square 

Lamb, Robert, Harefield 

Lamb, Ebenezer, Chelsea 

Lancaster, Mr. Chas. W. 151 New Bond 
strect 

Landon, Wm. Hammersmith 

Lando», James, Hammersmith 

Lane, William, 4 Bedford place 

Lane, William Ralph, 4 Bedford place 

Lane, Henry, 25 Edward street 

Lang, Joseph, Cockspur street 

Langton, Hy. Jno, 226 Upper Thames st. 


Lincoln’s 


Leonard’s road, 
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| Leake, Rear-Admiral Sir John, United 


Service Club 
Ledger, George, 5 Caroline street 
Ledgeard, Henry, 6 Bedford place 
Leslie, Captain, Antrim Rifles 
Levett, Charles, Hendon 
Lewis, Arthur James, 54 Curzon street 
Lewin, T. 8 Old square, Lincoln's inn 
Lewes, Thomas, City road 
Lexley, John, 80 Cheapside 
Leyland, Captain, Hyde park house 
Ley, Robert, 9, Great Carter lane 
Le Bland, Jules, 147 New Bond street 
Liddell, Hon. and Rev. Robert, 36 Wil- 
ton crescent 
Lindsay, Charles, Quadrant hotel 
Llewellyn, Hy. 5 St. George's square, 
Regent’s park 
Lloyd, George, 4 Rochester terrace 
Locke, Joseph, Chelsea 


| Mitchell, Wm, Enfield highway 


Lochner, Christopher Pulley, 13 Great | 


Carter lane 
Lonsdale, Acthur P. 95 Piceadilly 
Lord, Chas, Fras, Jas. College crescent, 
Hampstead 
Loyd, Lewis, Lothbury 
Loyd, William Jones, Lothbary 
Lucas, Chas. Fred. Tokenhouse yard 
Luckie, Hy. 119 Great Portland street 
Luxmore, Capt, Chas, Guilsfield, Welsh- 


poo 

Lyttelton, Hon. Spencer, 13 Eaton ter 

Maberly, Lieut.-Col, Wm, L, 15, Mau- 
chester square 

Maberly, William, 15 Manchester square 

Mabeily, K. C. 15 Manchester square 

Maclean, Dr. John, 24 Portman street 

Maclean, Alexr. Campbell, 18 Cleveland 
square 

Maclean, Moira, 61 King William 

Macdonald, Col. Hon, James, C 5 Al- 
bany, St. James’s 

Mackinlay, John, 41 Crutchedfriars 

Mackenzie, Fred. Wm, 1! Chester place 

Mackay, Jas. M. 15 Leicester square 





| MeChlery, Henry, 29 Finsbury circus 


M‘Rae, J. H. 63 Cornhill 

McLeod, John, Hillingdon 

McLeod, Norman, 9 Cambridge square 
MeRae, John, Park road, Holloway 
Maddiford, Edward Russell, Staines 
Maddock, Henry, Spring gardens 
Magenis, Fred. Richard, 13 Grosvenor pl. 
Malkin, Arthur Thos. 21 Wimpole street 
Malaret, Michel, 20 Albemarle street 
Malcolm, Major-General, Chelsea 
Manning, Chas. Downes, Bank bldgs. 
Mansell, Edward, Kensington 


Mansell, Robert 8. 4 St. John’s villas, 


| Marsh, Jame 
| Marshall, Ge 


Hampstead 

Mann, Thomas, Winchmore hill 
Mann, William, Isleworth 
Manson, Edward, 8 King st. St. James's 
Maple, John, Bedford lodge, Hampstead 
Maples, Frederick, Old Jewry 
Mappin, Edward, 67 King William st. 
Mappin, J. Chas. 67 King William st. 
St. Helen's place 

3 Cross lane 








| Marshall, Robert, 55 Moorgate street 


) Massey, J 
| Master, George, Esq. 22 Duke st 


Marchant, William, Ashford 

Marshall, William, 9 Barnsbury park 

Martelli, Chas. H, A. 22 Westbourne ter, 

Martineau, John Phillip, 13 King’s rd. 

Martineau, Hubert, 2 Raymond's bldgs. 
Gray's inn 

Martineau, John, Chiswell street 

Martineau, David, Christian street, St. 
George's east 

Mares, John, 21 Lewer Belgrave street 

Marriott, George, Great Chapel street 

March, George Edward, 18 Queen street 

Martle, Wm. Greenwood, 2 Leicester sq 

Martin, Rear-Admiral Sir H. Carlton 
house terrace 

Mason, M. K. 2 Greek street, Soho 

Mason, Thomas, Hendon 

Mason, William, Ruislip 

A. 8. O, Esq. 23 Hill street 





and 
Drayton green, Ealing 
Maskelgue, E. 8. Esq. Lincoln's inn 
Mathey, George, 78 Hatton garden 
Matveieff, Constantine, Adam’s court 
Matthews, Robert Hughes, 37 Upper 
George street 
Matthews, Joseph B. 77 Welbeck street 
Matthews, Joseph Poole, 29 Gerrard st. 
Maxwell, William, 32 Bell yard 
Mayhew, Charles, 6 Chester terrace 
May, Thos. Esq.60 Chester square 
Mayne, Capt. W. 10th Hussars, Bond st. 
Mead, John, Esq. Inner Temple 
Meacher, John, 76 Oakley square 
Mechi, John Joseph, Leadenhall street 
Medwin, Arthur 8. 28 George street 
Meech, Richard, | Gresham street 
Meller, John Wm, 21 Endsleigh street 
Memtell, Chas. Thomas, 20 Duke street 
Merry, William, Twickenham 


| Merrick, William, Stanwell 
| Merryweather, James, 57 Brook street 


Meyrick, 


Langley, Geo. C. 7 New st. Spring gdns, | 


Langley, Wm. Atkinson, Holly terrace, 
Gighgate 
Lascelles, Edwin, Esq. 62 Eaton square 
Latham, George, Great St. Helen's 
Lawrence, Wm. Hemming, Hampton 
Laweon, Robert, 38 Hatton Garden 
Lawson, Edward, 63 Park street 
Laxton, Thomas, 71 Great Tower street 
Lay, John Watson, 3 Savage gardens 
Lay, John Gooddale, 3 Savage gardens 
Leach, Richard Howell, Oak hill park, 
Hampstead 


Meredith, C. 8 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Meryon, Lewis Haddock, 38t. Mary Axe 

Mercer, Robert, West Drayton 

Messenger, John Wm. Twickenham 

Meyer, James, Forty hall, Enfield 

Meyrick, Mr. Stanton, 7 Queen st. Pim- 
lico 

Lieut.-Col. A. 43 Grosvenor 
street 

Micklethwaite, Fred, N. Club chambers, 
Regent street 

Micklethwaite, John Nat. Hillingdon 

Mills, Chas. Henry, 67 Lombard street 

Mills, Edward W. 5 Bryanston square 


| Mills, George, Ealing 


Millbanke, Hy. John, Esq. 45 Eaton pl, 
Millard, James, Addington, Bucks 
Miller, John Fisher, 41 Victoria street 


| Miller, Colin M. M. Fortrose, Scotland 





| Miles, Frederick, Ludgate street 


Mildmay, Hy. Bingham, 8 Bishopsgate 
street within 
Mildred, Daniel, Nicholas lane 


. Parke, C. Esq. 24 Old sq 





Millington, Charles, Bridge row 
Milward, Clement, Inner Temple 
Minasi, Constantine, 15 Cambridge st. 
Minton, Chas. Norwood, Middlesex 
Mist, Mr, Samuel, 16 Belgrave terrace 


Mitford, Robert Hy. 1 Haverstock place 

Moeie, Andrew F . Ingram court 

Montgomery, James, Hillingdon 

Montgomery, Alfred, Esq. 8 Chesterfield 
street 

Money, D. J. 34 Cambridge ter. Hyde 
park 

Moody, William, Inner Temple 

Moore, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Win. George, 26 
Charles street, Berkeley square 

Moore, George, Crown court 

Morant, Geo: ge John, Hendon 

Morant, Walter, Hendon 

Morgan, George, Brook’s wharf 

Morgan, John, Amen corner 

Morgan, Charles, 81 Cannon street west 

Morgan, Thomas, Hammersmith 

Morgan, Edward, Harefield 

Morgan, Henry, Harefield 

Morgan, Rob, W. W. 150 Tottenham 
court road 

Morgan, Edward, Trafalgar place, Kent- 
ish town 

Morley, James Hy. Friday street 

Morice, Chas. Walter, Warnford court 

Morris, Samuel, 67 Cannon street west 

Mortis, William, | Threadneedle street 

Morris, Charles, 45 South street 

Morrison, Captain P. Pall Mall east 

Morsford, Geo, Fred. Finchley 

Morten, John Garrett, 6 Broad st. bldgs. 

Morby, John, 18 Greek street, Soho 

Mostyn, William, 3 Cork street 

Moses, Samuel Hy. 14 Cannon st, west 

Mossop, Charles, 60 Moorgate street 

Mowbray, Wm. Hobson, Otterston, Aber- 
dowe, NB. 

Mowatt, Fras, 24 St. George’s square 

Moxon, Wm. 7 Stone bldgs. Lincoln's 
inn 

Muller, William, 62 Holborn 

Murray, Chas. Fred, 11 Cambridge sq. 

Murray, Thomas, 11 Half Moon street 

Murray, James, Hillingdon 

Murray, Thomas, Uxbridge 

Murrell, Geo. Esq. 103 High st. White- 
chapel 

Murrough, John Patrick, New inn 

Murton, Alfred Chas. 90 Queen street 

Napier, William, Richmond 

Nash, Daniel, Strand 

Neal, Wm. 5 South grove west, Islington 

veedham, Fred. Manning, Chiswell st. 

dham, John Manning, Chiswell st. 






Needham, Wm, M, 41 Gloucester square 





Nelson, George, New inn 

Nevill, Reginald Hy, 29 Upper Grosvenor 
street 

Newman, Charles, Harlington 

Newall, Wm. Johnstone, Crown court 

Newton, W. M. 43 Maddox street 

Newenham, Capt. Wm. New Bond st. 

Nicholson, Geo, Edward, Pall Mall east 

Nicholson, Edwd, 2 Highbury cres. west 

Nicholson, Richard, Spring gardens 

Nicholas, George, 3 Abcharch lane 

Nicholay, John A. 82 Oxford street 

Nicoll, Donald, 14 Park lane 

Norman, Henry, Lothbury 

Norman, Herbert Geo. Hy. Lothbury 

Norman, Hy. 11 Henrietta st. Cavendish 
square 

Norris, Chas. R. North pl. Regent's pk. 

Norris, Fred. R. North pl. Regent's pk. 

Norris, William, Isleworth 

Norton, Daniel, 62 Old Broad street 

Northen, Abraham, Stoke Newington 

Nutman, John, Northolt 

Novelli, Augustus Henry, 2 Crosby sq. 

Noyas, Samuel F. 5 Lincoln’s inn fields 

Oakley, John, 182 Piceadilly 

Oakley, Wm, Esq. 72 High st. White- 
chapel 

Oldershaw, Kobert P. 71 Warwick sq. 

Ollivant, W. 8. 11 Cambridge terrace 

Orme, Maleome, 15 Sussex square 

Osborne, O. D. 27 Up. Hamilton ter. 

Osmond, John, South Mimms 

Ottley, Capt. Edward, Chelsea 

Owen, Jotn F. Ridgway oaks, Enfield 

Owtram, Chas, Hy, 15 Watling street 

Page, John, Hendon 

Paterson, Geo, 8 Blandford place 

Paget, Lord George, 23 Jermyn street 

Paget, Lord Alfred, 42 Grosvenor place 

Paine, James, Staines 

Paine, Leeds, Staines 

Painter, James, 8 Hamilton terrace 

Paris, Charles 8. 10 St. James's street 

Park, Alexr. Atherton, 35 Wimpole st, 

Park, Alexr. W. 35 Wimpole street 

Lincoln’s inn 

Parker, K. 8. Lincoln's inn 

Parker, Hy. jun, 19 Bedford row 

Parker, Fred, 8 White lodge, Enfield 

Parker, Wm, 8, White lodge, Enfield 

Parker, H, 54 Pall Mall, St. James's 

Parkinson, J, 1 King street, St. James's 

Parratt, Mr. J. 29 Up. Grosvenor street 

Parry, Thos. M. 315 Oxford street 

Parton, J. K. Wapping wall, Shadwell 

Partington, Edward, 45 Gloucester pl, 

Partridge, A. Wm. Throgmorton street 

Partridge, J. Fras, Throgmorton street | 

Pattison, J. 13 Furnival’sinn 

Paterson, Wm. B. 4 New Bridge street 

Pau, Hy. D. 5) Pall Mail, St. James's 

Paulett, Capt. Wm. Hy, 2 Sussex street 

Pavier, T. The Hollies, Feltham, Middle- 





sex 
Paynter, R. Hearle, 46 Denbigh street 
Peabody, George, 22 Old Broad street 
Peacock, R. W. 8 Stanhope street 
Peacock, Francis, 18 Craven street | 
Pearce, John, 1 Porchester terrace 
Pearson, John, Conservative Club | 
Pearson, Michael, 7 Redeross square 
Pearse, Livian B. Norwood, Middlesex 
Pechell, A. 46 Duke st. St. James's 











Peel, William, Windham Club 

Peel, Col. E. 4 Court yard, Albany 
Pemeller, Thomas, Barnsbury park 
Pemberton, Henry L. Sittingbourne 
Penny, Robert G. 24 Bedford place 
Pepper, John, 1 Bedford place 
Pepler, George, 3 Suffolk street 


| Pepys, Philip Henry, 44 Lowndes street 


Percival, C. 8. Esq. 25 Old sq. Lincoln's 
inn 

Perry, Omegar, 37 Walbrook 

Perkins, Algernon, Hanworth 

Pestagio, Pietro, 3 Greville street 

Phelp, W. E. 8 Panton sq. St. James's 

Phelps, Samuel, 8 Canonbury square 

Phim, Thomas, Inner Temple 

Philps, William, 14 Red Lion square 

Philipps, Richard N. Inner Temple 

Phillips, Henry, 44, Middlesex strect 

Phillips, William, 25 Coal Exchange 

Philips, Capt. Nathaniel G, 7 Eccleston 
terrace south 

Phillips, R. K. 15 Gloucester road 

Pickering, Percival A. Inner Temple 

Pickering, A. P. 4 Stone bldgs, Lincoln's 
inn 

Pickersgill, John C. 44 Warnford court 

Pickford, Thomas, 15 Mark lane 

Pierson, James, 13 North crescent 

Piggott, Fraser, 93 Ebury street 

Piggot, Henry Geo, 93 Ebury street 

Pimm, Henry M. 77 Cheapside 

Pinnock, George Wm. 67 Fleet street 

Pinnell, J. Esq. 214 Road side, White- 
chapel 

Pinkard, George H, 12 Grove road 

Pitt, Edward, Sutherland gardens 

Pitt, William W. 31 Stanley street 

Plews, Thos. 14 Old Jewry chambers 

Plucknett, George, Finchley 

Ponsonby, Hon, Fred. 3 Mount street 

Ponsonby, Hon. 8. St. James’s Palace 

Pollard, George, 5 Gloucester crescent 

Pollock, Arthur J. Hatton, Bedfont 

Poliock, Edward, Hatton, Bedfont 

Porter, G. C. 151 Old street, St. Luke's 

Porter, Richard, 47 Wood street 

Porthouse, T. 16 Northampton street, 
Clerkenwell 

Pott, James, Stanwell 

Pott, John, Stanwell 

Potter, R. Esq. 8 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Potter, Robert, Ponder’s end 

Potter, Samuel, jun, 30 King street 

Pouncett, R. North place, Regent's pk. 

Pouncey, Gilbert, Finchley 

Powell, George H. 80 Eaton square 

Powell, G. 8 Beaufort bldgs. Strand 

Powell, Frederick, 28 Fenchurch street 

Powell, Henry, 28 Fenchurch street 

Powell, David, St. Helen’s place 

Power, Edwin A. 36 Duke st. Manchester 
square 

Pratt, Richard, Twickenham 

Pratt, Matthew, Great St. Helen's 

Prescott, Fredk, Jas. 13 Oxford square 

Prescott, Chas. Andrew, 13 Oxford sq. 

Prescott, Lt.-Col. Kington, Wimborne, 
Dorset 

Prescott, G. E. 76 Pall Mall 

Pretyman, Lieut.-Col. GOth R. 
New Bond street 

Price, George William, 57 Mark lane 

Pritchard, Robert Albion, \7 Great 
Koightrider street 

Pritchett, Robt. Taylor, 868t. James's st. 

Prime, Richard, Enfield wash 

Pryor, Arthur, Esq. Brick lane, Spital- 








Rifles, 


elds 

Pryor, R. 7 Old square, Lincoln's inn 

Pudney, George Henry, Sunbury 

Purser, Edward, 116 Fenchurch street 

Putnam, Frederick, 3 Market house 

Puzey, Stephen, Chelsea 

Pye, William, 56 Porchester terrace 

Pym, Charles, 15 Montagu place 

Rahn, Charles, 29 Brook street 

Raleigh, John, 34 Great St. Helen's 

Raleigh, Joseph, 34 Great St. Helen's 

Ramskill, Jabez Spence, 5 St. Helen's pl. 

Ramsay, John, Ifield, Surrey 

Rance, George, Uxbridge 

Randell, William, 16 Queenhithe 

Randell, James, 16 Queenhithe, 

Read, John, South Mimms 

Reece, Richard, 21 Durham terrace 

Rees, George, 43 Bloomsbury square 

Reeve, Henry, 62 Rutland gate 

Reeve, John Russel, 10 King’s arms yard 

Keeve, John, 36 Great Tower Street 

Reeve, Philip, 4, Lincoln's inn fields 

Reilly, Edward M. 502 Oxford street 

Reuss, Conrad, 41 Crutched friars 

Reynolds, Joseph James, jun, 68 Old 
Broad street 

Reynolds, Arthur, 36 Up. st. Islington 

Reynolds, Johu, 1 Lower st. Islington 

Rhodes, Thomas William, Flore fields, 
Weedon 

Rhodes, Capt. Fred. Tottenham wood 

Rice, Edmund, 74 George st. Portman 6q. 

Rich, George, New Bond street 

Richard, J. E. St. Martin's lane 

Richardson, Edward John, Giltspur st. 

Richardson, Henry, Kingsbury 

Riches, Mark, Lothbury 

Ricketts, George Henry Mildmay, 65 
Cornhill 

Riddell, J. H. Esq. 23 Old square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Ridley, George, 2 Charles st. Berkeley 3q. 

Rigg, William Thomas, 17 Mark lane 

Rigg, Jonathan, 17 Mark lane 

Ripley, John Anthony, 22 Austin friars 

Rirlley, Thos. William, 21 Percy circus, 
Clerkenwell 

Rixon, Augustus William, 38 Cannon st. 

Roberts, William, Northolt 

Robinson, Thomas, 25 Thornhill square, 
Islington 

Robinson, Henry G. 6 Half moon street 

Robinson, James, Harrow 

Robinson, John Whitewick, 53 Great 


Tower Street 
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Robinson, Lt.-Col. Jno, G. 21 Montagu | 


square 
Rofle , George, 5 Fowkes’ buildings 
Regu John Charles, Whitehall place 
Roge my Major Henry, Army and Navy 
u 


Roots, George, Inner Temple 

Rose, William Henry, Ealing 

Ross, Captain, 34 Montpelier sq. 

Ross, Daniel, High street, Shadwell 

Rothery, Charles F. 10 Stratford place 

Rothschild, Alfred de, Walbrook 

Rothwell, Richard, 34 Fenchurch st. 

Rouse, Samuel, Harefield 

Rougemont, Arthur Mowbray, Gresham 
house 

Rougemont, John Francis, 44 Thread- 
needle street 

Rowecliffe, H. 1 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Rowcliffe, William, | Bedford row 

Rule, Charles, 75 Old Broad street 

Rush, William, 60 Euston square 

Russell, G. L. 2] Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Russell, C, H. 21 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Russell, Lord John, Chesham place 

Russell, John, junior, Chesham place 

Russell, Richard, 15 Leicester square 

Rutter, Charles, Hillingdon 

Ryder, Thomas D. 170 New Bond street 

Salkeld, Joseph, 14 Upper Woburn place 

Salter, Edward, Keueington 

Salter, John, 1 Brezers hill, 8t. George’s 


east 
Salvin, A. Adam street 
Samuel, John, 6 New Broad street 
Samuel, George, 29 Park crescent 
Sams, George, 50 Lamb’s Conduit street 
Sams, Thomas, 50 Lamb’s Conduit street 
Sandys, Sam}. Grove house, Kentish twn. 
Sanderson, Richard M. 65 Wimpole st. 
Sargent, Thomas, Esq. 10 Porchester 
terrace north 
Sargent, Lieut.-Col. Stokewood house, 


Dorset 
Saunders, William, 6 Ludgate street 
Sawyer, Joseph, 173 Fenchurch street 
Scarborough, Thomas Henry, 5 Blooms- 
bury square 
Schroder, J. H. W. 145 Leadenhall street 
Scott, Walter Lake, Three Nun court 
Scott, John Binney, 2 Alderman’s walk 
Scott, Hubert, Throgmorton street 
Scott, Sir Claude E. Bart. 22 Bruton st. 
Scott, George, 7A New Cavendish street 


Scorer, George Castell, 181 Piccadilly, | 


St. James's 
Scovell, George, 34 Grosvenor place 
Searle, James, South Mimms 
Selby, Edward,33 Mark lane 
Sellwood, Mr. Henry, 49 Up. Grosvenor st. 
Sewell, Henry, 76 anon street 
Shackle, Thomas, the younger, Hayes 
Shackle, Thomas, Hiayes 
Shepherd, Charles F. t India house 
Sheppard, Henry Wilson, 125 Piccadilly 
Sherborn, Francis, junior, Bedfont 
Sherborn, William, Bedfont 
Sherwood, George, 36 Gower street 
Sheward, George, 1 Randolph road 
Shield, Hugh, St. Swithin’s lane 
Shorter, John, Fish Street hill 
Sich, Arthur John, Chiswick 
Simpson, John, 10 Henrietta street 
Simpson, Wilfred II, 21 Gloucester pl. 
Simmonds, Robert, Southgate 
Sisson, Chas. Marquess villas, Islington 
Siton, Willmot, 16 Somers place 
Skeale, Wm. Sloper, Piazza, Covent gdn. 
Skingley, Capt. G. D. United Service 
Club, St. James’s 
Skirrow, Walter, jun. Southwick place 
Sladen, St. Barbe, 14 Parliament street 
Smallfield, Ernest,55 King William street 
Smee, Sylvanus, 35 Little Moorfields 
Smith, George, Northolt 
Smith, Thomas Mosedell, Greenford 
Smith, Heury Joseph, Greenford 
Smith, Charles W. Feltham 
Smith, George, 57 Conduit street 
Smith, Charles Edward, 84 Eccleston 3q. 
Smith, Charles, South Mimms 
Smith, Henry, Huxley park 
Smith, William, Harrow 
Smith, Thomas, Kenton 
Smith, Charles G. Spring street 
Smith, J. Godwin, Kensington 
Smith, William, 3 Ludgate street 
Smith, Hy. Hammond, 133 Fenchurch st. 
Smith, Sebastian, 20 Queen street 
Smith, W. J. B. Esq. Middle Temple 
Smith, Charles Thos. Esq. Inner Temple 
Smith, art, Clement’s inn 
Smith, Oharles, 123 High Holborn 
Smith, Nicholas, Cockspaur street 
Smithes, Henry, 29 Graceehureh street 
Smithers, James, 119 New Bond street 
Smythe, M‘Lean, Heston 
Snewing, Charles, 56 Russell square 
Snook, Thomas, nt dock, Millwall 
Soames, Daniel W. Pinner 
Soames, Frank D. Old Broad street 
Sole, William Charles, 68 Aldermanbury 
Soltan, Edward, Bedfont 
Somerville, Stafford B. 13 Porchester sq. 
Somers, Edward K. 2 Tyndal place 
Islington 
Somes, , 53 Cornhill 
Somes, Joseph, 53 Cornhill 
Sotheby, Hans Wm. 4] Cambridge ter. 
South, Thomas, Sunbury 
Southey, Robert, 16 Ely place 
Sparling, John Alexander, 75 Coleman st. 
Sparks, Thomas B. Cousin lane 
Spenceley, Wm. Kensington 
Spicer, Wm. Gage, 19 New Bridge street 
Spofforth, Markham, 74 St. James’s st. 
Spofforth, Samuel, 65 Moorgate street 
Spooner, J. Esq. 2 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Spreckley, Thomas, 124 Wood street 
Squire, Peter, 12 York gate 
Stanhope, Hon. Fitzroy, 16 Hans place 
Stanley, Edward James, 14 Grosvenor sq. 
Stanley, John, Edmonton 
Stanbury, James, 156 Edgware road 
State, David, Chiswell street 





Stagg, George, 2 Leicester square 
Stainton, James Joseph, Tavistock 
Steele, Adam Rivers, Willesden 
Stent, George, Stanwell 
Stephens, Frederick, 30 Bedford row 
Stephens, Arthur Thes, 30 Bedford row 
Stephens, William, 35 Brewer street 
Stephenson, Edward Simon, Great Queen 
street, Westminster, and Hadley 
lodge, Barnet 
Stephenson, A. R. Esq. Inner Temple 
| Stephenson, John, 1 Newton road 
Stevens, Henry, Uxbridge 
Stewart, Alexander, 2 Hammond’s court 
Stewart, Col, 28 Old Burlington strect, 
St. James’s 
Stillwell, Henry, Dorking 
Stone, Edward, 206 Oxford street 
Stone, John, 10 Lower Seymour street 
Stone, Frank, St. Mary at hill 
| Stone, John Jefferies, George 
Mansion house 
Stone, Edward, Camden hill 
Stoner, Hon. Francis, 5 Chapel street, 
Grosvenor square 
Stonhill, William, Great Stanmore 
Stock, Hy. Kensington 
Stokes, Henry Graham, 3 Great Knight- 
rider street 
Stopford, James S. 18 Savile row, St. 
James's 
Stout, James, Old Brentford 
Strange, Samuel, 65 Houndsditch 
Strange, William, 9 Mincing lane 
Streeten, Wim. Warren, 41 Chancery lane 
Street, William Jesse, 2] St. Mark’s cres. 
St. Leger, Arthur Chas. Harrow 
Stuart, Duncan, 2 Burwood place 
Stuart, the Hon. Sir John, Lincoln's inn 
Stuart, J. Esq. Lincoln's inn 
Stuart, D. Esq. Lincoln's inn 
| Stuart, Henry B. New Adelphi chambers 
St. Martin’s 
Stutfield, Walter F. 18 Sussex place 
| Sutton, Henry George, 21 Half Moon st. 
Swan, Edward, la Porchester terrace 
Swanzy, Andrew, 38 Cannon street 
Swindell, John, Feltham 
Symes, John, 44 Fish street hill 
' Tadman, C. W. Oakley square 
Talbot, Arthur, 22 Down street 
Tame, Johu, Willesden 
Tanqueray, John 8. Hendon 
Tapling, Thomas, 1 Gresham street west 
Tatum, Thomas, 3 George street 
| Tayler, Richard, Bedfont 
Taylor, Thomas, 4 Vere street 
Taylor, William Henry, Heston 
Taylor, Henry, Porter's place, Holloway 
Taylor, James Geo. 23 Norfolk Crescent 
Teasdale, Major Christopher C. 9 Cleve- 


land square 

Tebbutt, Henry, 24 Portsdown road 

Teesdale, John Marmaduke, 33 Fen- 
church street 

Temple, C. Esq. Lincoln's inn 

Templer, John Charles, Roxeth 

Tetley, George, Commercial Sale Rooms 

Thatcher, Charles Fox, Park place 

Theluson, Seymour, 6 Westbourne place 

Thirgood, John, Ponder’s end, Entield 

Thistlewaite, Augustus Fredk. 
Grosvenor square 

Thomas, Wm, James, Tottenham 

Thom2, Phipps, 3 Crown court 

Thompson, Johnson, 38 King William 
street 

Thompson, Archibald, Colney hatch 

Thompson, Henry A. Colney hatch 

Thom»son, James, Colney hatch 

Thompson, Malcomb, Colney hatch 

Thorapson, Isaac C. Great Tower street 

Thompson, E. Penton, 13 Bolton row 

Thomson, Alfred T. 170 New Bond st. 

Thorne, James, Earl street 

Thornton, Thomas, Old Swan wharf 

Thornton, William, Harlington 

Th: »good, William, 22 Sussex terrace 

Thurston, Robert, Cross st. Islington 

Tilchmarch, John, Kneesworth 

Tillyer, Richard Blunt, Harmondsworth 

Tilleard, Thomas, 34 Old Jewry 

Tindall, John Edward, Lothbury 

Tindall, Charles James, 18 Clarges street 

Tinling, Chas. Wm. F. Chelsea 

Tobin, William, 14 St. James's square 

Toby, Hy. Chelsea 

Tolle e, W. A. Nutfield 

Tomes, John, 37 Cavendish square 

Trevelyan, Walter B. Esq. Inner Temple 

Trimlett, Thomas Daniel, 7 Chester 
place, Regent’s park 

Trist, George, 62 Old Broad etreet 

Trollope, Wm. Mann, Surbiton, Surrey 

Tubine, Bernard, Threadneedle street 

Tucker, Wm. Owen John, Esq. Chester 
house, Hackney 

Tucker, John, 2 Verulam buildings, 
Gray’s inn 

Tucker, John, Gresham street 


hotel 


street, 


® 


15 


Tucker, Henry, Gresham street 
Tull, Henry, 16 Cork street, St. James’s, 
Westminster 


Tullock, William, Copthall court 
— Fredk, | Norfolk place, Lower 


roa 
Turner, RB. O, Esq. 2 Stone buildings, 
|  Lineoln’s inn 
Turner, Thomas, South Mimms 
, Turner, E. R. Esq. 8 Old square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Turquand, William, Tokenhouse yard 
Twynenn, Frederick, Kensington 
Tyler, Wm. Hardinge, 14 Leinster ter. 
Tyler, Edward F.7 Queen Anne street 
Underwood, Joseph Hills, 25 Eastcheap 
Underwood, Fdk. James, 25 Eastcheap 
Upton, Gen. Hon. Arthur, G 2 Albany, 
St. James, Westminster 
| Urwick, Richard, 10 Foster lane 
- Vale, John, 31 Carlton villas 
Vansittart, Capt. Colerain, 13 Queen st. 
; Vardon, John, 88 Great Portland street 
| Vauzeller, Edward, 11 Grove road 
i Venables, Joln, 34 Aldgate 





EEE 


Venables, Joseph H. 17 Cambridge sq. 
Vernon, Capt. B. H. York chambers, St. 
James's street 
Vialls, Charles, 59 Chester square 
Vicars, Edward, Harrow weal A 
Vidal et Stockmeyer, Major Louis de, 10 
Lower Seymour street 
Vorley, William, 73 Camden road villas 
Waddilove, Edward, jun. 17 Gloucester 
place 
Waddilove, Dr. Alfred, Kensington 
Waddilove, Cyrus, 1 Godliman street 
Wadham, Dr. 11 Park lane 
Waghorn, Samuel, White Webbs, Enfield 
Wakefield, Daniel 15 Sykes’ terrace, Mile 
end 
Wakley, Thomas H.7 Arlington street 
Wakley, Dr. J. G. Adelphi chambers 
Walbran, George, New Brentford 
Waldegrave, Hon. George, ‘Travellers’ 
Club 
Walford, Arthur Carr, Chelsea 
Walford, Robert Crook, Hillingdon 
Walker, Lawrence, 46 Welbeck street 
Walker, John, Fore street, Limehouse 
Walker, Alfred, Fore street, Limehouse 
Walker, Charles Hoggart, Fore street, 
Limehouse 
Walker, Wm. 1 Quadrant rd. Highbury 
Wall, Jas. Charles, 103 St. John street 
Wallop, Barton, P. 63 Wimpole street 
Walpole, Spencer, Ealing 
Wallick, Nat. David Scott, 65 Cornhill 
Walton, Thos. 18 Uld Cavendish street 
Ward, Poole, 16 Leinster terrace 
Ward, William, 19 Harper street 
Warner, Joseph H. Priory, Muswell hill 
Warner, Algernon, 7 Golden square 
Warnwright, Thomas, George yard, 
Lombard street 
Wason, Rigby Melvill, Courtfield, Charl- 
ton Kings 
Watts, Wm. Kensington 
Watts, William, 23 Davies street 
Watts, H. Ruislip common, Middlesex 
Watts, Stratton, 11 Air st. St. James's 
Watson, Dr. Thomas, 16 Henrietta st. 
Watson, A. Townley, 16 Henrietta street 
Watson, Wm. Farnell, Isleworth 
Watson, Charles, 82 Guildford street, 
Russell square 
Watson, Horace, | Whitehall place 
Weale, Benjamin, jun. Pinner 
Weatherby, Wm. Royal Exchange bldgs. 
Webb, Thos. Road side south, Mile end 
Webb, Frank, Broad Sanctuary, aad 
Hampton 
Webb, Charles, 37 King William street 
Weber, Edward, Moorgate street 
Webber, Alexander, 16 Nottingham place 
Webber, John, Marylebone lane 
Webster, E. 9 Old square, Lincoln’s inn 
Webster, Jas. 11 Air street, St. James’s 
Weeks, John, 54 Baker street 
Weekly, Richard, Harmondsworth 
Welby, Reginald Erle, 9 Bolton 
Piccadilly 
Wells, Wm. Hammersmith 
Wells, Algernon, 13 St. Swithin’s lane 
Wemyss, Francis, Hammersmith 
West, Wm. Thornton, Old Swan wharf 
West, Hon, Mortimer 5, 15 Chester sq. 
Westall, Thos. 3 South sq. Gray’s inn 
Weston, Henry, Middle lane, Hornsey 
Westbrook, Edward, Heston 
Wetherell, N. 3 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Whaley, John, Holly cottage, Entield 
Whisson, Nathanicl, 69 Euston road 
Whish, George, C. 62 Cumberland street 
White, Thomas, 42 Montpelier square 
White, John Thomas, 11 Bedford row 
Whitehoase, J. 48 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Whiting, Noel, 14 Mincing lane 
Whitmarsh, Maurice, Hampton wick 
Whipham, Thomas Tillyer, Chiswick 
Wicks, Francis John, Enfield 
Wilson, Herbert Lowther, Chelsea 
Wienholt, William, Adam’s court 
Wigram, Charles Hampden, Blackwall 
Wigram, Robert, Blackwall 
Wight, Thomas, 29 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Wigram, Arthur J. 68 Portland place 
Wild, William, 7 Martin’s lane 
Wild, Richard Weekly, Harmondsworth 
Wilders, William, 30 Charter Louse lane 
Willett, Edmund Sparsholtt, Isleworth 
Williams, John, jun, Stock Exchange 
Williams, Edwd. Jones, Enfield 
Williams, Robert Wynne, 10 Upper 
Brook street 
Williams, Henry W. 137 Cambridge st. 
Williams, Thomas, Laleham 
Williams, Charles Reynolds, 62 Lincoln’s 
inn fields 
Williamson, Edward, 9 Red Lion square 
Williamson, James, 39 Hunter street 
Williamson, Thomas, 12 Savage gardens 
Willis, Browne, Hammersmith 
Willis, Frederick, 26 King st. St. James’s 
Willoughby, Thos. 11a Cunningham pl. 
Wilkinson, Anthony, 16 Leinster terrace 
Wilkinson, John, 5 Raymond buildings, 
Gray's inn 
Wilshin, Henry, Great Stanmore 
Wilshen, Henry, jun. Little Stanmore 
Wilshin, Jason, Hayes 
Wilson, Richard Chas. 2 Stranracr place 
Wilson, Fleetwood P. George yard, 
Lombard street 
Wilson, Thomas, 25 Cullum street 
Wiltshire, John, 85 Hatton garden 
Wilton, George, 1 Raymond buildings, 
Gray's inn 
Wimbridge, J. Balham 
Wimbush, Barnes, Finchley 
Wimbush, Henry, 2 Halkin street 
Windley, Charles, West Drayton 
Windus, W. E. Tottenham green 
Wingtield, Hon. Maurice R. 37 
venor square 


row, 


Gros- 








| 
| 





Wood, Joseph Carter, Victoria street 
Wood, J. Victoriastreet 
Wood, Nicholas, jun, 14 St. James's pj 
Wood, J. T. 6 New square, Lincoln's inn 
Wood, Thomas, Craven street 
Woodhams, James, 8t. Michael's alley 
Woodhouse, William Hy. Bedford hote} 
Woodman, Edward, Great Stanmore 
Woodrosse, 1 New square, Lincoln's inn 
Woodward, Lionel M. 53 Lincoln’s ign 
fields 
Woodward, Hy. 53 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Woedward, John, Laleham 
Worley, George, 24 Upper Berkeley st, 
Wormald, John, 1 Fleet street 4 
Wottem, Henry R. 17 Cavendish square 
Wray, George Woodcock, 1 Verulam 
buildings, Gray’s inn 
Wray, Captain, Aldershot 
Wrigglesworth, George, 26 Bedford row 
Wright, John Reid, Aldersgate street 
Wright, John Lawrence, 2 South square 
Gray’s inn 
Wright, T. C. 5 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Wright, James, 23 Silver st. St. James's 
Wrottesley, Hon. E. B. Pall Mall east 
Wylde, W. H. Turnham green 
Wyllie, James, 2 King William street 
Wynyard, Col, 27 Chester street, Gros- 
venor place 
Wynne, Lewellyn, 62 Inverness terrace 
Wyman, Edwd. Jas. Enfield wash 
Yates, John, Gresham street 
Yates, Edward, 11 Areade 
Yates, Arthur Seett, 14 Duke 
Westwinster 
Yeatman, H. J. Parliament street 
Yeldham, Stepben A. Hammersmith 
Yeldham, Wm. Hy. Hammersmith 
Yorke, Hon. Eliot Thomas, 124 Park st. 
Young, Alexander J. Bartholomew lane 
Youl, James A. 98 New Bond street 
LIST of PERSONS not being assessed 
servants,who have taken out GAME 
CERTIFICATES at 4/. Os. 10d. each, 
including the Additional Duty of 10 
per cent, under the Act 3 Vict. cap 17. 
—(Schedules A and B.) 
Baldry, George, Gray’s inn read—by Ro- 
bert Davey, Esq. for Clay hill, En- 
field, Middlesex 


street, 








Pritchard, Peter, 89 Gloucester place, 
Kentish town—by Howorth Ed- 
wards, Esq. for Bethersden, near 


Ashford, Kent 


LIST of PERSONS, being assessed = ser- 
vants, for whom GAME CERTIFI- 
CATES are taken out at 1/. 7s. 6d. each, 
including the Additional Duty of 10 
per cent under the Act 3 Vict. cap 17. 
—(Schedules A and B.) 








Baldry, George, Gray’s inn road—by Ro- 
bert Davey, Esq. for Clay hill, En- 
field, Middlesex 

Billings, William, Hendon—by Robert 
John Clarke, Esq. for Hindon, Kent 

Crenar, Donald, Ardoch—by Sebastian 
Smith, Esq. for Ardoch, near Crietf 

Dunstan, Edmund, 25 Charles street, St. 
James's, Westminster—by Frederick 
Charles Clarke, Esq. 

Elphick, Henry, Nutfield—by Henry Ed- 
mund Gurney, Esq. for Nutfield 
Fernal, J. Crawley—by A. G. Chapman, 

Esq. for Guenles, Sussex 

Goodchild, James—by William Eady, 
Esq. for the Manor or Boyalty of 
Berechurch ball, Colchester, Essex 

Hopkinson, George, South Mimms—by 
Lord Viscount Enfield, Wrotham 
park, for Wrotham park 

Killet, Thos. South Mimms—by Stanley 
O’Percival, Esq. Bridgefoot house, 
for the manor of Bridgefoot 


Neil, William, Harefield—by Gharles 
Newdigate Newdegate, Esq. for 
Harefield 

Nicholls, John, Langleyb Abbots—by 


W. Jones <a Se ior Langley- 
bury Abbots, gley, Herts 

Palmer, Samuel—by William Eady, E<q. 
for the Manor or Royalty of Bere- 
church hall, Colchester, Essex 

Robins, Thomas, Enfield—by Edwd. 
Jones Williams, Esq. Enfield, for 
Beech hill and Great Nast Hyde 
farms, St. Peter’s, St. Alban’s 

Russell, Reuben, Butler’s green—by 
Henry Burnand, Esq. Butler's green, 
near Cuckfield 


} Turner, William, Bickley park, Bromley 


W thall, William Hy. 7 Parliament street | 


Wolsley, Clement; Hanwell 

Wood, John, 98 New Bond street 
Wood, Charles Alexander, Littleton 
Wood, George, Ealing 


—by William Dent, Esq. Bickley 
park, Bromley 

Pritchard, Peter, 89 Gloucester piace, 
Kentish town—by Howorth Ed- 
wards, Esq., for Bgthersden, near 
Ashford, Kent 

Woolven, Joseph, Merfon—by Richard 
Thornton, Esq. for Merton, Surrey 

LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO 

DEAL IN GAME, 

Adams, Charles, 8 Portsdown terrace 

Adams, Lewis, 30 Elizabeth street 

Allen, Thomas, Chelsea 

Allwright, William, 130 Crawford street 

Ames, Henry, 2 Blenheim terrace 

Andrews, William, Harrow 

Artis, Charles Dillon, 16 Motcomb street 

Bacon, G. A. Kensington 

Baily, John, 113 Mount street 

Bainbridge, Mary, Uxbrid 

Baker, 8. C. and Charles 

passage 
Base, John, Chelsea 
Bastable, Alex. 7 Commercial place, 
Kentish town 

Beard, Wm. 146 High st. Camden town 

Beaven, Thomas, 3 White Rose court 

Bedford, John, 61 Newgate street 





ge 
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Berry, William, 32 King st. Porman sq. | 
Bott, Wm. Church st. Stoke Newi 
Bowron, John, 3 Newcastle place 
Bowron, W. 14 Churton st. Belgrave rd. 
Braddick, James §. Chelsea | 
Bright, Wm. High st. Stoke Newington | 
Broome, Francis, 10 Newgate street 
Brown, Ann Eliza, 62 Newgate market 
Byrne, Hy. 14 Rufford’s row, Islington 
Byrne, Henry, jun. 1 Steyman’s row, 
ighbu | 
| 


a 
Caister, Francis, Chelsea 
Chappell, G. Hungerford market 
Clark, Michl. R. 7 Spring street 
Clark, George, 50 Albany street — 
Clisby, Jn. 2 Brecknock pl. Kentish twn. 
Cocks, James, Kensington 
Cooke, James Hubert, 120 Fleet street 
Constable, Thomas, 2 High st. Highgate 
Courtney, Thomas, 9 Bathurst place 
Cowper, Frederick, 16 Portman place 
Cox, Benjamin A. 7 Swallow place 
Croton, William, Little Sussex place 
Croton, Sophia, 21 Westbourne place 
Cummings, Samuel, Lower Clapton 
Darrington, Samuel, 17 Newgate market 
Davies, Henry, Kensington 
Dean, Frederick, 32 Newgate street 
Devereux, Thomas, 5 Chapel st. Mayfair 
Donovan, George, 281 Oxford street 
Edmonds, Mary, Leadenhall market 
Ellis, John, E. 9 New street, Dorset sq. 
Eustace, Edwin Farmer, 22 Newgate st. 
Evans, Edward, Hammersmith 
Feist, Henry, 13 Market street, Mayfair 
Fenn, Geo. 27 Frith street, Soho 
Frewin, Edward, 32 Holborn 
Garner, Thomas B, Chelsea 
Gill, William, Leadenhall market 
Gosden, Francis, Kensington 
Green, Mary, 14 Portman street 
Gunston, Daniel, 83 Connaught terrace 








| Harriss, Jos. Hun 


Hale, Charles, Hampton wick 

Hall, John, Kensington 

Hall, Childs, 45 Jermyn street 
Hammond, George, 9 Touson’s place 
Harris, man, Church st. Hackney 
Harris, H. 49 Duke st. Manchester sq. 
vford market 
Heybourne, Wm. Harrow 

Higgings. Thos. 3 Albion place 

Hill, J. Hungerford market 

Hill, Wm. 51 Charles st. Westminster 
Hill. James, 4 Lower Grosvenor street 
Hinckley, H. and R. 10 Queen's row 
Hird, William, 69 Fore street 

Hiscock, Henry, 11 New Church street 
Hodges, A. J. 17 Princes st. Westminster 


| Horne, Christopher, Leadenhall market 


Howard, Ebenezer, Leadenhall market 

Huckin, Margaret, 117 Up. st. Islington 

Hudson, James, 5 High street, Islington 

Hull, Charles, Kensington 

Humphries, James, 10 New Chapel place, 
Kentish town 

Hunt, Timimas, 2 Grafton street 

Jackson, William, 16 Warwick street 

Jackson, Edward, 60 Newgate market 

James, am oe 1 Manor place, Islington 

Jeffery, Frederick, Hammersmith 

Jennings, James, 23 Newgate street 

Jones, Thomas, 30 Silver st. St. James’s 

Joshua, John, 13 Copthall court 

Keene, James, 64 Coleshill street 

Kemp, G. 14 Moreton ter. Kentish twn. 

Lambell, John, 119 Fore street 

Liddell, James, 31 Stephenson’s terrace, 
Islington 

Limebeer, John, 108 Albany street 

Lofting, Henry, Kensington 

Martin, Arthur, 5 Lower Eaton street 

Matthewson, Charles, Kensington 

Mazoyer, J. Hungerford market 

Miller, Fred. 23 Duke st. St. James’s 


Mortimer, Hy. John, Kensington 
Newton, Jeremiah, 26 Tottenham ct, rd, 
Nichols, George, Uxbridge 


Offer, Thomas, 44 Lamb’s Conduit street 

Parsons, W. Charles, 45 South Audley st. 

Pearkes, Henry, 34 Lower Belgrave st. 

Phillips, George, 5 Red Lion passage 

Pigott, Ann, 63 Newgate market 

Rice, Brothers,Messrs. 31 Goswell road 

Savage, William, Harrow 

Saunders, Peter, Gilbert's passsge, Clare 
market 

Seales, Martha, 8 Jermyn street 





Selth, Robert, 27 Tottenham court road 
Sheldrick, Frederick, 105 High street, 
Camden town 


Hornsey road 
Smith, Thomas, 23 Everett street 
Speed, J. New street 
Spriggens, George Thos. Leadenhall mk. 
Stapleton, Williams, Staines 
Stubbings, Mary, 7 Arabella row 
Tasker, John, 64 Newgate market 
Taylor, Wm. and John Edward, 35 Little 
Pulteney street 
Taylor, John, 2 Tylor’s court 
Taylor, Thos, 33 Queen's road 
Thurlby, John, 6 Craven place 
Todd, T. and J. Kensington 
Tucker, Wm, 287 Strand 
Wallis, Mary, Swallow place 
Weatherley, Edward, 30 Newgate street 
Weaver, Isaac, Fulham 
Westmoreland, Joseph, New street 
Westmoreland, Jos. 34 Litth Newport st. 
Whitehouse, John, Church st. Hackney 
Wilce, James, 11 Vigo street 
Wilkins, John, 24 Elizabeth street 
Woodard, Thomas, 2 Spring street 
Woolcott, Isaac, 20 Litthe Newport st. 





Norman, James, 93 Bishopsgate without 


Sheppard, Thomas, | Claremont place | 


PENALTIES. 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
hereby give notice, that every person 
taking, killing, or pursuing game, with- 
| out first obtaining a Certificate, incurs a 
penalty of 20/., and is also liable to be 
surcharged in double the amount of the 
Certificate Duty. 

Any person in pursuit of Game re- 
fusing, on being duly required, to pro- 
duce his Certificate, or to permit the 
same to be read, or a copy thereof to be 
| taken, or refusing to declare his true 

name and place of residence, also incurs 
| a penalty of 207, 

Gamekeepers are desired to take no- 

tice that a Certificate at the rate of Ll. 
| 78. 6d. will not authorize any person to 
kill Game beyond the limits of the Manor 
for which he is deputed; and, in order 
that a Certificate at such rate of Duty 
may protect a Gamekeeper, it is requisite, 
not only that he should be deputed b 
some Lord or y of a Manor or at | 
Manor, but also that such Deputation 
should be registered with the Clerk of the 
Peace, or the Gamekeeper will be liable 
to be surcharged in double the —- of 
4/. Os. 10d., and also to be prosecuted by 
any common informer for the penalty of 
| N.B.—Itis the intention of the Com- 

missioners of Inland Revenue to publish 
in a separate list the names and resideaces 
of all persons surcharged in double duty 
| for sporting without certificates. 


| By order of the Board, 
| THOMAS KEOGH. 
| Made up tothe 12th September 1859. 








Gunston, Thomas, 94 Upper st. Islington | Mockridge, John, 12 Edgeware road Wybroo, William, 26 Bridge street, 
Haines, Richard, 51 New Bond street | _Morgan, Robert, 1 Compton street | __ Westminster, : aS 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS and PRO- OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING OAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nearly 


COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. } 


equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 19s. per ton. 





aveeaad 


PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been for 
eight years Assistant to one ofthe most experienced Journal 
ists in London, desires to obtain the SUB-EDITORSHIP of 
a Metropolitan Weekly Newspaper. Testimonials to in- 
tegrity and ability will be given.—Address C. B., 3, Truro 
Street, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 





M* JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES 
ON A WATCH. 
Mr. John Bennett, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will LECTURE on a WATCH, Wuar ro 
Make anp How ro Maxe Ir 


Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal, | Nov. 3d, Whittington Club. 
Woolwich » Sth, Bath. 
» 3d, Chelsea Athenzum. » 10th, Burnham. 
» 4th, Guildford. » llth, Chelsea Young 
» iith, Slough. Men's Christian As- 
» Mth, Church School-} sociation. 


masters’ Association » léth, Spicer Street. 

» 18th, Southgate , 17th, Basingtoke. 

» 25th, St. Barnabas +» 23d, Acton. 
Schools. | Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall. 

»» 26th, Southwark | ,, 15th, Devizes. 

Nov. 2d, Faversham ! 

The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of 
Modelsand Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
—— can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap- 

ide. 


YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 
ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin ; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 

Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 

Steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 

Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 

that is manufactured, in y, Birch, Walnut 

Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 

Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom a Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Beigswm) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEDILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETSs, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
Pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 

all kinds. Its i able therapeuti periority 
every other variety is attested by i ble spont. 
testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European re- 
Putation. 











Opinion of BARON FOUQUIER, Professor at the Univer- 
ra + Paris, Physician to his late Majesty Louis Philippe, 


MM“ You have rendered an eminent service to science by ac- 
quainting practitioners with the cause of the frequent ir- 
regularity in the effects of Cod Liver Oil, and directing their 
attention to & proper choice. You have thus shown us the 
way of rendering highly effectual the administration of one 
of the most powerful medicines we are acquainted with." 

Sold onty in Ivreniat Half-pints, 2°. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuied, and labelled with Dr. pr Joxan’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GEXUINE, by most respectable Chemiste. 

WHOLSSALE AND RETAIL perér, 
ANSAR, HARPORD. and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE AGENTS. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 


ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, | 


and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, October 1, 1859 


\E » vw ‘ . al Yar 
LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, London, (E.C.) 

The Half-yearly DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the Com 
pany will be in course of payment on Monoar, the loth 
Instant, and every following day, (Sarvuapays excepted, 
between the hours of 11 and 3 o’Clock. 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary 
Dated the 6th day of October 1859. 


aX 


7 v Qo TIO TON? 
ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, “This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on cach Packets 4, 8, and l6oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lane, London. 


ara) > > 
\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, aad Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W. ; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s Place, London.—Established 1820 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY- 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherte wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexi- 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining tecth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; 4, Gay treet, Bath; and 10, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on Tyne 


TRADE 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER® PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 5 
and the Trvss (which cannot fai! to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6¢., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1s. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 6d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. lid. 

Post -office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on le an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 









May be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post- 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King's Cross, N. 


FURNITO RE. Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Ulustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free, of P. and 8. Beyrvs, City Furniture Warchouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 
part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. In- 
spection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood or Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 34d. 


per yard. 
ENSON’S WATCHES, 


“ Perfection and mechanism.”—Morniag Post. 
GOLD......400005 -4 to 100 Guineas. 
SILVER.......... 2 to 50 Guineas, 

Send two «# for Benson's Ii:tusraatep Warcn 
Pamruters, Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 








post. 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C.— Observe. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
x USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud Hea Masesty's Laun press says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, axv ormen Powpea Sr1ancurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Giasoow anv Don. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI- 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light meed be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


sanctioned by the 











has been for 
eminent of the Medical 








medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and - 
estion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admiral! for 
Deli es, icularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidula’ Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Draught, which is 

ag bl ficaei by Dixweronp 

Co. Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Lond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





}SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known anly to mizpewaacn. It is 


strongly recommended for use in warm on accoun 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2+. 6d. 4 pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
. pint. Briedenbach's al Distillery of Flowers, 1677, 


Ss 
New Bond Street, facing 
)}PPS’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA,— 
Produced, in 1639, tially for the use of Hom@o- 
pathic Patients. Ren attractive to the taste by ite 
delicious aroma and grateful smoothness, it has become 
adopted by the public generally as a most desirable beverage 
for breakfast, luncheon, or supper. It is sold by —_— 
cipal Grocers at is. 6d. per tb., in Lib., $lb., and ib. " 
Each Packet is labelled, “James Errs, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.” 


x 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

have been used freely by millions of human beings 
of both sexes and all ages in every part of the world; and 
while the public press has teemed with authenticated cases 
of extraordinary cures in a vast variety of diseases (such 
as i m, scorbutic eruptions, and liver complaints, 
there is not on public record a single case in wh 
their use has been attended with a bad effect. None, when 
using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, need the ho eof cure 
to be counterbalanced by the fear of injury. The Ointment 
should be well rubbed over the left side, liver,and chest 
when stomach or liver is deranged. The Pills should be 
taken according to the printed directions. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 





Price 6s. No. 3 of 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


ContrENTS : 
. France and Europe. 
Shaksperian Literature. 
Guizot and his Times. 
Surrey. 
. Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
. Tennyson—The Idylls of the King. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
Alpine Travellers. 
The Court of Louis XV. 
. English Field Sports. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEX- 


No Ve wwe 


ws 
See 


ICO, HONDURAS, and the FAR WEST of the | 


UNITED STATES. With Notes, Botanical, Mi- 
neralogical and Geological, By Jvutivs Froese, 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 18s, 


* What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr, 
Froebel has done for Central America,”’—Bel/’s Mes- 
senger. 

“* Mr, Froebel unites in himself all the essential at- 
tributes of a genuine traveller.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL 
its x phlei 


“We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative 

equally entertaining with that contained in these 

The dotes of actors and actresses are 

numerous, pertinent, and well told.”--Saturday Re- 
view, 





THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING ON THE EARTH. By Dr. Cum»ine, 
owe of “* Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c, Crown 8vo. 

s. 6d. 


“* More Copies will be ready on Saturday, Oct. 8.” 





THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


Edited by Lady Tueresa Lewis. Second Edition, 

Post 8vb. 10s. 6d. 

** A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of 
shrewd sense and a genial spirit of fun. If Madame 
de Sévigné were to come to life again as an English 
lady of ‘the Court of Queen V ictoria, she might write 

a book which would match with ‘ The Semi-Detached 
House. * "Spectator. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH; or, Irish Life 


Pictures. By W. H. Maxwett, Author of * Stories 
of Waterloo.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 





SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. By the 


late Dr. Macinx. Small 8vo. 6s. 





JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OE 
GREAT BRITAIN, With a Continuation to the 
Battle of Navarino. By Captain Cuamrer. A New 
Edition in 6 crown 8vo. volumes. With Portraits. 
Price 5s. each volume, 


THE STORY OF ITALY. By the 
Author of ** Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


** An account of all the most important events in the 
history of Italy from the earliest periods. All who 
may desire to obtain information upon the principal 
events which have happened in Italy, of the times and 
deeds of Carmagnola, of the Sforzas, the Foscari, the 
Medici, of Savonarola, of Andrea Doria, Masaniello, 
the first N vapoleon, and others whose names are inter- 
woven in Italian history, could not do so more readily 
or with greater pleasure than by ¢ »nsulting the pages 
of this useful, agreeably written, and well-timed little 
work.” —Observer. 


MARCO GRIFFI. The Italian Pa- 
triot. By Mrs. Wrens, Author of ‘‘ The Martyrs of 
Carthage.” Small 8v0. 5s. 

“* This new story by Mrs. Webb we like better than 
any of her previous fictions."—John Bull. 

** A tale of great interest.”— Notes and Queries. 

“A inf well calculated to create a feeling of in- 
poe in favour of the cause of Italian freedom.”— 








THE CRUISE OF THE PEARL 


ROUND THE WORLD, 1857-8-9. With an Ac- 
count of the Services of the Naval Brigade in India, 
By the Rev. E. A. WitttaMs, Chaplain to the Pearl, 
Post 8vo. with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 


** To those who love a picture of life and adventures 
at sea, this book will afford a rare stock of amusement 
and information. The bray ery of the naval brigades 
will live for ever in Indian story; and this book is a 
brilliant memorial of their moral courage and steady 
integrity.”—Jilustrated News of the I¥ ‘orld. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By Witxre Cou.ins. 
Author of “ After Dark,” ** The Dead Secret,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e. 
3 vols 


** One of the best of the author’s works.” —Herald. 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


By Joun Epmunp Reape. 3 vols. 
** Mr. Reade is not only an attractive but a thought- 
ful writer. His book is well worth reading.”— Press, 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 
By the Author of ** Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 
** This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. 
Itis the Author’s best.””—HHera/d. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 
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SUN PAINTING IN THE NATURAL COLOURS. 


AN announcement has been made within the last few days which 
must give great oe to the students of practical art. It is, 
that a method has been discovered of reproducing photographically 
all the natural colours. The version of the report which we have 
read appeared in the Daily News of Monday last. For years past 
there had been constant attempts to reproduce, not only form, with 
its light and shade, but colour; and from time to time we have 
had rumours that the efforts were successful. Heretofore, how- 
ever, the best hope for Photography has lain in a complete 
neutralizing of colour; and it was a great triumph when the 
chiaroscuro of Nature was attained in all its purity. It was then 
that we saw how completely the limning of Nature corroborated the 
style of the greatest artists who have ever lived. Still there was 
an inevitable desire to have colour added to the picture ; and at last, 
we are told, the apparently innumerable and insurmountable 
difficulties have been surmounted by M. E. Beezuerel. He has 
been studying the subject for twenty years, and has now obtained 
a photograph of the prismatic spectrum in its natural colours, 
and in very brilliant tints. The process is thus deseribed :— 

** M. Beezuerel takes a well-polished silver plate, and after covering 
back of it with varnish so as to leave the front surface alone exposed, he ¢ 
taches it by copper hooks to the positive conductor of a voltaic battery of one 
or two cells; to the negative conductor of the battery is attached a picce of 
platinum. The plate of silver and the platinum are then plunged into a 
mixture of eight parts of water and one of hydrochloric acid. The electric 

rrent decomposes the acid, and causes a deposit of chlorine on the surface 

the silver, while hydrogen is liberated at the negative pole. The chlorine 
gas unites with the silver, and forms a violet-tinted coating, which would 
become quite black if the operation were continued a sufficient length of 
of time. This coating is tolerably sensitive to light when very thin, and in 
that condition produces the natural tints, although they are very weak. By 
increasing the thickness of the layer the tints become much brighter, but 
the sensitiveness diminishes. In order to ascertain exactly the amount of 
chlorine deposited on the silver plate, M. Beczuerel introduces into the vol- 
taic circuit an apparatus for the decomposition of water, and since chemical 
decomposition is similar in quantity for each cell of a battery, by measuring 
the amount of hydrogen produced by this decomposition, the quantity of 
chlorine liberated on the surface of the silver plate is easily arrived at. An 
idea of the extreme tenuity of this film may be obtained when we learn that 
with six or seven eubic centimétres of chlorine to the square decimétre, the 
layer of chloride of silver is only one-thousandth of a millemétre in thick- 
ness, equal to about 0°00004 of an inch. With a film of this thickness the 
best results are obtained. Before exposure to the spectrum the surface has 
a plain wood colour, but if it be heated to between 150 degrees or 200 de- 
grees centigrade (300 degrees to 390 degrees Fahrenheit), it becomes rose- 
coloured on cooling. If, however, instead of raising the plate to a high 
temperature, it be enclosed within a copper box and gently warmed, say 
from 90 degrees to 95 degrees Fahrenheit, and maintained at this heat five 
or six days, or, better still, placed in a frame covered with a deep red glass, 
and exposed to the sun’s rays for from a quarter to half an hour, upon being 
submitted to the action of the prismatic spectrum the natural colours appear 
in all their beauty, and the green and yellow tints which previously were 
obtained with difficulty are now bright and clearly defined. Thus this 
great problem of photography is in a fair way of solution, and we may still 
hope to see not only the beautiful effects of light and shade which we now 
obtain, but combined therewith the brillianey of Nature's colouring.” 

The public in general will be delighted at this intelligence. 
The idea of having a beautiful miniature reproduced, ultimately 
perhaps at a price not enormously exceeding that of the ordinary 

hotograph, must be a splendid announcement for “ the Million.” 
ersons of more taste will probably be rather shocked, for they 
will foresee the substitution of mechanism for art as we have 
hitherto understood it. Those who investigate the subject a little 
more deeply, will agree with the million, though on somewhat 
different grounds. The effvets of Photography are unquestionably 
great and many. We set aside here the merely social and col- 
lateral effects ; such as the advantages to be obtained by the accu- 
rate reflex of scientific subjects, the indisputable record of natural 
phenomena, the uses to which portraiture may be put for pur- 
poses of police, or the uses of copying for diplomatic purposes, as 
in reducing long despatches within microscopic limits, so as to 
conceal the instrument which determines the fate of an empire 
within a button-shank. We are now thinking only of the effects 
upon art, and through art upon society. 

Pe he most obvious result is to extend some of the simplest bene- 
fits of art, which have heretofore been used amongst the wealthier 
classes of society, to our friends the Million. The photograph 
now places in the hand of everyone a miniature drawing, such as 
none except the very finest artist could excel ; a drawing executed 
with the utmost perfection of draftsmanship, likeness, chiaroscuro, 
and handling. It is something that the “ pleasure” thus derived 
should be so universally distributed ; but that is one of the very 
smallest parts of the advantage gained by the Million aforesaid. 
Besides the pleasure, there is a permanent moral effect upon the 
affections and upon the tastes. A perpetual comparison of na- 
tural objects in the artistic aspect must necessarily cultivatethe 
perce ption and judgment to a degree which it would be difficult 
to express in precise terms, Now, although it is true that persons 














of good taste may be very immoral, and even brutally reckless, 
like a Benvenuto Cellini or a Caravaggio, yet, inasmuch as the 
most striking and engaging aspects of humanity for pictorial pur- 
poses are those which result irom well-regulated action, tender 
feeling, graceful sentiment, or noble motives, a picture, by the 
silent effect of the sympathies which it calls forth, tempers the 
mind that studies it, and so brinys up the average feeling to a 
higher point. 

The effect on art, however, is quite as decided and quite as be- 
neficial. It is only a very obvious result, that these reflexes of 
Nature, so far as they go, corroborate both the instinctive work- 
ings of the greatest artists, and the most mature judgment of 
men, throughout time. The influence of Photography upon our 
schools of Painting is very marked, both in chastening and in the 
buckling of practice to greater accuracy. It is true that the new 
art seems to have had a bad consequence in driving Thorburn 
from the miniature gallery,—exiling a genius whose place me- 
chanism has usurped without being able really to approach his 
works. But such cases are comparatively rare. Perhaps some of 
the more ‘‘ dashing” artists have been rendered nervous, an 
have to a certain extent suspended their industry, under the re- 
bukes of Photography. This may account for the rarity of strik- 
ing pictures in the great public galleries during the last few years. 

But the regimen of art through an application of the photo- 
graphic standard is more positive and general than these negative 
results, There is one great fact in the history of art which has 
perhaps seldom been appreciated until this time. Accuracy in 
copying forms presented in an innumerable variety of directions, is 
one of the qualities most difficult to attain in graphic art. If the 
reader will examine a rounded surface, particularly one of which 
the form varies, he will find that the slightest change of position re- 
latively to the eye alters the whole outline. To fix with precision 
that section of the object which shall stand at right angles with 
the eye is a moral difficulty which artists, save those of the 
highest power, have found to be almost insuperable; but 
when the same difficulty is extended to all the objects which 
have to be presented on the same plane of paper or canvass, 
ve at once see why most “schools” have tolerated such a 
vast amount of laxity in draftsmanship. This laxity has re- 
produced itself; it has multiplied bad examples, with a correspond- 
ing licence for subsequent artists; and it has assisted in de- 
praving the eye both of the artist world and of the public. It 
has even been thought “tasteful” or ‘ poetic” to view forms in 
a distorted aspect. Now, by holding up the mirror of Nature to 
these imperfect artists, Photography has actually driven away 
the more incorrigible, and has given a splendid lesson to those 
who had the capacity for accepting it. Hence we find on the 
walls of the Royal Academy a greater average accuracy than per- 
haps ever existed on an extensive scale. This is a great point 
gained, 

There are things, however, which Photography cannot do, and, 
— if it were not always unsafe to prophesy negatives,—we might 
say, never will do. We do not diiude to such mere mechanical 
imperfections as the exaggerated perspective of photography. 
That is a minor point; and even in perspective, the nicety of 
gradation has been materially corrected by the influence of Photo- 
graphy. Nor do we allude to the difliculty of presenting objects 
in motion. Perhaps an instantaneous photography may overcome 
that difliculty, although, as we have before explained, the move- 
ments of vital action pass in such a flash of time, are so evanes- 
cent and so changing while they are in the very process of flash- 
ing, that the eye ean scarcely be said to comprehend them, 
They are perceived more rapidly than the Photograph could re- 
cord them. They are retained by the memory, and reproduced 
only by a genius that thoroughly masters the conception, As we 
have before remarked, a true portrait is an original design; the 
| “sitter,” from fatigue, from the incapacity of muscular flesh to 
| retain its contour, invariably becomes a dreary caricature of him- 
self. The cardinal turning-point of muscular action has gone be- 
fore the action is accomplished ; and it needs the power of original 
design to reproduce it. Hence everything resembling vital ac- 
tion, change of expression, emotion, to which the mirror could 
hardly be presented in cold blood,—every resource of composition, 
—indeed all the very highest attributes of art, are still reserved 
| for the school of Painting in the proper sense, and can never be 
| attained by Photography. Photography does no more than raise 
| the standard for a certain portion of mechanical art, but it thus 
| gives a higher starting point for the school of Painting. 
| It must be the same with regard to colour. Even if we should 

find that the photograph can reproduce all the colours of the 
spectrum, with all their gradations, and retrace all the modifica- 
tions of tint on the most equivocal surfaces, as a Titian could re- 
trace them,—still we can only have a reflex of fixed objects from 
a tableau vivant of real life; and shall never be able to re- 
| produce that ‘ breathing form” and “ speaking likeness” which 
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are the monopoly of genius. But, as in form, so in colour, we 
may have a far more accurate and elevated point of departure 
for the school of Painting ; and thus we may have a public trained 
to judge of painting by higher standards of comparison, with ar- 
tists strengthened by the rebukes of Nature’s own works. At all 
events we are all of us sure of one thing, that humbly and 
diligently to study in the boundless school of the Supreme Artist is 
to submit ourselves to a discipline which is safe, and ever 
profitable. 


BOOKS. 


THE MINISTER'S WOOING,* 
Mrs. Bercurr Srowr’s new novel is worthy of her reputation, 
but in the race of popularity it will lag far behind Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and even behind Dred. It will not be dramatized for the 
Surrey and the Victoria theatres, and pictured scenes from it will 
not be printed with thrilling effect upon moral pockethandker- 
chiefs, The author knows this, and twice in the course of the 
story she takes occasion to state that she has this time delibe- 
rately chosen to address herself to a select audience. “ It is 
impossible,” she says, ‘‘ to write a story of New England life 
and manners for superficial thought or shallow feeling. They 
who would fully understand the springs which moved the charac- 
ters with whom we now associate must go down with us to the 
very depths.” The colony founded by the Pilgrim Fathers was in 
fact, if not in form, a theocracy, in which the leaders of thought 


and feeling were the Puritan ministers, and in which the sternest 


Calvinistic theology was ‘‘the diflicult air of the iced mountain 
top” which every soul was inured to breathe. ‘ New England,” 
continues Mrs, Stowe, ‘‘ was one vast sea, surging from depths to 
heights with thought and discussion on the most insoluble of mys- 
teries, And itis to be added that no man or woman accepted 
any theory or speculation simply as theory or speculation ; all was 
meee par 4 real and vital—a foundation on which actual life was 

ased with intensest earnestness.” The practical habits of a 
people thus disciplined, their rules of conduct, their joys and 
sorrows, virtues and vices, would be as peculiar and of as strong 
a type as the principles that inspired them; and in their psy- 
chological development the novelist may tind matter enough to 
stir the hearts of his readers without the aid of a subtly-woven 
plot, strange adventures, and surprising vicissitudes of fortune. 
As a source of terror and pity, how the Greek Fate, with its tem- 
poral woes, and death to end them, pales before the blackness of 
darkness that overhung the followers of President Edwards and 
of Hopkins, most of them doubtful of their own salvation, all 
believing that a vast majority of the human race was doomed to 
everlasting perdition, and fearing, if not feeling hopelessly as- 
sured, that those they loved best were numbered among the 
damned. 

The story of The Minister’s Wooing opens on a summer after- 
noon, some years after the establishment of American inde- 

endence. In a tidy cottage on the outskirts of Newport, Mary 
udder is seated at the window of her little room, which looked 
out on a thick blooming orchard, when her reverie is broken by 
a pair of arms thrown round her neck, and a kiss imprinted on 
her lips. The performer of this feat is Mary’s cousin, James 
Marvyn, a frank, handsome, true-hearted sailor, who is come to 
take leave of her before he sails that evening on a three years’ 
voyage. He won't stand this nonsense any longer, he says. 
Aunt Katy (Mary’s mother) has been holding him at arm’s 
length ever since he got home, and what has he done? Has 
not he been to every prayer meeting, lecture, and sermon, as regular 
as a psalm book, never gone to sleep, and almost broken his jaws 
trying to keep down the gapes? And not a bit of a word could he 
get with Mary, or a chance even so much as to give her his arm, 
&e. Mary is sorry that he goes to meeting only for the sake of 
seeing her, and wishes that he was interested in good things; 
whereupon he tells her that he ¢s interested in one or two good 
things and principally in the best thing he knows in the world, 
and that is herself, All these meetings, that bore him so con- 
foundedly, do him no good—he thinks they rather make him 
worse ; and then they tell him it’s because he isa natural man, and 
the natural man wolerctandoth not the things of the Spirit. Well, 
he ts a natural man—how’s a fellow to helpit ? The conversation 
continues in this strain, James speaking his mind roundly enough, 
and Mary gently reproving him, till she exclaims, ‘‘Oh, James, 
if you only were a real, true, noble Christian!” The sailor re- 

lies— 

“© * Well, Mary, you have got into that harbour, through all the sandbars 
and rocks and crooked channels; and now do you think it right to leave a 
fellow beating about outside, and not go out to help himin? This way of 
drawing up, among your good people, and leaving us sinners to ourselves, 
eee. You might care a little for the soul of an old friend, any- 
now . 

**¢ And don’t I care, James? How many days and nights have been one 
prayer for you? If I could take my hopes of heaven out of my own heart 
and give them to you, I would. Dr. H. preached last Sunday on the text, 
* Tcould wish myself accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen”’ ; 
and he went on to show how we must be willing to give up even our own 
salvation, if necessary, for the good of others. People said It was hard doc- 
trine, but I could feel my way through it very well. Yes, 1 would give my 
soul for yours; IwishIcould.’” 

James was silenced by that proof of boundless devotion, ‘he 
felt it all so real, from one whose words were always yea and nay, 

* The Minister's Wooing. Ty UW. Beecher Stowe, Author of ** Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin,” &c. &c, With Illustrations by Phiz, Published by Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co, 








so true, so inflexibly simple.” In all his love for her, there had 
been, after all, only the thought of what she was to be to him; and 
for this poor measure of what he called love, she was ready to offer 
an infinite sacrifice, 

** As a subtle flash of lightning will show in a moment a whole landscape 
—tower, town, winding stream, and distant sea—so that one subtle ray of 
fecling seemed in a moment to reveal to James the whole of his past life ; 
and it seemed to him so poor, so meagre, so shallow, by the side of that 
childlike woman, to whom the noblest of feclings were unconscious matters 
of course, that a sort of awe awoke in him; like the Apostles of old, he 
* feared as he entered into the cloud’; it seemed as if the deepest string of 
some eternal sorrow had vibrated between them. 

** After a moment’s pause, he spoke in a low and altered voice, ‘ Mary, I 
am asinner. No psalm or sermon ever taught it to me, but I see it now, 
Your mother is quite right, Mary ; you are too good for me; I am no mate 
for you. Oh, what would you think of me if you knew me wholly? I have 
lived a mean, miserable, shallow, unworthy life. You are worthy, you are 
asaint, and walk in white! Oh, what upon earth could ever make you 
care so much for me >’ 

“4 Well, then, James, you will be good? Won't you talk with Dr. H.?’ 

“ * Hang Dr. H.?’ said James. * Now, Mary, I beg your pardon, but I 
can’t make head or tail of a word Dr. H. says. Idon’t get hold of it, or 
know what he would be at. You girls and women don’t know your power, 
Why, Mary, you are a living You have always had a strange power 
over us boys, You never talked religion much; but I have seen high fel- 
lows come away from being with you as still and quiet as one feels when 
one goes into a church. I can’t understand all the hang of predestination, 
and moral ability, and natural ability, and God’s etliciency, and man’s 
agency, Which Dr. H. is so engaged about; but I can understand you—you 
can do me good !’ 

**¢Oh, James, can I?’ 

“ ¢Mary, Lam going to confess my sins. 
the wind was against me in Aunt Katy’s « 





gospel. 











I saw that, somchow or other, 

y’s quarter, and you know we fellows 
who take up the world in both fists don’t like to be beat. If there’s oppo- 
sition, it sets uson. Now I confess I never did care much about religion, 
but I thought, without being really a hypocrite, I'd just let you try to save 
my soul for the sake of getting you; for there’s nothing surer to hooka 














woman than trying to save a fellow’s soul. It’s a dead-shot, generally, 
that. Now our ship sails tonight, and I thought I'd just come across this 
path in the orchard to speak to you. You know I used always to bring you 
peaches and juneatings across this way, and once I brought you a ribbon.’ 

* * Yes, I’ve got it yet, James.’ 

“*¢Well, now, Mary, all this seems mean to me,—mean to try and trick 
and snare you, who are so much too good for me. I felt very proud this 
morning that I was to go out first mate this time, and that I should command 
a ship next voyage. I meant to have asked you for a promise, but I don’t. 
Only, Mary, just give me your little Bible, and I’ll promise to read it all 
through soberly, and sec what it all comes to, And pray for me; and if, 
while I’m gone, a good man comes who loves you, and is worthy of you, why 
take him Mary,—that’s my advice.’ 

*¢ ¢ James, I’m not thinking of any such things; I don’t ever mean to be 
married. And I’m glad you don’t ask me for any promise, because it would 
be wrong to give it; mother don’t even like me to be much with you, But 
I'm sure all { have said to you today is right; I shall tell her exactly all I 
have said.’ 

“« ¢Tf Aunt Katy knew what things we fellows are pitched into, who take 








the world head-foremost, she wouldn’t be so selfish. Mary, you girls and 
women don’t know the world you live in; you ought to be pure and good ; 
you are not as weare. You don’t know what men, what women,—no, 
they’re not women !—what creatures, beset us in every foreign port, and 
boardinghouses that are gates of hell; and then, if a fellow comes back from 
all this and don’t walk exactly straight, you just draw up the hems of your 
garments and stand close to the wall, for fear he should touch you when 
he passes. I don’t mean you, Mary, for you are different from most ; but if 
you would do what you could, you might save us. But it’s no use talking, 
Mary. Give me the Bible; and please be kind to my dove,—for I had a 
hard time getting bim across the water, and I don’t want him to die.’ 

‘“‘If Mary had spoken all that welled up in her little heart at that mo- 
ment, she might have said too much; but duty had its habitual seal upon 
her lips. She took the little Bible from her table and gave it with a trem- 
bling hand, and James turned to go. In 2 moment he turned back and stood 
irresolute. 

‘* Mary,’ he said, ‘we are cousins; I may never come back; you might 
kiss me this once.’ 

“The kiss was given and received in silence, and James disappeared 
among the thick trees.” 

He is gone on his three years’ voyage, and Mary’s revered pastor 
is an inmate of her mother’s house. With these two capital 
points in Mrs. Seudder’s favour, she thinks the game her own, 
and already in her housewifely imagination she superintends the 
furnishing of the house where the minister and his young wife 
are to live. She should have known that Mary’s love was of that 
kind which neither time nor absence could chill ; but marriage 
with her unregenerate cousin was not to be thought of, and it 
seemed to the mother so easy a thing that her daughter’s dutiful 
reverence should be changed to a warmer sentiment, when she 
should find that so great a man as Doctor FH. could descend from 
his lofty thoughts to think of her! 

This Dr, H. isa real personage, and his name, illustrious in the 
theological history of New England, is printed at full length in the 
latter half of the novel. Dr. Hopkins wasa man of strong but li- 
mited powers of mind, a mighty logician, and in intellect nothing 
more. His logic had not enabled him to conceive the possibility 
of any man’s perceiving a truth and not acting in logical sequence 
from it ; nor could he tind anything in his own great honest soul 
to make such an anomaly at all comprehensible to him. To 
know what was right and to do it at any cost was for him as 
simple a matter of course as to eat when he was hungry, or to 
sleep when he needed rest. No sacrifice was too hard for him, 
and if his intellect was limited in range, his large heart was ever 
open to the tenderest human affections. This aspect of his cha- 
racter is illustrated by his conduct towards the negro race, and 
by the feelings with which he was regarded by them all, and 
especially by Candace, an African negress, a person of some con- 
sequence in the Marvyn family as the ruler of the kitchen, and 
the stout protectress of Mrs, Marvyn’s favourite son, James, in all 





his boyish scrapes. 
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“There was a legend current in the neighbourhood, that the first efforts 
to catechise Candace were not eminently sucee ssful, her modes of contem- 
plating theological tenets being so peculiarly from her own individual point 
of view that it was hard to get her subscription to a received opinion. On 
the venerable clause in the Catechism, in particular, which declares that all 
men sinned in Adam and fell with him, Candace made a dead halt. 

“*T didn't do dat ar’, for one, I knows. I's got good mem’ry,—allers 
knows what I does,—nebber did eat dat ar’ apple,—nebber eat a bit ob him. 
Don’t tell me!’ : 

“It was of no use, of course, to tell Candace of all the explanations of this 





redoubtable passage,—of potential presence, and representative presence, 
and representative identity, and federal headship. She met all with the 
dogged, *‘ Nebber did it, I knows; should ave "membered, if I had. Don’t 
tell me!’ And even in the catechizing class of the Doctor himself, if this 
answer came to her, she sat black and frowning in stony silence even in his 
reverend presence. ; 

Candace was often reminded that the Doctor believed the Catechism, 
and that she was differing from a great and good man; but the argument 
made no manner of impression on her, till, one day, a far-off cousin of hers, 
whose condition under a hard master had often moved her compassion, came 
in overjoyed to recount to her how, owing to Dr. H.’s exertions, he had 
gained his freedom. The Doctor himself had in person gone from house to 
house, raising the sum for his redemption ; and when more yet was want- 
ing, supplied it by paying half his last quarter's limited salary. ‘ He do 
dat ar’?’ said Candace, dropping the fork wherewith she was spearing 
dough-nuts. ‘Den I’m gwine to b’liebe ebery word he does!’ And ac- 
cordingly, at the next catechizing, the Doetor’s astonishment was great 
when Candace pressed up to him, exclaiming, ‘ De Lord bress you, Doctor, 
for opening de prison for dem dat is bound. I b'liebes in you now, Doetor. 
I’s gwine to b’liebe ebery word you say. I'll say de Catechize now, fix it 
any way you like. I did cat dat ar’ apple,—I eat de whole tree, an’ swal- 
lowed ebery bit ob it, if you say so.’ 

“ And this very thorough profession of faith was followed, on the part of 
Candace, by years of the most strenuous orthodoxy. Her general mode of 
expressing her mind on the subjeet was short and definitive. * Law me! 
what’s de use? I's set out to b’ liebe de Catechize, an’ I'm gwine to b’liebe 
it,—so!’”’ 

Candace always echoes the good Doctor’s sentiments. He says 
to her in the course of a conversation, ‘‘The Lord is no respecter 
of persons,” and Candace replies, ‘‘ Dat’s what he ain’t, Doctor— 

dere’s where I ’gree wid him.” 

The Doctor astonishes the people of Newport by preaching with 
all his might against the slave trade, on which half their fortunes 
were built. ‘The loss of income and the other vexations which 
befall him in consequence, and which he heeds nota jot, retard the 
fultilment of Mrs. Seudder’s scheme for his happiness, but at last 
news is brought home that James Marvyn’s ship hasbeen wrecked, 
and that he has perished with her. The bearer of these tidings is 
one of the few survivors of the calamity, and no one doubts that 
James is lost. A great obstacle is thus removed out of Mrs, 
Scudder’s way, but her first impulse is to join with Mary in con- 
soling the bereaved parents. The father says, “If it had pleased 
the Lord to give mea sure evidence of my son’s salvation, I eould 
haye given him up with all my heart; but now, whatever there 
may be, I have seen none.” Mrs. Marvyn hurries Mary away 
with her into her bedroom. 

“When Mrs. Marvyn had drawn Mary with her into her room, she 
seemed like a person almost in frenzy. She shut and bolted the door, drew 
her to the foot of the bed, and, throwing her arms round her, rested her hot 
and throbbing forehead on her shoulder. She pressed her thin hand over 
her eves, aud then, suddenly drawing back, looked her in the face as one 
resolved to speak something long suppressed. Her soft brown eyes had a 
flash of despairing wildness in them, like that of a hunted animal turning 
in its death-struggle on its pursuer. 

“* Mary,’ she said, ‘I can’t help it,—don’t mind what I say, but I must 
speak or die! Mary, I cannot, will not, be resigned! it is all hard, unjust, 
cruel! to all eternity I will say so! ‘To me there is no goodness, no justice, 
no mercy in anything! Life seems to me the most tremendous doom that can 
be intlicted on a helpless being! What had we done, that it should be sent 
upon us? Why were we made to love so, to hope so,—our hearts so tull of 
feeling, and all the laws of Nature marching over us,—never stopping for 
our agony! Why, we can suffer so in this life that we had better never 
have been born ? 











* * But, Mary, think what a moment life is! think of those awful ages of 
eternity! and then think of all God's power and knowledge used on the lost 
to make them suffer! think that all but the merest fragment of mankind 
have gone into this—are in it now! The number of the elect is so small we 

what 
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can searce ¢ them for anythir Think what noble minds, 
warm, generous hearts, what splendid natures are wrecked and thrown 


we love each other! 











away by thousands and tens of thousands! How 

how our hearts weave inte each other! how more than glad we 
should be to die for each other! And all this ends——O God! how 
must it end? Mary, it isn’t my sorrow only. it right have I to mourn? 
s my son any better than any other mother’ n? Thousands of thou- 
sands, whose mothers loved them as I loved mine, are gone there! Oh, my 
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awful pit of desp ind only one in a thousand eseapes. . . 

*¢ Dr. Hopkins tvs th t this is all be ter than it would have been 
in any other possible way—that God chaos cause it was for a greater final 
good—that He not only chose it, it took means to make it « that 
He ordains every sin, and does al tis: ssarv to make it certain—thet 
He creates the vessels of wrath and fits th rd tior nd that He 
has an infinite knowledge by which He ean doit without violating their free 
agency. So much the worse! What a of infinite knowledge! What 
i What if a father should take means to make it cer- 


if men should do so? 
tain that his poor litt 


lating his free agency > 


le child should be an abandoned wretch, without vio- 
So much the worse, I say! They say He does this 
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so that He may show to all eternity, by their ex uple, the evil nature ¢ in 
and its consequences! This is all that the greater part of the human race } 
have been used for yet; and it is all right, because an rplus of infinite 
happiness is yet to be wrought out by it. It is vot right ! No possible amount 
of good to ever so many can make it right to deprave ever so fe happiness | 
and misery cannot be measured so, I never can think it right ever! 
Yet they say our salvation depends on our loving God—loving Him better 


than ourselves—loving Him better than our dear 


it 1s contrary to the laws of my nature. I can never love God. 


est friends. Itis impossible ; | 
I can never 











praise Him—I am lost! lost! lost!) And what is worse, I cannot redeem | 
my Iriends! Oh, I cou/d suffer for ever; how willingly, if 1 could save 

hun, Butch, eternity, eternity! Frightful, u “akable woe, No end! | 
no bottom » shore! no hope ro God! O God!’ | 





| the principle 
| Austria in 1519, not content with refraining itself from aiding 


| ended in the Austrian Emperor’s first act of debasement. 


It was not in the power of an erring theology to assuage the 
intolerable anguish it had caused. It was the voice of nature, 
uttered from the lips of the poor negro woman, Candace, that 
spoke peace to the mother’s heart. 

***Come, ye poor little lamb,’ she said, walking straight up to Mrs. 
Marvyn, ‘ come to old Candace!’ and with that she gathered the pale form 
to her bosom, and sat down and began rocking her, as if she had been a 
babe. ‘Honey, darlin,’ ye a’n’t right—dar’s a drefful mistake somewhar,’ 
she said. ‘Why, de Lord a’n’t like what ye tink. He doves ye, honey! 
Why jes’ feel how J loves ye—poor ole black Candace—an’ I a’n’t better’n 
Him as made me. Who was it wore de crown o’ thorns, lamb ?—who was 
it sweat great drops o’ blood >—who was it said, ‘Father forgive dem? 
Say, honey, wasn’t it de Lord dat made ye ?—Dar, dar, now y’er’ eryin’!— 
ery away, and ease yer poor little heart. He died for Mass’r Jim—loved 
him and died for him—jes’ give up his sweet, precious body and soul for him 
on de cross! Laws, jes’ eave him in Jesus's hands! Why, honey, dar’s de 
very print o’ de nails in his hands now!’ . 

“The flood-gates were rent; and healing sobs and tears shook the frail 
form, as a faded lily shakes under the soft rains of summer. All in the 
room wept together They laid the mother, faint and weary, on her 
bed, and beneath the shadow of that suffering cross came down a healing 
sleep on those weary eyelids. . . . 

‘** Honey,’ said Candace, mysteriously, after she had drawn Mary out of 
the room, ‘don’t ye go for to troublin’ yer mind wid dis yer. I’m clar, 
Mass’r James is one o’ de ‘lect; and I’m elar dar’s consid’able more o’ de 
"lect dan people tink. Why, Jesus didn’t die for nothin’—all dat love a’n’t 
gwine to be wasted. De ‘lect is more’n you or I knows, honey. Dar s de 
Spirit—He' ll give it to’em; and ef Mass’r James és call’d an’ took, depend 
upon it de Lord has got him ready,—course He has,—so don’t ye go to layin’ 
on yer poor heart what no mortal creetur can live under ; *eause, as we's got 
to live in dis yer world, it’s quite clar de Lord must ha’ fixed it so we can; 
and ef tings was as some folks suppose, why, we couldn't live, and dar 
wouldn’t be no sense in anyting dat goes on.’”’ 

How completely, in these last lines, the instinctive good sense 
of the unlettered negro woman cuts the hard knot which 
metaphysical subtlety had tied, and knew not how to untie. 

Of the rest of the story our readers shall learn no more from us 

than what we told them briefly last week—that Mary accepts the 
Doctor’s suit, that James comes back to her from the dead a week 
before the day appointed for her wedding, and that she still 
holds herself bound to fulfil the promise she has given. For, she 
argues, 
‘* what if all this had happened a week hence? My feelings would have 
been just the same, because they are feelings over which I have no more 
control than over my existence, I ean only control the expression of them. 
But in ‘iat case you would not have asked me to break my marriage vow ; 
and why now shall I break a solemn vow deliberately made before God?” 

She also rejects the proposal that she should ask the Doctor to 
release her, for that would be equivalent to a breach of her 
promise, since no man would marry a woman that asked to be 
dispensed. Here, then, is another knot worthy of Candace’s 
powers, but she is not consulted on the occasion. For the sequel 
we refer our readers to the book itself, hoping that we have not 
already said too much, and marred their enjoyment of a work of 
singular vigour and beauty 


OTTO WENKSTEERN’S IN HUNGARY,* 
Tue war in Hungary, although eclipsed by the Italian campaign 
of 1859, deserves to be equally remembered, not only because it 


was a great effurt made by a people to keep and extend its liber- 


WAR 


| ties, but because it affords a prime instance of the principle of 
| intervention applied by one powerful despot on behalf of another. 


Many causes contributed to the failure of the Hungarian war as 
conducted by Louis Kossuth and Arthur Gérgey, but the chief 
cause is to be found in the fatal policy, fatal to Austria and fatal 
to Hungary, which called in the legions of the North. Russia 


| enabled the house of Habsburg to reap a bloody harve st, and to 


eall it the conquest of Hungary; but Austria thereby incurred 
obligations towards her protector which she did not honour when 
due; and she not only lost the sword of Hungary by her in- 
famous cruelties in 1849, but, by her “‘ enormous ingratitude ” in 
1854-5, she forfeited the friendship of her protector. The time 
came when a monarch announced his intention of intervening 
against a monarchy and for a people, of applying against Austria 
of intervention, and the Power that intervened for 


the Court of Vienna, placed its veto on the ill-concealed inten- 
tions of others to aid that Court. Russia, which saved Hungary 
for Austria, was a partner in the enterprise which wrested Lom- 
bardy from the house of Habsburg, Tuscany from an Austrian 
Prince, Modena from a d’Este, and Parma from a Bourbon, The 
Austrian policy in Hungary and Italy in 1849 and subsequent 
years, had brought the Court of Vienno to this pass; onl the 
Emperor who purchased Hungary at the price of his de- 

from the French at the 


aa 
int 


same 


basement before Russia, bought peac 
| cost of Lombardy. It is not often given to one man to run 


through such a debauch of humiliation. 
Mr. Wenkstern’s volume describes which 


Be- 


ginning with a condensed sketch of the earlier relations of the 


the transactions 


| house of Habsburg to Ilungary, the author proceeds onwards, 


gradually imparting more fulness to his animated narrative as 
he enters upon the acts of those two eventful years—from No- 
vember 1847 to August 1849, He traces those small beginnings 


| of the struggle in the Diets which grew into such large issues in 
| the field of battle, and which twice threatened to overset the 


Austrian throne. He brings out the profound and hideous 
treachery of the Austrian Government, but he docs not conceal or 
gloss over the crimes and follies of the Magyars. Merciless te 
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Austria, as everyone must be who has studied her imperial 
career, he does not fail to show where weakness and self-seeking, 
tyranny and ostentation, private feuds and personal jealousies, 
inflicted deadly wounds on the national cause. If we demur 
to the judgment of the historian here and there, we are bound to 
admit that he has written impartially, and that in the main we 
concur with him in his estimates of men and measures. 

The great cause of the misfortunes of Hungary was the the un- 
paralleled duplicity of the Austrian Court. A wise government 
would have cherished and sustained the moderate reformers who 
came into office in 1848; an honest government could not have 
promoted those shameful intrigues which forced the Hungarians 
into war; but wisdom and honesty have seldom been the cha- 
racteristics of Austria. At the same time it may be fairly argued 
that had the dominant race in Hungary acted with justice towards 
the subject races, the intrigues of the Austrian Court would have 
been frustrated, because the intriguers would have lacked the raw 
material out of which they wrought the instruments of their pro- 
fligate policy. The Magyars suffered from the loss of useful allies, 
and the Austrians have suffered the loss of the affections of one 
of the most potent races in war. The young Emperor Francis 
Joseph may almost be said to have signed the death warrant of 
his empire when, on his accession to the throne, he declared that 
Hungary had forfeited its privileges and constitution, and that 
thenceforward it was to be considered an integral part of the 
Austrian monarchy ; and when he called in the soldiers of his 
Northern ally to enable him to exact the forfeit and make his 
boast a fact. It was this edict, confiscating a nation, which led 
to the Declaration of Rights, the War, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Hungarians had no choice but to oppose their 
lives to the resolution and the arms of a foreign Emperor, who 





had no jurisdiction over them until he was their king. If the 
Austrian Court had believed in the ultimate vindication of divine 
law, it would have known that terrible retribution would be sure 
to fall on a government which, in its relations with Hungary, 
violated that law in every form. The Nemesis of governments 
may be slow of foot, but it is certain to overtake the delinquents 
and exact the penalties to the uttermost ae 

We have dwelt on the crimes of Austria, so well narrated by Mr. 
Wenkstern, because the punishment she has earned by her evil deeds 
has begun to fall upon her. Hungary, in her heroic conflict for 
life and honour, kept the latter, though she lost the former. But 
the conduct of her leaders was not without spot. They were some- 
times cruel—though never cruel to the Austrians—often unjust, and 
frequently quarrelled among themselves. Kossuth, so matchless 
as an agitator, showed himself unequal to the post of Dictator, 
and on more than one occasion wanting in the nerve and iron will 
which distinguish the greatest actors in history. Goirgey had 
greater faults. Cynical in mind and habit, blown up with an in- 
ordinate self-esteem, he always preferred his own interest to that 
of Hungary, and hence he betrayed his country as he had served 
her, on calculation, That his investment has not answered speaks 
well for humanity. He is scorned by those who spared his life, 
and execrated by the whole civilized world. In spite of the faults 
of Kossuth and the crimes of Girgey, we heartily agree with Mr. 
Wenkstern that the war maintained by the Hungarians against 
the foreigner will always command our just admiration, and we 
may add our strong sympathy. 

** The insurrection of the Hungarians against the foreign invader will 
always remain a subject of just admiration in the history of modern times. 
That small national army which struck the first blow against Jellachich had 
in the course of the campaign increased to several hundred thousands of 
men. Persons who buta few months before were profoundly ignorant of the 
art and practice of war were now trained to the field and tried in battle 
against the old regiments of the empire. A nation whose indolence had be- 
come proverbial was in possession of vast and efficient military workshops 
and factories, About the end of April the armies under Mr. Kossuth’s com- 
mand numbered 400,000 men, in thirteen corps, and consisted of sixty-seven 
regiments of regular infantry, twenty-one regiments of Honveds, six bat- 
talions of foreign auxiliaries, two regiments of artillery of 1000 men each, 
a carabinier corps of 1600 men, six regiments of rifles, twenty-eight regi- 
ments of hussars, fourteen regiments of mounted Honveds, and two regi- 
ments of mounted rifles, Of these troops about 190,000 were fully armed 
and equipped; the rest were armed with scythes, axes, pitchforks, and 
lassoes,”’ 

These were great exploits; and they were demanded by the 
brutal 7 of the Austrian government, which Mr. Wenkstern 
has distinctly and ably set forth in the following paragraphs. 

* The Austrian constitution of the 4th of March, 1849, ignored the exist- 
ence of ey as an independent kingdom under the Austrian Crown. 
By it the kingdom was dismembered, its ancient rights and nen 
abolished, and its people placed on a footing with the most dependent pro- 
vinces of the empire. The war was made, not to restore to the Habsburgs | 
those limited sovereign rights which they could justly claim in Hungary, 
but to conquer that country throughout and in the fullest sense of the term, 
and to incorporate it with the rest of the Austrian monarchy. For this pur- 
pose did the army of Prince Windishgriitz invade Hungary. For this pur- 
pose were the — successes of that army followed by the publication of a 
charter which abolished the ancient and legal connexion between the Habs- 
burgs and their Hungarian subjects; which cancelled the old coronation 
compact, and supplanted it by a new cabinet-made law, that absolved the 
Hungarians from their allegiance in order to procure their subjection. The 
Austrian charter of the 4th of March, setting aside all historical traditions 
and spurning all precedents of former transactions between the two nations, 
appealed directly to the sword as the sole arbiter between a prince who was 
resolved to be absolute, and a nation which was equally resolved to obey 
only on compulsion. It established the maxim that might is right, and the 
success of a cause the sole test of its worth. 

“* The effect of this great political act was not confined to Hungary. The 
other provinces and dependent kingdoms of the empire were equally affected, 
equally injured, equally insulted. They were deprived of their local go- 
vernments and of their hopes of provincial independence, and compelled to 
submit to the Vienna scheme of centralization. The publication of this 





charter showed the Sclavonian tribes and the Bohemian Czechs the folly 
which they committed in supporting the Emperor’s Government against 
Hungary ; it taught them that the Magyars, however selfish and arrogant, 
were the champions of provincial and national independence against the en- 
croachments of a bureaucracy, and the usurpation of the Austro-German 
minority. If ae | conquered, she broke not her own chains only, but 
also those which bound the Czechs and the Sclavonians ; if victory remained 
with the Habsburgs, all parts and provinces of the empire were alike reft of 
independence. Hence the charter of the 4th of March, and the violent dis- 
solution of the Austrian Diet of Kremsier, gained the Hungarians many 
thousands of partisans among their late enemies; it damped the ardour of 
the stanchest Imperialists, and it identified the Kossuth oy with the pre- 
judices, the hopes, the hatreds, and the existence of the Magyar nation.” 
Had Gérgey acted the part of a true patriot and skilful soldier, 
the policy of Austria must have been frustrated. If, after that 
splendid career of victory, which led the Hungarian armies from 
the Theiss tothe Danube, and expelled both Austrian and Russian, 
Croat and Serb, from Transylvania and Austrian Servia, Gérgey 
had obeyed orders and marched from the Danube across the 
Austrian frontier, he must have brought the Austrian Court to 
reason, Yet, although he knew that the Russians were on the 
march, and that the Austrians were broken and dispirited, he 
turned back, in wilful disobedience of orders, to waste many 
precious days in the siege of Buda ; and even when he had taken 
that fortress, instead of vigorously assuming the offensive, he 
wasted more time, and finally, when it was too late to march 
against the third invading army, instead of carrying the whole of 
his aos to unite with the other corps in the heart of Hungary, 
he marched them by devious paths into the very hands of the 
Russians, preparing all the time for that last act of infamy which 
betrayed them to their cruel enemies. Thus the war which had 
so noble a beginning, had a shameful end. The only bright spot 
in the gloom that fell upon Hungary in August 1849, was the 
battle of Temesvar. That battle was fought by three foreign 
generals, Bem, Dembinski, and Guyon, against an allied army of 
Russians and Austrians. Bem had determined to fight it with 
artillery, his favourite arm ; and he did so on the 9th of August. 
“‘Bem, and under him, Guyon and Dembinski, commanded. The old 
General took his stand in the centre of a battery of 12-pounders, whence he 
superintended the cannonade. After several hours of firing along the whole 
battle-line, the Allies, driven from position to position, were preparing for 
a final retreat. All at once the fire of the Hungarians slackened ; a slight 
confusion was perceptible along their line. Adjutants first, and after them 
general officers, galloped to the rear and returned at a furious speed. One 
battery and then another ceased firing. Their cannon were not dismounted ; 
they had still a full complement of gunners, but they wanted ammunition. 
Their powder-casks and shot-waggons had early in the morning been sent 
away on the road to Arad, and to this day it has never been ascertained who 
among the general officers gave that treasonable and fatal order. Whoever 
the man was, he gained the battle of Temsevar for the Austrians, whose 
artillery advanced and whose cavalry charged while the Hungarians re- 
treated in disorder upon Rekas. Bem, who sought to rally them, fell with 
his horse, and the rumour spread that he was ay injured, At this 
fatal moment the army was saved by the presence of mind and the matchless 
energy of General Guyon, who, concentrating 10,000 hussars and some 


batteries of horse-artillery, charged the advancing Austrians. As his 
cloud of light horse neared the Austrian ranks, it severed in two 
mighty waves to the right and left, unmasking the artillery which 


their squares, which, closely 


poured a hail-storm of grape upon 
The artillery breached, and 


packed, stood prepared to receive cavalry. 
the hussars spurred in and dispersed the squares. Another attack, one as 
rapid and effective, broke the centre of the Russians. The fortunes of the 
day might yet have been retrieved, had Guyon’s artillery been able to con- 
tinue the engagement. The want cf ammunition deprived his bold and 
artistic mancouvres of that complete success they merited. But the Hun- 
garians were saved ; and though in the night and from an unaccountable 
panic its retreat became disorderly, the fugitives were left unmolested by 
the Allies, who were glad to reorganize their corps on the ground which had 
twice been lost and won.” 

With this extract we close the volume before us. It is a most 
welcome contribution to the history of a period which, after a 
years of peace in Europe, began a new, and not yet terminated, 
series of civil and international wars. 


TEN YEARS OF PREACHER-LIFE.* 

“ Wny do you not write the story of your life?” said the poct 
Longfellow to Mr. Milburn, as they paced the Nahant beach to- 
gether on a starlight summer night, talking of the scenes they 
had visited and the men they had known. The same question 
was asked within a week by Mr. Prescott, and subsequently by 
many others, and not without good reason, Mr. Milburn is a 
man virtually blind from childhood, who has seen a great deal of 
America and its people of every sort, and has a very happy gift 
as a narrator of ae he has seen. We use the word * seen” 
deliberately, for it exactly corresponds to the impression we receive 
from his book, and his editor tells us that those who have the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Milburn personally can hardly divest 
themselves of the same feeling. They are every moment asking 
themselves, how much does he see ? haw much does he collect by 
hearing and feeling ? how much does ht guess? How little he is 
aided by the sense sight is proved by his anxious groping the 
moment he tries to move in an unknown room, and the ease with 
which he moves in darkness as well as in light in places he has 
once rapidly explored. Mr. Arthur says :— ; ; 

‘“*T have tried to make him see the plainest points of great objects right 
before him, and totally failed; and found, a minute after, that he caught an 
idea of something, ina wrong direction, both as to form and colour. With 
a curious little glass he has tried to spell out the outline of an old ruin, and 
evidently caught no more than, to an ordinary eye, would suffice for evi- 
dence that gray walls and green ivy did exist on the spot. But his ques- 
tions, his mode of stimulating one to describe, and his incomparable power 

® Ten Years of Preacher-Life : Chapters from an Autobiography. By William 
Henry Milburn, Author of ‘* The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags.” With an In- 
troduction by the Reverend William Arthur, A.M. Published by Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co, 
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of combining, in an inward view, the filling up suggested by words, with 
the outline vaguely traced on his eye, enabled him to see before his mind 
much more than many with two bright eyes. And if he ever should write 
about England, I should not wonder to find as good an idea of Kirkstall 


Abbey, and the banks of the Wharfe, given by this not half blind, but nine- 
tenths blind man, as by most full-eyed travellers. In the city of New York 
he was my best guide. It was amusing to see the facility with which he 
turned corners ; especially when he drew near Franklin Square, the habitat 
of Harper’s, the mammoth publishing-house, of which he is an inveterate 
habitué. Then, as he passed down Broadway, never looking to the opposite 
side of the street, and with what means of judging his position I cannot 
tell, he would say, ‘ Now we are just passing Dr. ——’s church, on the 
opposite side ; you will remark so and so,’ telling you any prominent feature 
in its architecture and internal arrangements. And if you chose to inquire 
about Dr. ——’s personal appearance, probably you would get the best de- 
scription New York could furnish, That wonderful ear, trained to interpret 
voice, till every tone lets out secrets unsuspected and unsought by ordinary 
men, detects the physical temperament, the height, the degree of vigour, 
the education, the society, the temper, the moral tone of the speaker, in a 
few conversations—ay, in one, I have tried experiments by making him 
describe men whom, I knew, he had heard, but not seen, He made mis- 
takes, but very few, as to the colour of their hair, and their age; but on 
other points scarcely an error.” 

Except in one chapter in which Mr. Milburn recounts his lapse 
into rationalism, he abstains from any display of his spiritual 
experiences, and presents only the mundane aspects of his busy 
life. At the age of twenty he began his career as a methodist 
preacher in the Far West, and in the course of the first year he 
preached nearly four hundred times, and rode more than three 
thousand miles, chiefly on horseback. The life he had chosen 
was one of assiduous toil and hardship, and not devoid of danger, 
for him especially ; but it was a life full of healthy and pleasur- 
able excitement; a life of self-reliance, that quickened and 
strengthened a man’s faculties by compelling them to be con- 
stantly on the alert, and one in which long hours of solitude gave 
a keener zest to social intercourse. It was also prolific of humour, 
and of this Mr. Milburn has preserved many droll specimens. 
For instance— 

“A young man, in my position, as a helper in his first year, was com- 
plained of at his quarterly conference ; to the effect, first, that he could not 
preach; second, that he was attentive to all the girls around the circuit ; 
and third, that he was constantly engaged in swopping horses. In defend- 
ing himself, he stated, first, that he knew, as well as any of them, that he 
could not preach, and he was sure it did not trouble them as much as it did 
him ; second, that they need not be alarmed about his attention to the girls, 
for he would not think of marrying the daughter of any man present ; and 
third, as to trading horses, what else was he to do? they paid fim nothing, 
and he had no other way of making money enough to buy his clothes.” 

Dr. Stevens, the historian of Methodism, says that, notwith- 
standing their many hardships, the early methodist preachers 
were notable as a cheerful, if not, indeed, a humorous class of 
men. ‘They were usually the best story-tellers on their long 
circuits, and “ not a few of them became noted as wits, in the 
best sense of the term, and were by their repartees, as well as 
their courage and religious earnestness, a terror to evil doers.” 
Such preachers are even now not rare in the wild lands of the 
West, and foremost among them all is the famous Peter Cart- 
wright, of whom we have the following anecdote :— 

“ He was brought, some years ago, by business connected with the church, 
to the city of New York, where a room had been engaged for him at the 
Irving House. Reaching town late at night, he registered his name, and 
waited until the sleepy hotel clerk cast a glance at the rather illegible scrawl 
and at the farmer-like appearance of the man before him, The servant was 
directed to show the g¢ cm to his room, which, toiling up one flight of 
steps after another, Mr. Cartwright found was the first beneath the leads, 
The patronizing servant explained to the traveller the use of the various 
aides in the room, and said, on leaving, pointing to the bell-rope, * If you 
want anything, you can just pull that, and somebody will come up.’ The 
old gentleman waited until the servant had had time to descend, and then 
gave the rope a furious jerk. Up came the servant, bounding two or three 
steps at a time, and was amazed at the reply in answer to his * What will 
you have, sir?’ 

“ «How are you all coming on down below? It is such a way from here 
to there, that a body can have no notion even of the weather where you 
are,’ 

** The servant assured him that all was going on well, and was dismissed ; 
but had searcely reached the office before another strenuous pull ut the bell | 
was given. The bell in the City Hall had struck a fire alarm, and the fire- 
men, with their apparatus, were hurrying, with confused noises, along the 
street. * What’s wanting, sir!’ said the irritated servant. 

“* What's all this hulla-balloo ?”’ said the stranger. 

“* Only a fire,’ sir. 

«A fire, sir!’ shouted the other. ‘Do you want us all to be burned 
up?’ knowing well enough the fire was not on the premises. The servant 
assured him of the distance of the conflagration, and that all was safe, and 
again descended. A third furious pull at the bell, and the almost breathless 
servant again made his appearance at the door. 

*** Bring me a hatchet,’ said the traveller, in a peremptory tone. 

** * A hatchet, sir!’ said the astonished waiter. 

** ¢ Yes, a hatchet.’ 

** «What for, sir?’ 

** *That’s none of your business ; go and fetch me a hatchet.’ 

“The servant descended, and informed the clerk that, in his private | 
opinion, that old chap was crazy, and that he meant te commit suicide, or 
to kill some one in the house, for that he wanted a hatchet. The clerk, 
with some trepidation, ventured to the room beneath the leads, and having 
presented himself, said, in his blandest tone, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
What was it you wanted?’ 

** * A hatchet,’ said the imperious stranger. 

“SA hatchet, sir, really, but what for?’ said the other. ‘What for! 
W hy, look here, stranger. Yousee I’m not accustomed to these big houses, 
and it’s such a journey from this to where you are, that I thought I might 
get lost. Now, it is my custom, when I am ina strange « ountry to blaze 
my way. We cut notches in the trees, and call that blazing, and we can | 
then always find our way back again. So I thought if I had a hatchet, I’d 
Just go out and blaze the corners from this to your place, and then I would 
be able to find my way back.’ ; 

‘“**T beg your pardon,’ said the mystified clerk ; ‘but what's 3 


sir? I could not read it very well on the book.’ 
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‘**My name,’ replied the other—‘ certainly ; my debts are all paid, and 
my will is made—my name is Peter Cartwright, at your service.’ 

***O Mr. Cartwright,’ responded the other, ‘I beg you ten thousand par- 
dons. We have a room for you, sir, on the second floor—the best room in 
the house. This way, sir, if you please.’ 

*** All right,’ said the old gentleman ; ‘ that’s all I wanted.’ ”’ 

In the second year of his agree By Mr. Milburn obtained 
preferment of a highly desirable kind in a singular way. He 
stepped on board a steam-boat on the Ohiv, having paid the last 
cent he had for his fare, and found there a considerable number 
of Congress men, several of them known to fame. He observed 
them at first with great interest, but soon he was inexpressibly 
shocked “ at discovering that not a few of these representatives 
of the sovereign people of the United States swore outrageously, 
played cards day and night, and drank villainous whiskey to ex- 
cess.”’” On Sunday, being requested to preach, he gladly com- 
plied, and having tinished his sermon proper, he added a rider to 
it in the shape of a sharp reproof to the Congress men. He then 
retired to his cabin, pondering with some anxiety, but with a 
resolute spirit, on the probable consequences of his bold proceed- 
ing. While he was cogitating a tap came to the door, 

**A gentleman entered, who said, ‘I have been requested to wait upon 
you by the members of Congress on board, who have had a meeting since 
the close of the religious exercises. They desire me to present you with 
this purse of money,’ (handing me between fifty and a hundred dollars,) ‘as 
a token of their appreciation of your sincerity and fearlessness in reprovin 
them for their misconduct ; they have also desired me to ask if you wi 
allow your name to be used at the coming election of chaplain for Congress, 
If you will consent to this, they are ready to assure you an honourable 
election.’ ”’ 

Mr. Milburn accepted the offer, and at the age of two-and- 
twenty he found himself preaching to the collected wisdom of his 
nation. His residence at Washington supplied him with ma- 
terials for vivid sketches and anecdotes of vee pay men 
living and dead. From the curious matter contained in this part 
of his book we take the following amusing piece of secret history, 
which shows how a certain artful dodger managed his House of 
Commons :— 

“The following story of General Jackson has never before, to my know- 
ledge, seen the light. When he demanded of Louis Philippe indemnity for 
the spoliation of our commerce, the commercial interest was panic-struck 
in apprehension of certain war, and our land was tilled with the invectives 
hurled by the newspaper organs of the moneyed classes against the great Pre- 
sident and his policy. It wassaid that he was either a blockhead or a ruffian ; 
either unable to count the cost of war, or regardless of the waste of blood 
and treasure; determined to pursue his narrow and ignorant schemes, what- 
ever the risk to the nation. One of the justices of the Federal Supreme 
Court was about this period taking the great eastern cities en route from his 
western home to the capital, spending some time in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. As he was known to be intimate with the 
President, he was waited upon by many bankers and merchants of these 
places, who urged him to remonstrate with the General against the folly and 
wickedness of his course ; representing that our commerce would be crushed, 
and that all our interest would be ruined in the unequal, nay hopeless con- 
test with the great monarchy. They knew, they suid, the belligerent dis- 
position of the French king, and that his people were not only prepared, 
but eager for war; and the Judge was implored, in the most moving tones, 
to use his best powers, as a patriot, in averting the threatened collision, and 
to secure the fadeless wreath of the peace-maker. 

** Reaching Washington, just before the commencement of the session, 
when the war message was to be sent to Congress, the Judge called to pay 
his respects to the President, and before long the topic of the day was in- 
troduced. ‘ Well, Judge,’ said the old chieftain, ‘ what do they think of 
my war policy in the great cities?’ The Judge, who had really been very 
much impressed by what he had heard, stated, in concise but strong terms, 
the remonstrance with which he had been charged. The President, laugh- 
ing long and heartily, said, ‘ What fools they are!’ Opening his desk, he 
produced a map of France and « couple of letters. The map showed at a 
glance the departments which produced wine and silk, and on its margin 
was a tabular statement, showing the number of the Deputies in the Cham- 


| ber sent from these, as compared with the other departments of the king- 
| dom, by which it appeared that they had a strong majority in the legisla- 
t 


tive branch of the Government. One of the letters was from Mr, Living- 
ston, the President’s Minister in Paris, announcing that he had the honour 
to forward with the accompanying map and annexed information, pret ared 
by himself and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, an autograph letter 
from Louis Philippe. In this the King of the French stated explicitly that 
he felt the justice of the American President's claim for indemnity, and 
was desirous to satisfy it, but that he was prevented from so doing by the 
impracticable temper of his Chamber of Deputies; that, as the President 
would see from the map, its majority was composed of members from those 
departments whose industry would be ruined by a war with the United 
States, yet that these were the very men who refused to vote the supplies 
to pay the debt. His Majesty therefore urged the President to threaten 
immediate war unless the debt were paid, with the assurance that this 
measure would have the desired effect of alarming the intractable Deputies 
into more equitable dispositions.” 

Ilere we must part company with Mr. Milburn, cordially re- 
commending him to our readers as a most agreeable fellow-tra- 
veller, with whom they will be delighted to survey the great 


| federal republic from its capital to linois and Louisiana. 
| 


QUARTERLIES FOR OCTOBER. 
Tut question of our national defences, the most momentous of all 
political questions that now occupy the public mind, is the sub- 
ject of valuable papers in the National and the Westminster, the 
former discussing our first line of defence, that on the sea; and 
the latter the second line of defence, that on land. Both 
journals agree in regarding the aspect of the times as full of 
menace for England, our present state of preparation as most 1n- 
adequate, and the measures in progress for its completion as 
open to many grave objections, and as being on the whole far from 
reassuring, ‘* The Navy; its want of men” is the title of the 
article in the National, in which good use is made of the work by 
“A Naval Peer,” reviewed by us on the 18th of last June, and 
attributed by the National to Captain Plunkett, now Lord Dun- 
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sany. The reviewer abundantly shows how worthless upon a 
sudden emergency would be a fleet in which one-half the crews 
consisted of merchant seamen; he brings forward weighty evi- 
dence in support of his opinion that ‘it is, perhaps, more owing 
to the system of ‘ paying off’ than to any other cause, that we find 
it a matter of so much difficulty to man our fleet when we want 
it ;”” he examines the suggestions of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the means of manning the navy, and the minor 
improvements proposed by others, and concludes thus— 

** But all these improvements, though they may facilitate recruiting to a 
certain extent, in no way obviate the real difficulty—the want of any sw 
plus class—of any large number of able-bodied men not ordinarily employed 
on better terms than they could get in the navy. And the only means of 
meeting that difficulty, we believe to be that already indicated and accepted, 
within limits, by the Commissioners—the education of a sufiicient number 
of boys to afford a constant supply of recruits adequate to our needs; with 
the additional precaution of retaining always at hand a reserve of men-of- 
war’s men who have already served an apprenticeship afloat, sutticient to 
ene the manning of our whole available navy. The Commissioners 
would provide this reserve by enlisting merchant-seamen, and would retain 
it in the merchant-service ; a plan no doubt recommended by financial con- 
siderations, but open to grave objections, of which we have stated the most 
obvious. And the expense of maintaining always at hand, in our seaports, 
the same number of trained men-of-war’s men, would only amount to 
600,0002, or 700,000/. more than the cost of their much less valuable force 
of Royal Naval Volunteers. Whether the difference in worth will repay the 
difference in cost, we will not undertake to say. This much is beyond dis- 

ute—that not only would a single month of invasion cost us a hundred 
times the heaviest sum requisite to insure us against it, but the present state 
of insecurity, and constant liability to undignitied alarms, is more expensive 
than the costliest of those blunders which afford handles to a certain elass 
of popularity-hunters for declamation against the cost of our national de- 
fences; and the clearest lesson of the present is perhaps this—that the 
costliest of all the blunders ever perpetrated by an English government was 
committed by those who sacrificed the efficiency of the navy to conciliate 
these very clamourers ; that building ships that would not sail, engines too 
large for their vessels, iron steamers that would not stand round shot, 
wasteful and culpable errors as they were, were trivial both in waste and 
criminality, when compared with the penny-wise economy which, if it 
silenced a stump-orator here, and there secured a Radical vote, has done 
more to degrade the prestige and imperil the safety of England than any 
foe, save her own government, could have accomplished.” 

The same writer broadly asserts that ‘the Ministers, not Par- 
liament, have starved the navy. They would rather risk defeat 
at sea, in the event of war, than a debate in the House on the 
Naval Estimates.” If this be so, our course as a nation is clear 
and simple. Our safety depends upon our holding Ministers fast 
to their responsibility. 

In an article on ‘ Militia Forces” the Westminster touches 
also upon rifle volunteers. It believes they may be made a valu- 
able addition to our second line of defence, but doubts that under 
their present system of organization their efliciency would be long 
maintained should a change take place in the publie opinion of 
this country as to the probability of an invasion; and such a 
change in public opinion might easily happen upon delusive 
grounds. ‘The reviewer gives his reasons for not anticipating 
much good from forming many independent battalions of volun- 
teer riflemen, and thinks it would be an admirable plan to asso- 
ciate small bodies of such sharpshooters with militia regiments, 
and accustom them occasionally to act together, as is done in 
some, if not all, of the German armies. It is impossible, and 
happily unnecessary, that we should imitate the great military 
and despotic empires of the Continent in keeping up a large 
standing army, but we ought to profit by the example of Switzer- 
land, whose military system, being entirely for defensive pur- 
poses, enables that country to bring into the field a much larger 
percentage of the population than any other European State can 
do, Instead, however, of retaining our old national principle of 
organizing and training the male population in the use of arms 
for home defence, and making their service in this way compul- 
sory, as it is in British America and the United States, we aban- 
doned the militia ballot in 1852 for the system of bounties and 
voluntary enlistment. 
whole character of the force, and led to evil consequences, all of 
which may not yet be apparent. If the present system of enlist- 
ment had been specially devised for the purpose of wasting the 


This, says the reviewer, has altered the | 





macy over the minds of men which may lead to desperate measures in those 
rulers who rely on this church for support. Before long either England’s 
progress in liberal institutions and political reform will diminish, or mili- 
tary and bureaucratic absolutism in its alliance with priestcraft must lose its 
hold of the populations of the continent. The more science extends the 
intercourse of nations, the more diilicult it becomes for incompatible poli- 
tical principles to coexist. 

‘** But it behoves us every way, as a people loving freedom of action and 
independence, to be prepared to repel an invader, and to accomplish this 
end by abstracting as little as possible the manhood of the country from 
productive labour. We should insure against danger in the soundest and 
cheapest office, by encouraging volunteer riflemen, and maintaining and im- 
proving our national militia.” 

We shall speak next week of sundry journals which arrived too 
late to be noticed in our present number, and among them of 
Bentley's Quarterly Review, to which we at once direct attention 
on account of the brilliant article it contains on ‘ France and 
Europe.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

The Booke of the Pylgremage of the Sowle. Translated from the French of Guil- 
laume de Guileville, and printed by William Caxton, a. p. 1483; with Mu- 
minations taken from the MS, copy in the British Museum. Edited by Ka- 
therine Isabella Cust. 

The Combat of the Thirty. From a Breton Lay of the Fourteenth Century. 
Comprising a New Chapter of Froissart. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
The Speaker at Home, Chapters on Extempore and Memoriter Speaking, 
Leeturing, and Reading Aloud. By the Rev. J. J. Haleombe, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. And on the Physiology of Speech, by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.D., 

F.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 

The Convert of Massachusetts, 

A Handy Book of the Law of Banking : its Principles, Customs, and Practice, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Edited by James Walter Smith, Esq., 
LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

The History, Present Position, and Social Importance of Friendly Societies : 
including Oddfellowship, and other affiliated Provident Institutions of the 
Working Classes. By Charles Hardwick, 

The Complete Private Account Book for Property, Income, and Expenditure. 





Mr. Thackeray’s tale, Tux Vircrntans, has reached its last number, 
and may be expected soon to make its appearance in a collected form. 


Tue Comnat or THE Turrty, the story of which Mr. Ainsworth has 
translated from an almost contemporary ballad, was a knightly passage 
of arms between thirty Englishmen and as many Bretons, and took place, 
by appointment, near Ploermel, in the year 1350. The affair has also 
been narrated by Froissart, in a chapter which was first discovered in or 
about 1824, and was published in that year by the finder, M. Buchon. 
Mr. Ainsworth has also translated this interesting historical morceau, 
which, he believes, has not been included in any English edition of the 
old chronicler, or ever before appeared in our language. The Combat of 
the Thirty, though its authenticity was long disputed by both French 
and English historians, was held in such lively remembrance for more 
than a century after its occurrence, in Britanny, France, and England, 
that it was a common saying, in allusion to any gallant or terrible 
action, “‘ They fought as they did at the Combat of the Thirty.” 

Tue Books or THE PYLGREMAGE OF THE SowLz is a handsome reprint, 
in quarto, of a work first printed by Caxton, and translated, as the 
present editor believes, by Lydgate. It is a continuation of another 
work of the same French author De Guileville, of which there is also an 
old translation. On this earlier work, “‘ The Booke of the Pylgrymage 
of Man,” republished by Mr. Pickering in 1858, Bunyan is supposed to 
have based his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In his first volume de Guileville 
led his Pilgrim to the end of mortal life, where Bunyan parts with 
Christian and his family ; but in the present volume de Guileville re- 
lates all that happened to the disembodied soul on the other side of the 
grave. 

Tue Srraxer at Home is a practical treatise on the art of public 
speaking, *‘ more especially addressed to the younger members of the 
Universities, in the confident hope that the subjects of which they treat 
will soon be recognized in their full importance by every man who is 
looking forward to serve in the Christian ministry.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope has in the press a new work « 


volume, entitled “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 


travel, in one 


‘ 
of 
a and illus- 


| trated with numerous wood-cuts. 


public money, corrupting public morals, and encouraging deser- | 


tion, it could hardly have been more successful than the reviewer 
proves it to have been in those directions. ‘The current assertion 
that the militia, as it has hitherto been treated, forms a valuable 
means of recruiting for the army, cannot stand against the 
known fact ‘‘ that recruiting sergeants for the militia have done 
all in their power to induce men already purposing to enter the 
army to walk through their militia regiments first, if only for a 
day or two, that both parties might profit by the transaction ”’ 
(the sergeant getting 5s. for the job—the recruit 10s.). “ Thus 
many of the vaunted volunteers from militia regiments have been 
men who, had there been no militia at all, would have gone direct 
into the army. The cireuitous progress we have pointed out has 
cost the country from 2/, to 32. extra per man.” The reviewer 
mentions approvingly several of the recommendations made to her 
Majesty by the Militia Commissioners, and dwells at length on 
the satisfactory evidence given by Major-General Hay, com- 
manding the School of Musketry at Hythe. He offers suggestions 
of his own, which are worthy of serious attention, with a view to 
increase the value of the militia, and he ends his thoughtful and 
instructive essay with these pregnant words :— 

** We confess that, having studied attentively the history of continental 
s for the last twelve years, we belong to those who believe that there i 
x for this country. Whilst with us the liberals in polities, and pro- 
re becoming more and more disunited, there are signs 
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testants in religion, 
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| new library edition of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Novels ; 


The veteran traveller, Dr. Kohl, is also engaged upon a new book, the 
result of his wanderings in North America, particularly in the country 
round Lake Superior. It is to be published early in November by 
Messrs. Chapman and Tall, under the odd title of ** Hitchi-Gami.” 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth announces a new story from his pen, called 
“ Owingdean Grange, a tale of the South Downs.” It is to appear in 
parts in Bentle y's Mi secllany. 

Messrs. Parker and Son have in the press several new works of fiction, 
among them “ The First Hosier and his Hosen: a Family Chronicle ot 
the Days of Queen Elizabeth; ” and “ Sword and Gown,” by the author 
of “Guy Livingston.” The same publishers announce “ Miscellanies” 
by the Reverend Charles Kingsley, consisting chiefly of reprints from 
Fraser's Magazine and the North British Review. 

Besides the volume on “ Paleontology,’ by Professor Owen; Messrs. 

forth g a “ Compendium of Eng- 
lish and Seotch Law,” by Mr. James Patterson; and “The Churea 
History of Scotland from the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Century,” in two volumes, by the Reverend John Cunningham. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Son likewise announce a “Church History of 
Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolution,” in two volumes, by 
the late Dr. Lee, professor of Edinburgh University. Their list further 
includes the third and fourth volumes of Sir W. Hamilton’s Works; the 
and a n 
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edition of D. M. Moir’s Poetic al Works. 

Messrs. Day and Son have in the press a new book on the Ita 
War, consisting of forty tinted lithographs from Carlo Bossoli’s sk 
to bt vanied by an “ Historical Nar 
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accom] arrative of the Campaign,” 
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the author of the Zimes letters from the allied camp. The same pubis he rs 
romise a new book by Mrs. Meredith, entitled ‘‘ Some of my Bush 
friends in Tasmania,” which is said will be a chef-d’avre of all that 

typography, chromo-lithography, and the binder’s art can pas. 

The Gazette announces that a pension of 70/. a year “ for liter rary 

TT ” 
re. and Latin school books, among others of the “ English- 
Greek Lexicon” and the ‘ Phraseological English-Latin Dictionary.” 

The second volume of M. Amédée de Cesena’s political and military 
history of the war in Italy, published under the title *“ L’Italie Con- 
fédérée,” has this week been issued by Garnier fréres, Paris. The nar- 
rative commences on the 10th of M: ay, the day of ’ departure of the 
Emperor for Italy, and ends on the 6th of June, the d: ay after the battle 
of Magenta. What makes this volume particularly interesting is the 
now for the first time published plan of campaign, said to have been 
drawn up by } Napoleon Til. during his stay at Alessandria. All the 
French newspapers mentioning the book proclaim it as having “ une 
authenticité presque officielle.” 

M. Victor Hugo’s new epic poem, “ La Li i stated 
to have an enormous sale in France—more than three thousand copies 
having been disposed of in the course of two days. There are some ‘ ho 
will see in this more an ovation to a political opponent of the present 
Government than to the genius of a poet. 

Two volumes of “ Souvenir et Correspondance tirés des Papiers de 
Madame Recamier” are announced Michel Levy; and a work of 
American travels by M. Gustave Aymar l, entitled ** La Loi de Ly neh,” 
by Amyot and Co., Paris. 

The first number of the new Franco-Russian paper, “* La Gazette du 
Nord,” mentioned in last week’s ie ‘ater, is now fixed to make its ap- 
pearance on the 10th of Oct t tober r. Some of the most distinguished Russian 
writers of the present day 1 to have promised to contribute to this 
journal. 

Malthus has found a new vindicator in Frar 
Joseph Garnier, head of the well-known publi 





sgende des Side les, ” is 











verson of M. 





fréres, and Guillaumin, who has just published an oc 


tavo volume, 





titled “* Du Principe de la l’opulation. 

A “ Dictionnaire [déologique de la Langue Francaise” has been pub- 
lished by an English professor at Paris, Mr. T. Robertson. It promises 
to solve the following problem: * An idea being given, find the most 
convenient word to express it.” The book is favourably spoken of by 
French critics. 

Engelmann and Co., Leipzig, have 
” History of the Baltic provinces, Lifland 
Otto von Rutenburg. The book cont 


me issued the first volume of a 
, Esthk and, and Curland,” by 

ains some curious disc 
the social and politica: state of these countrics, and the contentions be- 
tween their Slavonic and Germanic elements. 

*“ Kaiser Francis of Austria and Metternich,” a 
of the late Baron von Hormayr, has just 
making considerable sensation. 

A well-known German author and traveller, Dr. ter, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, died on Wedne sday i ist weak, Sept 
ber 28, at his residence, Berlin, at the age of eighty. The most ¢ celebrated 
of his works are his “Study of our Globe, in relation to Onn and 
History ;” his ‘‘ Events in the History of the Nations of Europe bi fore 
Herodotus ;” and his “ 7 of Arabia.”” The professor was an inti- 
mate fricnd of Humboldt and of the present King of Prussia. 


sures as lo 


sthumous work 
eared at Berlin, where it is 





apt 








em- 


—~The Re- 


‘“aths in England, in 1857, 


Miss ManTiINEAv on THE ReoIsTRAR-GENERAL’s Repoxt. 
port tells us that twenty in a hundred of the d 
were from “ constitutional disease,’’ by far the largest proportion being 
from some form of scrofulous affection, and « specially consumption. No less 
than 58,320 persons died of consumption in England in 1857. But double 
the number died of diseases for which want of cleanliness and good dis 
mainly answerable. As to personal cleanliness, we will only say one thing 
that very few persons seem to be aware, even after all that the Com! 
have written, what the precise consequences are of the skin not 
thoroughly washed and rubbed every day. It is not enough to say or sup 
= that people feel refreshed and invigorated by bathing; f 

athing—a mere plunge into the Serpentine, or the sea, or any other 
does not answer the purpose of thorough ablution. We ought to kn 
process by which disease follows a loaded skin, It is simply that th 
ought to carry off several pounds a day of the waste of the body 

is so choked as to be unable to do this, the work is thrown upon the interior 
organs, which have quite enough work of their own to do, Hence come in- 
ternal inflammations, disorders, and decay.—Oxce @ Week. 

A nice Distrincrion.—I w we balled by a man on the other 
hedge, to know if I had seen two horses on the fjeld. On tinding m 
told me that long ago 
but the d 




















an Englishman, he spoke to me in good English, and 
he emigrated to America, and lived there for sixteen years ; 
to see his ** Gammle Norge ”’ in had brought him beck, and finding hi 
daughter married, with ore and. family about her, he was persuaded to 
remain and end his da s the r d him which he liked the best, America 
or Norway? He said that | liked l ee ica the best. Why then did h 
not return? He tried to explain, id ifter some help in wording and 
shaping the expression, told me that he | America, but did not love it; 
and that he loved Norway, but did not li it; andas loving was stronger 
than liking, he resolved to die at home.—Zhrough Norway with a Knap- 
sack, 

Hatrep Towarps THE LurcuEr.—Possessing many of the element 
of the sheep-dog, but ployed for different purposes, the lurcher has 
fallen into great disrepute, being seldom seen as the companion of respect- 
able persons. It is bred from the greyhound and sheep-dog, and is supposed 
to be most valuable when parents are the rough Seotch greyhound and 
the Scotch colley. 














It is a matter of some regret that the dog should bear so 
bad a character, as it is a remark ibly handsome animal, combining the best 
attributes of both parents, and being s equ uly eminent in speed, scent, and 
int elligen nee, As, however it is usually the companion of 
other disreputable characters, the gamekeeper bears a deadly } 
the lure her, and is sure to shoot the poor anim il, at the e: urliest 
For this conduct there is some pretext, as the ereature is 

adapted for the pursuit and capture of game that a single poacher is 
enabled, by the aid of his four-legged assistant, to secure at least twi 
much game as ¢ uld be taken by any two men wit hout the help of the deg, 
That punis hment g 
and holds good in oh e present ins 
duty when he is er ed in markit 
subjected to the penalty of wounds or death for obeying 
has received. If a y one is to be punished, the pr nalty ought to fall th 
















nerally falls on the wrong shoulders is proverbially t 
e, For “the poor dog is only doing his 
wr capturing game, pe oy not to be 
















has been awarded to Mr. Charles Duke A author of 


firm of Garnier | 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





master, and not on his dog, which is only acting under his orders, and 
carrying out his intentions. —Routledge’'s lilustrated Natural History, by 


the R erend J. ¢ GG. H ood, 





VENEER PRINTING, 

The fibre of the American knife-cut veneers is less tenaci 
than in veneers cut by the saw, especially in woods, 
eyes of the maple falling out. Some four years ago, Mr. 
lor, of the firm of Goater and Taylor, wholesale manufacturers, 
veneer-cutters, and printers, of London aud Nottingham, invented 
a method of using tl knife in the cutting of veneers, so as to 
remove the objection raised against the American process. By Mr, 
Taylor’s process veneers can be cut from any kind of wood without in- 
jury to the fibre, as thin as paper, and a mile in length, provided the tre: 
be large enough. Maple, too, can be cut without injury to the eyes. In 
thickness the saw-cut veneers range about sixteen to the inch, whereas 
by Taylor’s process the best woods can be cut at the rate of thirty to the 
inch, and the inferior woods high as one hundred. The enormous 
saving “thus effects d in the consumption of wood, more particularly in the 
common sorts, ya's as horse-chesnut, poplar, Ameriean birch, 
plane, or cedar, induced Messrs. Taylor to consider whether 
their veneers could not be employed practically and cheaply in the manu- 
facture of furniturs 
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Tuapae 




















aspen, 





Goater : 





and the decoration of houses, notwithstanding the 
comparative lack of richness of colour and grain in the woods mentioned. 
Besid s, the woods mostly required being of English growth, they 
be obtained at much cheaper rates than foreign wor 
After much thought and many experiments, 
Taylor fell upon a method of printing and emb« 
pecimens of which have been submitted to us en veneers are cut 
into sheets, of the required size and form, and are subjected to a heavy 
| pressure, which flattens them; they are then, without any further 
| preparation,—the veneer itself being sufficiently smooth when it « 
from the knife,—placed under the printing pres By this process, 
most beautiful and costly woods can be imi l, and not only w 
but th ‘gant and chaste designs may be transferred to the ven: 
| Wood engravings, portraits, or indeed anything which can be put on 
paper, can be _ on these paper-like sheets of wood; with this further 
advanta french-polished, and the impressions 








could 








Messrs. 
kind 


ssing all kinds of vencers, 


Goater and 
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most el 


, that the veneers can be 












are rendered everlasting. Even colours can be printed on them in the 
most beautiful manner. 

| The process can be applied in imitation of Tunbridge ware, ot 
marqueterie, b the best judges to detect the imitation. The va- 
rious applications of this clever invention are so many that space pre- 





vents our doing more than alluding to them, It will be sufficient to say 


t 
that for cabinet-work, work-boxes, tables, bed-finishings 
| cards, colour-boxes, pianofortes, panelling for doors, shutters, panelling 
for rooms, and also wherever deal is now used in interior fittings, these 
veneers can be applied with greater and more lasting effect. Mesers. 
Goater and Taylor say that a room could be fitted up with doors and 
window-shutters as cheaply by their process, as if it were done in th 
| ordinary way and painted. Marqueterie table-tops can be produced fo 
four shillings which now cost from two to three po oat . A room 
“‘ papered ” with these veneers in panelling would cost a trifle more in 
the beginning, but would more than repay itself in a few years, because 
it would not be necessary to repaper the room; and meanwhile there 
would be a great gain in beauty of appearance, and in cleanliness. 

The embossing, too, is done so artistically, with 
that, in brown woods, the raised parts look as if ae were carved, The 
nbossed veneers are designed for book covers, for panclling, and many 
other purposes. 
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so shar p an outline, 





FIRE-ESCAPE, 
The introduction of a stone stairs, with an iron 
skirtings, has been held ra long time past to constitute a “ fire-proof 
house.’ his is particul > the case in second-rate houses. That such 
tially prevent the spreading of fire there can be no doubt ; but 
ir introducti om does not render a house fire-proof is equally clear 
ty es of London are neither fire-proof nor are they 
ed with any tangible mode of escape for the inmates in case of 
here is, to be sure, the man-hole in the attic ceiling; but too fre- 
he ladder to gain it is to be found in the coal-cellar. Why 
ch a state of things exist, when inventions, like Mr. Greatrex’s, 
grapher of Regent Street Quadrant, can be applied with littl 
ional cost to the original outlay in the buildin 
invention consists of a vertical shaft or recess from the base to the attic, 
built in the party-wall, along side of the chimney breast, or in any 
tion of the ho yu The front part of the shaft is 


| bricked up, so as to form part of the ay wall, leaving sufficic 





girder or two, and compo 











other convenient ] 
ht space 
t a full-grown person to pass up or down withou 
means of an iron ladder fixed to t 
gain admittance to the shaft in ca 








proof door opening into the shaft. 
' , ¥ , 
‘ l stuffed with sand or other 








doors being air-tight 
ither fire 
an outlet at the top and at the | 

» area under the pavement. For the exit, 
in the pavement 


and closing with a spring, it is im 
or smoke can find its way into the shaft. Th 


ttom, by a channel passin 






there is a flap lik 








in be used for other purposes than that of escape : the fire- 

heir hose up it by 1 is of pieces of tale in the doors, 

where the fire is, and play the water accordingly. Gas and 

scan be carried up the shaft. from the street conveys 
communication to the inmates, warning th fire, and inviting them 
to fly to the shaft. A tablet is placed over wll-handle, s lby a 
lock ind to prevent annoyance by the n pulling of bell, a 
mast y to the tablet would be left at the nearest police station. An 
xtra expense would be incurred in the erection of a house with this 
invention ; but when it is known that the safety of the whole household 


ond probably a whole neighbourhood, is t result, the expens 

counterbalanced, Houses already erected can have the invention ap- 

lied simply runnit p the shaft to the back wall. To those who 
} t tl ving of life, Mr. Greatrex’s invention will be 
t t; and we are sure that to such persons he will be 
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